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PREFACE. 



My only apology for the presumption of en- 
gaging in this work, is, that it was undertaken 
at the request of the family, and of several of 
the friends, of Lord Jeflfrey. Besides other ob- 
jections, there is an age, after which it is seldom 
safe for one. who has never tried to write a book, 
to begin the attempt. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages 
in the nearness of a man's biography to his * 
actual life. One of the disadvantages consists 
in the difficulty of speaking plainly of persons 
stiU living, or recently dead. " Ew greatest favlt 
(says Lord Jeffipey of Hardy's Life of Charlemont) 
is, thai he does not ahuBe anybody y even where 
the dignity of history and of virtue calls loudly 
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for such an infliction ;" and, no doubt, this is 
a serious objection. But if the biographer of 
Charlemont, though dealing with Irish transac- 
tions, felt the indelicacy of the censorian duty 
in a work published eleven years after the death 
of his subject, how would he have recoiled from 
it, if engaged, with- any other affairs, within less 
than two? But, indeed, there were few persons 
whom Jeffrey himself abused ; and though there 
were some pubUc matters connected with his Kfe 
on which it would not be wrong to speak^ even 
now, in t^rms of severe condenmation^ it would 
be unworthy of his magnainmOufl Bpirit, if, in 
the very act of describing him, his friends were 
to remember provocations which he had for- 
gotten. 

My thanks are due, and are hereby given, 
to all those who have assisted me by contribu- 
tions of letters. 

These letters will probably be deemed the 
only valuable part of this work. It must, there- 
fore, be explained, that he was so constant a 
correspondent, that those now published are but 
a small portion of what he was always writing; 
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and that his letters were generally so long, and 
so full of those personal and domestic details, 
which, however delightful to receive, would be 
of no interest, and not even intelligible, to 
strangers, that they very seldom admit of being 
communicated entire. Nothing is omitted from 
this publication for any other reason. What 
have been selected are not given on accoimt 
of any particular opinions or occurrences which 
they may record, but solely fix)m their tendency 
to disclose the personal nature of the man. 
And I am bound to state, that, out of many 
hundreds of his letters that I have seen, there 
are scarcely three lines that might not be read 
with propriety to any sensitive lady, or to any 
fastidious clergyman. 



!♦ 
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LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 



Fbancis Jeffbey, the greatest of British critics, was 
bora in Edinburgh on the 23d of October, 1778. There 
are very few persons the precise spot of whose nativity it 
is worth while taking much pains to fix. But as almost 
all the accounts of Jeffrey do specify a place, and a wrong 
one, it may be as well to mention that he certainly was 
not born in either of the three houses, in Fisher's Land, 
or Patterson's Court, or Buchanan's Court, all in Lawn- 
market Street, where the family afterward lived ; but in 
one of the flats or floors of what is now marked No. 7, on 
the west side of Charles Street, George Square. Besides 
other unquestionable evidence, he himself pointed this out 
as his birth-place to his friend, Mr. Adam Black, book- 
seller. 

His father was George Jeffrey, who was bred to the law, 
and became one of the depute-clerk^ in the Supreme Court, 
(called the Court of Session ;) not a high, but a very re- 
spectable, situation. His mother was Henrietta Louden, a 
daughter of Mr. John Louden, who had been educated for 
the church, but abandoned it for farming, which he prac- 
tised near Lanark. Their children were Margaret, who 
died in childhood; Mary, afterward married to George 
Napier, Esq., a writer to the signet, Edinburgh ; Francis ; 
John, a merchant ; and Marion, afterward the wife of Dr. 
Thomas Brown, physician in Glasgow, now of Langfine, in 
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the county of Ayr. Francis survived the whole family.* 
The father, who died in 1812, aged seventy, was a sensible 
a^d very respectable maeU ; but of rather a gloomy dispo- 
sition. Mrs. Jeffrey had all the maternal virtues, and was 
greatly beloved by her family ; the more so from the con- 
trast between her and her husband. Bbe died suddenly in 
September, 1786. Francis, then thirteen, happened to be 
passing a few days at Stevenson, in East Lothian, about 
seventeen miles from Edinburgh. Intelligence of his mo- 
ther's danger reached the family he was living with ; but 
as it was too late to get the boy into Edinburgh that night, 
they meant to conceal it from him till next day. But he 
had detected, or suspected it, and set off ne^t morning 
before the house was astir, and walked home alone. The 
loss of their mother drew the children closer to each other, 
afld the warmest affection subsisted between them through- 
out their whole lives. 

Francis learned his mere letters at home; and John 
Cockburn, who had a school in the abyss of Bailie Fyfe's 
Close, taught him to put them together. He was the 
tiniest possible child, but dark and vigorous, and gained 
some reputation there while still in petticoats. One Sealy 
had the honour of giving him his whole dancing education, 
which was over before his ninth year began. It is to be 
hoped, for Mr« Sealy's sake^ that this pupil was not the 



* A story that 10 told of ft fire ha^g broken out, wben lie was aboui 
a year old, in his father's house, and of his being nearly sacrificed by 
having been forgotten in his garret crib, till rescued by a poor slater, 
whom he lived to saye in return long afbenrard hj gratuitous profes- 
■ional sernoes, is, unfortunately, groundless. It has probably arisen 
from some confusion with a fii^e whioh consumed his father's house in 
1792, when he waa at Oxford, and when it was with difficulty that his 
grandmother was rescued by her grand-daughter, Mary Crokett, after- 
ward Mrs. Murray. 
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best specimen of his skill ; for certainIj^4S!lSffir .JBBemg, 
nor any mnscnlar accomplishment, except walking, at which 
ha was always excellent, were within his triumphs. 

The more serious part of his education commenced in Oc- 
tober, 1781 ; when, at the age of eight, he was sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, where he continued for the 
next six years. This d^y-schopl bad long been the most 
celebrated establishment of the kind in this country. Its 
mere anfiquity gave it importance, and its position, as the 
metr(^olitan school, enabled it to look down upon the few 
rival institutions that then existed. Its triumph was com- 
pleted by its not having been then discovered that inter- 
changing Scotch and English boys did good to both, and 
by the total absence of the idea, which has since taken 
possession of so many weak heads, that whenever a boy is 
supposed to be not signalizing himself in Scotland, send* 
ing him to En^and, instead of stupifying bim,.mu^ set 
him up. So that in addition to its age, its fame, and its 
merits, it had the still greater advantage of a monopoly, 
and this in the place Where the aristocracy of Scotland 
chiefly resided. It. had then what would now be deemed 
intolerable defects ; bu^ defects of the age, and not of the 
place, and which do not now exist. And it was cursed by 
two undermasters, whose atrocities young men cannot be 
made to believe, but old men cannot forget, and the crimi- 
nal law would not now endure. It was presided over, 
however, by Dr. Alexander Adam, the author of the Ro- 
man Antiquities, whose personal and professional virtues 
were sufficient to sustain,, and to redeem, aay school ; and 
in his two other undermasters, Mr. Luke Fras^r, and Mr. 
French, he had associates worthy of their chief.* 



■ I I m l 



* The eehool stiU snrriyes and flonrisheei. Dr. Adam was succeeded 
in 1810 1>7 Professor PiUans, who introduced 0ie modem spirit of teach- 
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His first master was Mr. Fraser; who, from three succes- 
I sive classes, of four years each, had the singular good for- 
. tune to turn out Walter Scott, Francis Jeflfrey, and Henry 
Brougham. He is justly described by Scott a^ <<agood 
Latin scholar,. and a very worthy man." There were about 
one hundred and twenty boys in Jeffrey's class, all under cme 
master, unaided by any usher. When Jeffrey was in his 
seventeenth year, he wrote << A Sketch,'* &c., full of per- 
sotLal recollections and views. In this paper he gives the 
following account of his firat day's senBations at this school: 
<<My next step was to the Grammar school; and here 
my apprehensions and terrors were revived and magnified; 
for my companions, either through a desire of terrifying 
me, or because they had found it so, exaggerated to me 
the difficulty of our tasks, and dwelt upon the unrelenting 
severity of the master. Prepossessed with these represen- 
tations, I trembled at what I was destined to suffer, and 
entered the school as if it had been a place of torture. 
Kever, I think, was surprise equal to mine, the first day 
of my attendance. I sat in silent terror — ^all was buzz and 
/tumult around — ^a foot is heard on the stairs — every thing 
is hushed as death, and every dimply smile prolongated 
into an expression of the most serious respect. The handle 
-of the dooi^ sounds — ah ! here he comes ! — I thought my 
heart would have burst my breast. There began my dis- 
appointment. I had expected to have seen a little withered 
figure, with a huge rod in hp hand, his eyes sparkling with 
rage, and his whole attitude resembling the pictures and 

ing, and as many of the modem improrements as was wise for the place, 
and was probably the best head master of a Scotch classical school that 
had then appeared. He, when adyanced in 1820 to a chair in the eol- 
lege, was succeeded by the late exceUenfDr. Carson ; who, on his retire- 
ment, made way for the present rector, Dr. Schmitz ; whose learning is 
an hononr to the institution, and whose ability as a teacher, and worth 
as- a man, gire the school aU that strong claim to public 8upp<»rt that 
the eminence of a head master ought to confer. 



r 
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descriptions of the furies. Absurd as the idea was, I don't 
know how it had laid hold of my imagination, and I was 
surprised to see it reversed ; and reversed it certainly was. 
For Mr. Fraser was a plump, jolly, heavy-looking man, 
rather foolish-like as otherwise, and, in my opinion, would 
have made a better landlord than a pedagogue. He seats 
himself, looks smilingly around, asks some simple ques- 
tions, and seems well pleased with answers, which I knew 
I could have made. I was struck ; I could hardly believe 
my own senses ; and every moment I locked for the ap- 
pearance of that rod which had so terrified my apprehen- 
sions. The rod, however, made not its appearance. I 
grew quiet, but still fixed in a stupor of wonder. I gazed 
at the object before me, and listened with the most awful 
attention to all the trifling words that dropped from his 
lips. At last he dismissed us, and I returned home full 
of satisfaction, and told eagerly to every one around me 
my expectations and disi^ppdintment." 

He continued with Mr. Fraser four years, learning only 
Latin. Greek and mathematics were proscribed. His few 
surviving class-fellows only recollect him as a little, clever, 
anxious boy, always near the top of the class, and who 
never lost a place without shedding tears. He says, in the 
Sketch, that he was << not without rivals, and one of them 
at least got the better, being decidedly superior in several 
points.'' I have not been able to discover even the name 
of his solitary victor. 

In October, 1785, he passed on to the rector's class, 
where he remained two years. He was here in the midst of 
one hundred and forty boys, one^half of whom was a year in 
advance of the other half, but all in one room, and at the 
same time, and all under a single master. But this master 
was Adam, who added some Greek to the Latin, and de- 
lighted in the detection and encouragement of every appear-* 
ance of youthful talent or goodness. << It was from this j 
respectable man, (says Scott,) that I first learned the value 
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of the knowledge I had hitherto considered only as a bur- 
densome task/' Jeffrey, through life, recollected him with 
the same judicious gratitude. Of this class he says, << Dur* 
ing my first year (with Fraser) I acknowledged only one 
$uperior ; in the last there w«re not less than ten who 
ranked above me." Whether they were of the ten or not, 
the only two of his school-fellows whom I have been able 
to trace into any distinction, are, the Rev. Dr. Bnmton^ 
Professor of Oriental Literature, and Dr. Alexander Munro^ 
the third of his illustrious line^ Professor of Anatomy, both 
in the College of Edinburgh. 

Voluntary reading was not much in fashion then with 

the High School boys ; but Jeffrey had not neglected it 

utterly, or been frivolous in his selection ; for besides some > 

travels and natural history, the library register shows that[ 

' he ifas rather steady in the perusal of Hume's History,) 

'" and of Mi<l<Ueton's Life of Cicero. ^ 

Thus six years passed away ; and without being marked 
by any of those early achieveiments or indications which 
biography seems to think so necessary for its interest, and 
is therefore so apt to detect, or to invent, in the dawnings 
of those who have risen to future eminence. He escaped 
being made a wonder of. Forty years^ after leaving the 
school, he testified his recollection of it by contributing 
£50 towards its removal to its present beautiful building,'*' 
and noble site. 

One day, in the winter of 1786-7, he was standing on 
the fligh Street, staring at a man whose appearance -struck 
him ; a person standing at a shop door tapped him on tho 
dioulder, and said, <<Ay, kiddie! ye may weel look at 
that man ! That's Robert Bnrns." He never saw Burna 
again. 

In the be^^nning of the winter of 1787, he was sent to 
Glasgow College, in his fourteenth year. This is often a 

* By Mr. Thoi&aB Hamiltoii, aroMteot 
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dangeroof liberation; but U was very Military for one 
whose ambitioB was already awt^keoed,. ajid whose taste 
was beginning to feel the literary ettirac^ns which proved 
the delight of his life. Exemption frem the task*work of 
•ehooly and getting into a region of new seenes, and with 
higher pnrsnits, and more indq>endMu»y were the very 
change which his progress required. I believe that Ohuh 
gow was preferred, with a view to the Oxford exhibitions, 
to which it has long owed so many of its besi students, 
and of which it has in general made so fair a U8e« None 
of our other colleges have such academic prises. If there 
be any rich Scotchman who is now thinking of perpetuating 
bis name by pubHe munificence, let him not waste him- 
self on hosjMitals, or such oommon objects, but let him 
think of the depressing^ poverty of his native c<dleges, and 
pf the honour which a long- roll of distinguished men, 
receiving the higher part of their edneation through his 
bounty, has, for a century and a half, conferred on the 
founds of the Glasgow exhibitions. But if Jeffrey's 
father had any such view, it was soon abandoned. 

He remained at Glasgow for two sessions, that is, from 
October, 1787, to May, 1788, and from October, 1788, to 
May, 1789 ; and was at home during the intervening sum^ 
mers. In his first session his classes were the Greek, 
taught by Professor John Young, and the Logic, by Pro- 
fessor John Jardine. Neither masters nor pupil could have 
been better suited for each other. They gave him good 
teaching, and he took them a spirit most anxious to be 
taught. Jardine, in particular, though recently appointed, 
and conspicuous neither for ability nor fbr learning, had/ 
Itlready evinced that singular power of making youths \ 
work, which, for the forty subsequent years, made his class I 
the intellectual grindstone of the college. Jeffrey seems \ 
to have fancied at first that Jardine did not take sufficient 
notice of hioi ; but he soon formed a steady friendship with 
both him and Young, and never forget wb«t he owed them. 
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There was an article in the Edinburgh Review in 1821, 
(No. 70, Art. 8,) on classical education, shortly after Mr. 
Young's death. It was not written by Jeffrey, butlie added 
a discriminating note exjdaining Young's merits, (p. 308 ;) 
and in addressing the college en his first inauguration as 
Sector, hd mentioned him and Jardine in grateful and 
affectionate terms« Of Jardine, he says : << I cannot resist 
congratulating myself, and all this assembly, that I still 
see beside me one surviving instructor of my early youth, 
— the most revered, the most justly valued, of all my in- 
structors — the individual of whom X must be allowed to 
say hercy what I have never omitted to say in every odier 
place, that it is to him, and his most judicious instructions, 
that I owe my taste for letters, and any little literary dis- 
tinction I may since have be^i enabled to attain. It is no 
small part of the gratification of this day to find him here, 
proceeding, with unabated vigour and ardour, in the emi- 
nently useful career to which his life has been dedicated ; 
and I hope and trust that he will yet communicate to many 
generations of pupils those inestimable benefits to which 
many may easily do greater honour, but for which no one 
can be more grateful than the humble individual who now 
addresses you." 

The only class that I can ascertain his having attended 
during his second session was the Moral Philosophy, under 
Professor Arthur ; whp, being the assistant and successor 
of Beid, must be supposed to have been a person of some 
merit. • 

Professor John Millar, whose subject was Law and Go- 
vernment, was then in his zenith. His lectures were admi- 
rable ; and so wiEis his conversation ; and his evening parties ; 
and his boxing (gloved) with his favourite pupils. No young 
man admitted to his house ever forgot him; a^d the ablest 
used to say that the discussions into which he led them, 
domestically and convivially, were the most exciting and 
the most instructiye exercises in which they ever took a 
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I 

part. Jeffrey says that Iiis books, excellent though they 
be, «< reveal nothing of that magical viracity which made 
his conversation and his lectures still more fall of delight 
than of instruction ; of that frankness and fearlessness which 
led him to engage, without preparation, in every fair con- 
tention, and neither to dread nor disdain the powers of any 
opponent ; and still less, perhaps, of that remarkable and 
nniqne talent, by which he was enabled to clothe, in con- 
cise and familiar expressions, the most profound and ori- 
. ginal views of the modt complicated questions ; and thus to 
render the knowledge which he communicated so manage- 
able and unostentatious, as to turn out his pupils from the 
sequestered retreats of a college^ in a condition immedi- 
ately to apply th^r acquisitions to the business and affairs 
of the world. "^ (Rectorial Address.) 

It has been supposed thait this description could only 
have been drawn by one who had attended the course ; 
but this is a mistake. It was th^ result of subsequent 
acquaintance, and of common fame ; for he was never one 
of Millar's pupils. Tins is confirmed by the class lists, 
which have been preserved, and do not contain Jefirey's 
name ; and by two of Mr. Millar's daughters, recently, if 
not still, alive, who remember their father and Jeffrey's 
introduction to each other, which took place in the theatre, 
some years after the latter had left Glasgow. The truth 
is, that Millar's free doctrines, and his Whig party, were 
held in abhorrence by Mr. J^rey senior; who, after it 
appeared that the«political opinions of Francis were on the 
popular side, and incorrigible, used to blame himself for 
having allowed the mere vimity of Mittar'B influence to 
corrupt and ruin his son. 

The Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, now Principal of the College 
of Glasgow, and the Rev. Dr. Haldane, now Principal of 
the College of St. Mary's, St. Andrews, were fellow-stu- 
dents with Jeffrey at Glasgow, and have given me some 
information about his state and proceedings there. Prin- 
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cipal Macfarlane says, that^ during his first s^uiion, << he 
exhibited nothing remarkable except a degree of qnick- 
iness, bordering, as some thought, on petulance ; and the 
/whim of cherishing a premature moustache, yery black, and 
/ covering the whole of his upper Up, for which he was much 
i laughed at and teased by his fellow-etudents/' But there 
was no want of spirit; for Adam Smith had been set up 
that yeur for the office of Lord Rector, which depends on ' 
the votes of the professors and students, and Principal 
Haldane recollects seeing a little black creature, whom he 
had not observed before, haranguing some boys in the 
green against voting for Dr. Smith. This was Jeffrey* 
Not that he had any objection either to the Wealth of Na* 
tions or to its author ; but the Econonlist was patronised by 
the professors, which has often made the students take the 
opposite side. The opposition, however, was withdrawn, 
and, on the 12th of December, 1787, Smith was installed. 
Jt is very unlikely that Jeffrey would miss seeing such a 
ceremony, in honour of such a man ; but an ex{»>ession in 
his own Inaugural Address, where he says that Smith «iB 
reported to have remained silent," seems to throw a doubt 
on his presenoe. 

In his second session he disclosed himself more satisfao^ 
torily. Principal Macfarlane says, <(He broke upon us 
. very brilliantly. In a debating society, called, I think, the 
Historical and Critical, he distinguished himself as one of 
the most acute, and fluent speakers ; his favourite subjects 
being criticism and metaphysics/' Prc^essor Jardine used 
to require his pupils to write an exercise, and then to make 
them give in written remarks on each other's work. Pria* 
cipal Haldane's essay fell to be examined by Jeffrey, who, 
on this occasion probably, made his first critical adventure. 
<< My exercise (says the Principal) feU into the hands of 
Jeffrey, and sorely do I repent that I did not preserve the 
essay, with his remarks upon iU For though they were 
unmercifully severe, they gave early pronuse of that critical 
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acumen which vas afterwaxd fully developed in the pages 
of the Edinburgh Keview* Ip returning my essay to me, 
the good professor, willing to sare my feelings, read some 
of the remarks, at the beginning of the criticism, but the 
remainder be read in a suppressed tone of voiee, muttering 
something as if he thought it too severe." The first prize 
in the Logic class was awarded, by the votes of the pupils, 
to a person called Godfrey ; but he was much older thsn 
Jeffrey^ who, Principal Hi^djane says, had, all throughout, 
made ^a brilliant figure,'* and was, « unquestionably, the 
ablest student of the class/' 

Some of the students formed themselves into the Elocu* 
taon Sodety, which met every Monday evening, for their 
improvement in recitation. From reoitation to acting is 
but a short .step; and, accordingly, they meant to have 
performed Tancred and Sigismunda, when Principal Mac- 
farlane was to have shone as Bodolpho, and Jeffrey as Si* 
gismunda. But, as an apiirtment within the college was to 
have been the theatre, the academical authorities st(^ed 
the scheme, to the rage of the disappointed actors. On 
the last page of his notes of Professor Arthur's lectures, 
Jeffrey sets forth that, before finally leaving the college, 
he had one thing to << advise, to declare, to reprobate, to 
ask, and to wish.'*-^" What I have to advise is, Mr. Arthur 
and the Principal to pay a little more attention to the 
graces in their respective modes of lecturing and praying." 
« What I declare is, that the Faculty has acted in the 
0}eanest, most illiberal, and despicable manner with regard 
to the Elocution Club." — &;c. &c. 

He began here the pni«tioe, to which he steadily ad- 
hered, of taking full notes of all the lectures he heard ; — ^not 
mere transcripts of what the lecturer said, .but exposkions 
bj the. pupil, in his own language, of what he had meant, 
with discussions of the doctrines. Hence, oven the divi- 
sion of separate prelections is seldom regularly observed ; 

but tho whole course is run together, in a way which, wl^iW 
B 2* 
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it does not swamp the professor, afforded an excellent ezer- 
cise for the, student, both in thinking and composing. 

The turn that his mind was taking is evinced by the 
following letter to his old master, Dr. Adam, which, for a 
boj of fifteen^ seems to be curious: — <<Dear Sir, I do not 
question that you will be surprised at the freedom of this 
uninvited intrusion ; and, when I tell you (by way of apo* 
logy) that^ for these some weeks I have been impelled to 
the deed by the impulse of some internal agent, I question 
if your surprise will be diminished. As a student of phi- 
losophy I thought myself bound to withstand the tempta- 
tion, and as an adept in logic, to analyze the source of its 
effects. Both attempts have been equally unsuccessful. I 
have neither been able to resist the inclination, nor to dis- 
cover its source. My great affection for the study of mind 
led me a weary way before I abandoned this attempt; nor 
did I leave the track of inquiry till I thought I had dis- , 
covered thQ.t it proceeded from some emotion in the powers 
of the will rather than that of the intellect. My epistolary 
communications have hitherto been confined to those whom 
I could treat with all the &miliarity of the most perfect 
equality, and whose experience or attainments I was not ac- 
customed to consider as superior to my own. This, I think, 
will account and apologize for any peculiarity you may 
discern in my style. I think it superfluous to assure you, 
that whatever appearance of levity or petulance that may 
bear, the slightest, the most distant shadow of disrespect 
was never intended. When I recollect the mass of instruc- 
tion I have received from your care — ^when I consider the 
excellent principles it was calculated to convey — ^when I 
contemplate ihe perspicuous, attentive^ and dispassionate 
mode of conveyance — and, when I experience the advan- 
tages and benefits of all these, I cannot refrain the grati- 
fication of a finer feeling in the acknowledgment of my 
obligations. I am sufSciently sensible that these are hack- 
npyed and cant phrases ; but, as they express the senti- 
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ments of my sonl, I think they must be tolerated. If yoa 
ever find leisure to notice this, I shall esteem yoar answer 
as a particular honoar; and that yon may more easily 
accomplish this, I inform you that I lodge at Mr. Milne's, 
Montrose Lodgings. So — ^this is an introductory letter ! 
It wants indeed the formality of such a performance ; but 
the absence of that requisite may for once be supplied by 
the nncerity with which I assure yon I am, dear sir, yours, 
&c.,&c., F, Jbfprby. — Glasgow, January, 1T89." 

To this communication the worthy rector sent the fol- 
lowing answer^ — Edinburgh, January, 1789 — «I received 
your favour with great pleasure, and the more so as you 
say it has proceeded from an emotion in the powers of the 
will rather than the intellect. I perceive, however, it has 
been the joint effect of both, and I am happy to observe 
the latter so well cultivated. For your sentiments and 
expressions are such as indicate no small proficiency in the 
studies in which you have been engaged. I should have 
shown yon how much I valued your epistolary communica- 
tions by acknowledging them in xsourse ; but I delayed it 
till I should have a little more leisure. It is long sihce 
I have relinquished the field of metaphysical speculation, 
otherwise I should answer you in kind. I was very fond 
of these studies at your- time of life ; but I have exchanged 
them, if not for more entertaining, at least for more prac- 
tical pursuits; as I hope you will soon do, with all the 
success which your industry and talents merit. You need 
not be afraid to take up hackneyed phrases ; for it is the 
property of genius to convert every thing to its own use, 
and to give the most common things a new appearance. 
I thank you for your very polite compliments. You have 
handsomely expressed what I have at least attempted, for 
I have not yet effected what I wished. There is much 
room for improvement in the plan of education in this 
country; but there are so many obstacles to it, that I 
begin to despair^ of seeing it accomplished. One thing 
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gives me the greAtest satidfftetion — ^that in our universitiea, 
and particularly in yours — ^young men have the best op* 
portunitiea of acquiring extensive knowledge^ uad the most 
liberal principles. I hope you will never forget to join 
classical elegance with philosophical accuracy and investi- 
gation* Even the mechanical part of writing is not below 
your attention. You see the freedom which you are always 
to expect from me, and I know you will take it in good 
part." 

It would have been ^comfortable to Jeffrey's many cor- 
respondents if he had taken the xector's hint about the 
mechanical part of writing. His incapacity of manuscript 
seems to have been a very early subject of domestic cen- 
sure. He tells his sister Mary about this time, <^I am 
sure I would willingly forfeit any of my attainments to 
acquire a good form of writing. For I am convinced much 
more time and trouble have I bestowed upon this, without 
^ffedt, than would have been sufiScient for the acquisition 
of a nmch more complex object. The truth is, I detest the 
employment. Such a mechanical drudgery ! and without 
any certainty of the attainment of my end." Of course, 
the detestation prevailed, and a more illegible hand has 
very rarely tormented friends. The plague of small and 
misshapen letters is aggravated by a love of contractions, 
and an aversion to the relief of new paragraphs. There 
are whole volumes, and even an entire play with the full 
complement of acts and scenes, without a new line. Here, 
however, aa in every thing else, he improved as he ad- 
vanced. 

To those who only knew him in his maturity, there was 
nothing more prominent in the character of his intellect 
than its quickness. He seemed to iuvent arguments, and 
to pour out views, and to arrive at conclusions, instinc- 
tively. Preparation was a thing with which it was thought 
that so elastio a spirit did not require to be encumbered. 
Nevertheless, quick though he undoubtedly was, no slow 
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mind was ever aided by steadier industry. If diere be 
any thing valuable in the history of his. progress, it seems 
to me to consist chiefly in the example of meritorious 
labour which his case exhibits to yonng men, even of the 
highest talent. If he had chosen to be idle, no youth 
would have had a stronger tentptation or a better excuse 
for that habit ; because his natural vigour made it easy for 
him to accomplish far more than his prescribed tasks re- 
spectably, without much trouble, and with the additional 
applause of doing them off hand. But his early passion 
for distinction was never separated from the conviction, 
that in order to obtain it, he must work for it. 

Accordingly, from his very boyhood, he was not only a^ 
diligentj but a very systematio student ; and in particular, 
he got very early into the invaluable habit of accompanying 
all his pursuits by collateral composition ; never for the 
sake of display, but solely for his own culture. The steadi- 
ness with which this almost daily practice was adhered to 
would be sufficiently attested by the mass of his writings 
which happens to be preserved ; though these be obviously 
only small portions of what he must have executed. There 
are notps of lecture, eslsays, translations, abridgments, 
speeches, criticisms, tales, poems, &c. ; not one of them 
done from accidental or momentary impulse, but all wrought 
out by perseverance and forethought, with a view to his 
own improvement. And it is now interesting to observe 
how very soon he fell into that line of criticism which 
afterward was the business of his life. Kearly the whole 
of his early original prose writings are of a critical charac- 
ter ; and this inclination toward analysis and appreciation 
was so strong, that almost every one of his compositions 
closes by a criticism on himself. ^ 

Of these papers only four, written at Glasgow, remain. 
They are on the Benevolent Affections, the Immortality 
of the Soul, the Law of Primogeniture, and Sorcery and 
Incantation. The one on the Benevolent Affections, ex- 
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tending-^ to about fifty folio pages of^ ordinary ^ting, is 
the earliest of his surviving' compositions. Both in its 
style and its reasoning, it seems to me an extraordinary 
performance for his age. 

' He was occasionally assisted in his Glasgow studies by 
Mr. James Marshall, who was soon afterward appointed one 
of the college chaplains ; and at last had the charge of the 
Presbyterian congregation of Waterford, where he died in 
1827. He was an able and accomplished man, of considera- 
ble colloquial powers, and greatly respected^ His pupil and 
he kept up their accquaintaUce so long as Mr. Marshall lived. 

The pupil was subject at this time, or Supposed so, to 
what he deemed, superstitious fears ; to cure himself of 
which he used to walk alone at midhight round the Cathe- 
dral and its graveyard^ which were then far more solitary 
than they are now. 

After leaving Glai^ow, in May, 1789, he returned home, 
and remained in and about Edinburgh till September, 1791i. 
when he went to Oxford. During this long imd important 
interval lie seems, fortunately, to have been left entirely 
to himself. There is no reason to suppose that he attended 
any of the Edinburgh College classes, except a course of 
Scotch Law, by Professor David Hume, (Session 1789-90,) 
and of Civil lifiw, by Mr. Dick, (Session 1790-91,) and he 
was not even distracted by companions. He had scarcely 
a single intimate associate beyond his own relations. The* 
place he most delighted to go to was Herbertshire, in the 
county of Stirling, belonging to his uncle-in-law, William 
Morehead, Esq. He was strongly attached to that gen- 
tleman, and to all his fatnily. His son Robert was his 
great friend through life. The place was then entire, well 
kept, and unpolluted by manufactures; the house full of 
good plate and good pictures, with a sumptuous cellar, and 
a capital library. The happiest days of his youth were 
those spent there. He onee made me go with him from 
Stirling to see it ; but it was deformed and impoverished, 
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and saddened by many painM changes; and he came 
away, resolving- never to see it again. 

Ka period of his youth was passed more usefaUy than 
this ; when he was left to his own thoughts and to his own 
occnpations. He adhered so steadily in what he calls the 
^^ dear y retired^ adored j little window*^ of his Lawnmarket 
garret, to his system of self- working, that, though leading 
a very cheerful and open air life, the papers of his compo- 
sition that remain, deducting articles, of only a sheet or 
two, are about sixty in number. This is npt mentioned in 
order to earn for him the foolish and unfortunate praise 
too often given to prematurity, but as facts in the history 
of the individual, and because they reveal the culture which 
was rewarded by the sub8e(|uent harvest. Besides various 
lighter pages, there are among these exercises, translations 
of Oicero, pro Lig^io and pro Milone, an epitome of Gil- 
lies's Greece, a Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing, Notes from Beattie's Essays, Remarks on Composition, 
chiefly in ikvour of the reality of happy moments, an Essay 
on Happiness, one on Physiognomy, a clever and well- writ- 
ten refutation, of Lavater, one on Poetry, being an excel- 
lent discourse on the poetical character, four sermons, and 
a long poem on Breaming. Several other papers of a 
higher order, however excellent, owe their principal in- 
terest now to the criticisms on themselves by which they 
are closed. 

Some of these are as follows : — 

<< Excerpts carptatim from Blackstone's Commentaries;" 
being, besides excerpts, a condensed exposition and discus- 
sion of the author's doctrines. 

Some translations from Livy ; among others^ ^^The speech 
of Appian Claudius against tJie motion, for withdrawing 
the army from the siege of Veii,** It is not a bad transla- 
tion ; but the best of it is these closing remarks i — " The 
contents of the preceding pages are certainly not estimable 
productions; nor are the moments which were spent in their 
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eompoaition to be recalled with thftt complacency wMch 
generally attends the recollection of well-spent time. They 
are neither, however, totally contemptible, nor altogether 
witfaottt U3e. The translation is of that vagne and licen-' 
tions nature which scruples not to insert any extraneous 
ideas which seem entitled to a place, or to omit such as 
appear to be unjustly admitted. The habits of the orato- 
rical antd florid style that I have assumed, though totally 
improper for any other species of composition, are some- 
times beneficial to those, whoj like me, have Bomeprodp^ctof 
one ddy speaking in public* At any rate, the practice of it^ 
as it increases the store of new expressions, has a necessary 
and rapid tendency to ei^rich and enlarge our common lan- 
guage ; and it appears to me that those benefits are more 
certainly, or at least, more easily, acquired from aiming 
at this sort of luxuriance in translation, than in original 
composition, both because.it is difficult to invent t^cs so 
well adapted to the embellishments of oratory as the genius 
of the ancients has preserved, and chiefly because the mind^ 
not being at all occupied aboui the sentimeuts or sense of 
the work, is at full leisure to attend to the expression, 
which, in original composition, must always be a secondary 
object. It is, after all, however, btit a work of indolence ; 
and so littl^ exertion is requisite to succeed in it, as well 
as it is possible for me to succeed, that I suspect there is 
more of ostentation and self-flattery than real love of 
knowledge, or desire of improvement, in thus formally 
writing down what I could go on to translate extempore 
I with very little or bo be^tation. To all conscientious re- 
ibukes of this nature, I reply in a set form, — ^It is better 
ithan doing nothing.— F. J. — December 14th, 1790." 

" An JSpitom^ of Imoretiusy or the nature of things,'* 
ends thua: — <<The epitome I have now completed of this 
beautiful author is, I am sensible, a very disgraceful per- 
formance. The poetical beauties of the original are en- 
tirely lost; |he ingenious climax of argument which he 
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has uniformly adopted^ as well as the rhetorical declama* 
tion he has eaiplojed to enforce them, are also necessarily 
annihilated in a work which only gires the result of the 
progress, and is contented with barely stating the sum of 
the reasoning. For any other person's undertaking a work 
like this, I should, I belieye, be as much puzaled to dis» 
coyer a reason, as they may possibly be to account for my 
attempting it. The explication of the matter is this : — 
Having heard the phSosophy of Lucretius much under- 
valued, and piurtly ridiculed, by personages whose con- 
demnation I have been accustomed to regard as an infalli- 
ble token of merit in the object of rl, I resolved as usual 
to employ my own judgment, either to reverse or confirm 
their award. A bare perusal I at first thought would be 
sufficient for this purpose ; but so uniformly was I trans- 
ported and carried away by the charms of the poetry, and 
the inimitable strength of the expressions, that I generally 
forgot the subject on which they were displayed^ — and in 
the enthusiasm of admiration, lost that cool impartiality 
which alone can produce a correct judgment. It was n^ 
cessary, then, to divest the philosophy — the reason-— of 
this poem of that blaze of light, which, by dazzling the 
senses, prevented them from judging truly.. I have done 
so, and the few preceding pages contain the execution* 
This is all I think necessary to write for my future in- 
formation. The result of my experiment I do not choose 
to perpetuate. My judgment, I hope, for some years, will\ 
not at least be decaying — ^and while that is not the case, I 
should wish it always to form its daily opinion from a daily 
exerti<m. The authority of our own opinion, though per- 
haps the least dangerous of any, still participates in those 
inconveniences which all species of authority create, and 
while a man's powers are unimpaired, it were a lucky thing 
if he could every day forget the sentiments of the former, 
that they might receive the correction or confirmation of a 
second judgment, — ^Edinburgh, Sept. 8^ 1790." — F. J. ^' 

3 
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: A discoursQ without any title, but Trhieh is on the terms 
and the ideas, poetry and prose, terminates thus :*— m I do 
not like this piece. But of which of my productions can I 
not say the same ? Here,^ however, it is said with peculiar 
^>^etgj. Xho style is glaringly unequal : affectedly plain 
in the beginning, oratoriciil in the end. The design is not 
Que, and I; am afraid the sentiments not consistent. It is 
proper to remark that the word prose^ which is the only 
one I can find antithetical to poesy, is not qualified for 
that station ; for it implies, I believe,^ merely a mechanical 
distinction, and, is properly opposed to verse. This has 
occasioned part of the confusion I lament. This is not the 
time to add, or to correct ; but before I had done asserting 
the contrary, I began to suspect that the old ground of 
discrimination was preferable to my mode of abrogating it, 
and that we were in the wrong to give a more extensive 
meaning to the term poetical, when applied to a sentiment^ 
or genius, which ought only to signify that they were pe- 
culiarly fit to be exposed in that style, which (though not 
from any magical or innate sympathy) had been most 
usually allotted to the expression of those ideas. Were I 
to proceed to unfold this new idea at full length, I would 
very likely, in the course of my defence of it, discover 
some new obstacle to my belief which might return me to 
my abdicated opinion, or perhaps turn me over to yet 
another, which might serve me in the same way. I have 
no mind to encounter such a hydra." — F. J. 

This is his apology for a translation of part of Racine's 
Britannicus into blank verse — " This barbarous version of 
the elegant Bacine, I feel myself bound to stigmatize with 
its genuine character, that as often as the proofs of my 
stupidity, displayed on the foregoing pages, shall mortify 
my pride, I may be comforted by the instance of candour 
set forth on this. At those moments, too, I would likewise 
have it known, that these verses, if so they may be called, 
were written down just as they were composed, and with 
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more rapidity than I in general Uot my prose. Folly 
satisfied with my performance, and fully conyinced that 
any purpose I had in yiew is abundantly folfilledy I think 
it unnecessary to labour through another act, and have just 
sensibility enough to restrdn me from unnecessarily man- 
gling more of so complete an original. I find myself not a 
little puzzled to assign any use to which this work may be 
put.. Though, upon refiection, I find that it may be of 
some service tame in the labours of future days, and, by 
being compared.witfai any of my more correct performances, 
will serve as a perpetual foil, and stimulate my exertion, 
by showing me how much my late works surpassed my 
earlier. It would not perhaps be inexcusable if I should 
insist that, being writt^i with that design, the muUiplicity 
of its imperfections is commendable. — F. J. — ^Edinburgh, 
October 29, 1790." 

'Four Speeche9 are supposed to be addressed to the House 
of Xyommons. The first is entitled <^ Orati&nis JExemploTj*' 
the second, << l^nuisy" the third, ^^ Mediocris" the fourth, 
<< SullimisJ^ Exemplar is op the constitutional control 
of the Commons over the public expenditure. Tenuii 
urges the abolition of the slave trade; apd Mediocris is a 
fierce onset on a member who had agreed with him in 
this, but puts it on a bad ground, and << was somewhat 
too abstruse and metaphysical for my comprehension." 
Sublimis fulminates against a wretch who had actually de- 
fended the trade. But then, <^the proceedings of this day, 
Mr. Speaker, have caused me to feel more shame and sorrow 
than I ever believed could fall to the lot of integrity and 
honour; and I am the more severely afiected by their 
oppression, as they have assailed me from a quarter whence 
they were little expected, and have fiowed from a source 
which I used to regard as the fountain of my happiness 
and pride," &c.> 

^^ My opinions of some authors*' is a collection of short 
critical judgments. He says in a note, <' I have only 
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Tentured to eharticteuze those e^^Ao Kave~ dctuaUy under* 
gone my peruaaV, Yet tbey are fifty in numbeF; and^ 
besides most of the English classics, include Fenelon^ Vol- 
taire, Marmontel, Le Sage, Moliere, Racine, Boosseau^ 
BoUin, Bufibn, Montesqoieii, &c. His pemsal of many of 
these must have been very partial; yet it is surprising 
how just moat of bis conceptions of their merits and defects 
are. Many of these criticisms, especially of English 
irriters, anch as Dryden, Locke, and Pope, are written in. 
a style of acute and delicate discrimination, and express 
the ultimate opinions of his maturer years. Johnson, as 
might be expected of a youth, is almost the only one whom 
he rates far higher then than he did afterward. 

There are twelve LetterSy. each somewhat longer than & 
paper of the Spectator, addressed to an imaginary «< My 
Dear Sir," and subscribed hj PhiloBophuu^ Simulator j Pro^ 
teuBj Scrutator^ Solomon^ &c., and all dated July, 1789. 
They are all on literary and philosophical subjects, lively 
and well compo^d. One of, them ia upon Oriticwmr^Xxy: 
no means the best, but now curious from its subject. It 
explains the 'importance of the art, and the qualities of 
the sound critic* 

Between November, 1789, and March, 1790, there are 
thirty-one essays, each about the same length with these 
letters. They are full of vigorous thinking, and of power- 
ful writing; and a mere statement of these subjects will 
show hJfl fertility. They are entitled ; — 



1. On Human Happiness. 

2. On a State of Nature. 
8. On Slavery. 

4. On Sincerity and Self-Loye. 

5. On Indolence. ^ 

6. On the Praise of former Ages. 

7. The Superiority of the Sexes. 

8. Of Man. 

9. Of the Lore of Fame. 

10. Of Fancy. 

11. On Jealousy. 

12. Celibacy and Marriage. 



13. Of LoTo. 

14. Of Man. 

15. Of Local Emotion. 

16. Ancient and Modern Learning. 

17. On the Fate of Qeniu«. 

18. On Death. 

19. Of a Town Life. 

20. Of Human Instinct. 

21. On Noyel Reading. 

22. On New Year's Day. 

2S. On Beaux-ism. \ , 

24. On Beauty. 



' 
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25. On the Poetio CharMtor. 

26. On Fortitude. 

27. The Use of Philosopher. 



28. TheTTseofKidienle. 

29. Of Literary Habits. 

80. The Companionable Yirtnes. 



81. Of file Foregoing Essays. 

Thia last discourse is as follows : — << As I think this sort 
of triyial writing serves very little purpose in the line of 
improvement 9 Z believe I am now writing the last essaj of 
this size and style, that shall ever be reduced to legible 
characters. Dr. Johnson has spent papers in meaauring 
the syllables of blank verse, and surely I may employ part 
of one to justify my own conduct, and satisfy myself of the 
reasons which induced me to reduce to permanency the 
vague and trifling conceptions of my mind upon the 
most trite topics of general declamation. It was, I thought, 
and 80 fur I surely did think justly, a very essential 
point- for a young man to acquire the habit of express- 
ing himself with ease upon subjects which he is unavoidably 
[illegible] one time or another to talk of. This, to be sure, 
might perhaps have been attained, in a degree adequate to 
aU cftmm(m occasions, without being at the trouble to write 
down all that I said, or might have 'said, on them ; and as 
the habit of writing and speaking are not quite reciprocal, 
the plan of accustoming myself to speak a great deal upon 
them may perhaps appear better calculated for this pur- 
pose. But besides that I thus avoid many inaccuracies, 
and as I am in Scotland, many imi»roprieties, I can spare 
auditors from the fatigue of being the tools and vehicles 
of my experiment, and save myself from the reputation 
of l^lkativeness and folly. But though the habit of 
speaking easily be a very valuable one, that of thinking 
correctly is undoubtecHy much more so. These, too, can- 
not be attained by mere mechanical practice, and an 
earlier exertion of these powers with which every one is 
endued is absolutely necessary to confirm it. 

« The human mind, at least mine, which is all I have to 
do with, is such a chaotic confused business,, such a jumble 

3* 
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and hurry of idea&, that it is absolutely ioipossible to follow 
the trs^n and extent of our idead upon any one topic, 
without more exertion than the conception of them re* 
quired* To remedy thisj ai^d to fix the bounds of our 
knowledge and l)elief on any subject, there is no way but 
io write down, deliberately and patiently, the notions which 
first naturally present themselves on tbftt point ; or if we 
refuse any, taking care it be such as have assumed a place 
in our mincls merely from the influence of education or 
prejudice, and not those which the hand of reason has 
planted, and which had been nurtured by the habit of re- 
flection. There is likewiere a subordinate habit, of no little 
importance, which is more nearly ^applicable to the unifor- 
mity and size of these essays. Though the subjects of which 
they treat are very vaHous in point of dignity, it is by no 
means useless that an equal share of time and paper should 
b^ allotted to each. The Common routine of mental occu- 
pation is so much habituated to little and trivial subjects, 
that it is requisite to treat even more sublime topics in tho 
same style, and fashion, if we would have them rece'ived. 
As in early ages a moral writer is alleged to convey his 
instruction in the form of a fable, a parable, or a tale, we 
have as frequent occasion to take up . . . [torn.] 

<( By habituating myself to this sort of management, I 
thought I should never want something to say upon trivial 
subjects, — -isomething to the purpose on more important ones. 
The only other object I had in view was, perhaps not the least 
important of the whole, to attempt an imitation of the style 
and manner of the principal persons who have exhibited 
their abilities in pi^riodical and skort essays. Dr. Johnson, 
Addison, Mackenzie, and Steele, are the pnly personages I 
have attempted to ape, and these it would be absurd in me 
to cope with. I have at least this consolation, that my 
emulation can be called by no means little. Of these essays 
I have little more to say. I have in truth said perhaps 
already more than they deserve. Though for two reasons 
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it waa iitopossible to ayoid their escape ; the one, that it was 
to myself the contained apology is addressed ; the other, 
that I should otherwise have been at a loss hotr to have filled 

i. a sheet, while on the first lines Z dedared that such was its 
limitation^ an excuse which will often be necessary for 
many absurdities in the preceding leaves of this pacquet* 
Simplicity, and not elegance, is the quality I have chiefly 
studied. In some the language, in others the sentiment^ 
was principally attended to. In all, however, originality 
of both was as much as possible endeavoured to be dis* 
played." 

But the most curious of Jbhese youthful compositions is a 
paper of about seventy folio pages, entitled << Sketch of my 
owneharactery' dated 23d November, 1790, on the first page, 
and 12th December, 1790, on the last. It is so singular a 
piece of self analysis for seventeen^ that I have sometimes 
been inclined to put it into the appendix ; but it is better 
not. Though well written, and full of striking d>servations, 

; it is seldom safb to disclose descriptions by a man of him- 
self. Even when perfectly candid, and jieither spoQed by 
the afiectation Of making himself better |K)r worse than . 
he really was, they are apt to be misunderstood ; and their 
publication, especially near his own. day, is certain to pro- 
voke ridicule. 

Many younger men have distinguished themselves by 
more surprising displays of early ability. But (as it seems 
to me) the peculiarity of Jeffrey's case is, that in these 
efforts he was not practising any thing that depended on 
positive rule, or could be found laid formally down in books, 
or implied chiefly the possession of a good memory. His 
science was life and its philosophy; which he prosecuted, 
apparently, in order to acquire that power which enables 
its possessor to form correct perceptions of what is true 
in matters resolving into mere opinion. The merit of 
these and subsequent exercises, it resolves into judgment 
and taste, as applied to subjects which admit of no absolute 
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^ laritmon, aad on ^hich tb^re is little to be learned, except 
from the teacher wkhin.' Hia doetrioes and deoLnons, 
when he is serious, and not merelj upholding a theme, are 
generally jast ; and evei;!. when they are wrong, the delicacy 
of the discrimination, the richness of the vieVrs, and the 
animation of the style, are indisputable. The wonder la 
how such ideas got into so yonng a head, or such Beiitencea 
into so ontaifght a pen. 

Z' It was about this time (1790 or 1791) that he had the 

(^honour of assisting to carry the biograjdier of Johnson, in 

/ a state of great intoxication, to bed. For this he was 

. rewarded next morning by Mr. Boswell, who had learned 

who his bearers hadbeen, clapping Us head, and telling 

' him that he was a very promising lad, and that << if you go on 

I as you've begun, you may live to be a Bozzy yourself yet." 

He left Edinburgh for Oxford towards the end of Sep. 

tember^ 1791, with his father,, his brother, and Mr. Napier^ 

who afterward married his oldest sister. They loitei-ed 

and visited so much that they took a fortnight to reach 

their destination. He h&d been at Oxford before, but 

only passing through it; and after being left there, felt a 

pang on his first entire loneliness. It, may seem to be 

rather an unreasonable pang for a youth going to eo 

bright a country as England, and to a place with so many 

attractions as Oxford. But with whatever cordiality Jef- 1 

.'frey Entered into social scenes, it was always on affection*, 

that his real happiness was dependent, ^e ever clung to 

he arts . As soon as any excitement that kept him up was 

over, his spirit, though strong, and his disposition, though 

sprightly, depended on the presence of eld familiar friends. 

He scarcely ever took even a professional journey of a day 

or two alono without helplessness and discomfort. When left 

to himself^ therefore, for the first time, at a distance from 

home, it was i&ccording to his nature that h^ should feel a 

lowness which gave an nnfavourable inplination, from the 

very first^ to his Oxford impressions. 



This place was not then ^hat it ^s now. Jeffrey went 
there eager for improvement, by literary energy ; and aa 
he knew it only by the' echo of its fiuno, he thonght of 
it as purely a great seat of learning and of education, and of 
all the appropriate habits. No wander that, with snch ideas, 
he was shocked on finding some things in the reality of the 
place diffiBrent from what he had expected^ This vfna es- 
pecially the case at Qneen's^ the college he entered, which 
was then not distinguished by study and propriety done. 

However, he neither gave his new comrades nor his own 
candour a very long trial.. In a letter to the late Mr. 
Kobertson, of Inches, one of his Glasgow companions, 
dated 23d October, 1791, being within a week of his ar> 
rival, he describes his fellow students as a set of ^^pedanU^ 
coxcombs, and strafi^€r8'*'^the last quality, no doubt, being 
the worst in his sight. On the l^th he wrote to his sis« 
ter : — << Dear Mary, Shut up alone in my melancholy i^art- 
ment, — a hundred niiles at least distant from all those with 
whom I have been accustomed to live,-HBurrounded by 
chapels, and libraries, and halls, with hardly an acquaint- 
ance to speak to, and not a friend to confide in, — ^what do' 
I feel — ^what shall I write ? If my writing inust be the ex- 
pression of my sensation, I must speak only of regret, and 
write only an account of my melancholy. But I feel too 
keenly the pain of such a sensation, to think of communi* 
cating^ a share of it through the sympathy of those I love. 
Fancy yourself in my place,-^but two days parted from my 
fatiher and brother, — ^with the prospect of many irksome 
and weary days before I shaU meet them agam — ^ignorant 
of the forms and duties of my new situation, di£Sdent of 
my own profioieney, and apprehensive of destroying my 
own happiness by disappointing the expectations of my 
friends — ^fancy yourself thu^ and I think you will be able 
to comprehend my situation. But it is cruel to make yon 
share in it even in fancy. I shofild have told you I was 
happy, and made you so, in the belief of my report ; but. 
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' let US pass from. this. It is a noble thing to be inde- 
pendents — ^to have totally the management and direction 
of one's person and conduct; and this is what I enjoy 
here, (did I not always so ?) lor ezeept being obliged to 
attend prayers at seven every morning, and at five every 
evening— except that, I say, and the necessity of coming 
to the common hall at three to eat my dinner, and to all 
the lectures of whatever denomination at some other hoars 
— I have the absolute and uncontrolled disposal of myself 
in my own hands* I am dependent upon nobody to boil 
my kettle or mend my fire. Not I. I am alone in my 
rooms — ^for you must know I havB no less than three — and 
need not permit a single soul to come into them except 
when, I please. But you wish to know perhaps how long 
I have enjoyed this monarchy. On Wednesday morning 
my father, John, and Napier departed for Buxton, and 
left me here alone and melancholy in a strange land. The 
rooms I had chosen could not be ready for me before 
night, and I sauntered about from street to street,, and 
from college to college. I would not recall the sensations 
of that morning, were not those of the present hour too 
similar to let me forget them. I felt as if I were exposed 
to starve upon a desert island ; as if the hour of my death 
w^re at hand, and an age of torture ready to follow it. I 
came to dinner at the common hall^got a little acquainted 
with one or two of the students, and kept in their company, 
for I was afraid of solitude, tiU I retired to sleep. Why 
must I always dream that I am in Edinburgh ? The un- 
packing of my trunk rendered, me nearly mad. I cannot 
yet bear to look into any of my writings. I have not now 
one glimpse of my accustomed genius nor fancy. Oh ! my 
dear, retired, adored little window ; I swear I would forfeit 
all hopes and pretensions, to be restored once more to it, 
and to you, could I do it with honour and with the applause 
of others. But this is almost mad too, I think. I came to 
. 49tudy law — ^and I must study Latin^ and Greek, and Bhe- 
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toric, and Grammar) and Ethics, and Logic, and Chemistry, 
and Anatomy, and Astronomy — and Law afterward, if I 
please^that is, I must attend lectures upon all these sab* 
jects, if there be any, and pass examinations in them by- 
and-by. By heaven, I am serious, and they will allow 
neither absurdity nor inconvenience in the practice." 

Six weeks after this he tells his cousin, (and a great 
favourite, Miss Grockat, afterward Mrs. Murray) — « This 
place has no latent charms.* A scrutiny of six wedcs has 
not increased my attachment. It has, however, worn off 
my disgust; and knowing that neither the place, nor its! 
inhabitants, nor their manners, can be changed by my di8« 
pleasure, I have resolved to withdraw that displeasure, .. 
which only tortured myself, and to fancy that this is the 
seat of elegance, and virtue, and science. But I have 
made a vow not to speak again upon the subject.'' 

Ev^n the social habits of his new friends were unsatis- 
factory- " My dear Miss, (his sister Mary, 6th March, 
vl792,) don't you think it a pity, when the moon shines in 
all the majesty of silence — when every breeze is sunk to 
rest — and every star is glowing on high^— don't you think 
it a pity to waste such an hour as this — an hour which so 
seldom shines upon us here-^in reading such infernar unin- 
teresting stuff, as is almost too bad for the cloudiest day in 
November ? I think so, upon my soul ; and, therefore, after 
trying two or three pages, and finding I did not understand 
one syllable, I laid aside Heineccius, half in triumph and 
half in despair, set the candlestick a-top of him, and took 
up my pen to converse with you. I wish it were a speak* 
ing-trumpet for your sajce." 

<«Is there any thing, do you think, Cara, so melancholy 
as a company of young men without any feeling, vivacity, 
or passion ? We must not expect, here, that warmth and 
tenderness of soul which is to delight and engage us; but 
let us at least have some life, some4aughter, some imper- 
tinence, wit, politeness, pedantry, prejudices — something 
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/to supply the place of interest and sensation. But these 
^ blatik parties ! oh ! the quintessence of insipidity. The 
conversation dying from lip to lip— every countenance 
lengthening aiid obscuring in the shade of nintnal lassi- 
tude—the stifled yawn contending with the affected smile 
upon every cheeky and the languor and stupidity of the 
party gathering and thickening every instant by the mu- 
tual contagion of embarrassment and disgust. For when 
you enter into a set of this kind, you are robbed of your 
electricity in an instant, and by a very rapid process are 
cooled down to the state of the surrounding bodies. In the 
BamQ of heaven, what do such beings conceive to be the 
order and use of Society ? To them it is no source of en- 
joyment ; and there cannot be a more complete abuse of 
\ time, wihe, and fruit." "This law is a vile work. I wish I 
had been bred a piper. For these two months I have con- 
ceived nothing distinctly. For all that time I have had a 
coQtinual vision of I know not what beautiful and sublime 
things floating and glittering before my eyes. I at first 
thouglit it was a fit of poetry ; but upon trial t could find 
neither words nor images. When I offered to lay hold 
upon any of its beauties, the splendid show vanished and 
grew confused, like the picture of the moon you may have 
tried to scoop up out of the water. I am much pleased 
with your late letters ; though there is still a remnant 
of what I found fault with in your style. You must either 
be merry, or melancholy, or angry, or envious, when you 
write again. You have not the ease of a style which is 
merely calm or indifferent. I avoid it as much as possible." 
<< Except praying and drinking, I see nothing else that 
it is possible to acquire in this place.^' (To Mr. Robert- 
son.) 

After only seven months' residence he had a prospect of 
escaping, and says to his sister, (22d April, 1792,) « Our 
long vacation commences about the end of June, and t 
suppose my residence at Oxford will finally conclude at that 
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period. Bot for Sco^nd — Scotl&nd ! I have not tlie same 
assoranoe of Tisiting it at that time. Yet. I have neTer 
heard any thing, even a hint, to the contrary from my 
father, irihose prohibition alone can disappoint me* Ah ! 
Gara ! you cannot imagine how mnofa I languish to return ; 
with what idflions of happiness my fancy deludes me when 
I permit it to. feign mytolf practising at the Scotch Bae 
with plentiful success ! I belieye it is the prospect of the 
expense I must occasion by proceeding on my present line, 
and" the uncertainty of my success, that renders my situa- 
tion so unpleasing. I have an idea that I am happier than 
most people I see here ; yet I am the only one that thinks 
of complaining of his situation, or who does not appear 
perfectly satisfied with himself. '^ 

At last, in June, 1792, his short connection with Oxford 
closed, and its end was thus recorded by himself. His 
admission had b^en attested by the following certificate, or 
whateyer else it is called. << Ozonise, Octobris 17mo, Anno 
Domini 1791. Quo die comparuit coram me Franciscus 
Jeffrey, e- GolL Reg. Arm., Fil., et subscripsit Articulis 
Fidei et B.eligionis ; et juramentum suscepit de agnoscenda 
suprema regies majestatis potestate; et de obserrandis 
jrt»tutis, privilegeiis, et consuetudinibus hujus univ^rsatis. 
8am« Dennis, jpro Vice Oan«" Below which the said Fran- 
ciscus writes, << Hanc universitatem, tsedio miserrime affec*' 
tus, tandem hilari9 relic^ui, Ter. KaL JuL 1792 ; meque 
hisoe obligationibus privilegiisque subduxi. F. J^rey.'^ 
And on the other side of the parchment he sets down a list 
of twenty-seven of his acquaintances and a tutor, with a 
-character, in one line of each. The tutor is soon disposed 
of. << Pedant,'' is all he gets. Such a one is << honest, 
plain, sensible;" one <^ polite, lazy, quick, dissipated;" 
one *« merry, good-natured, noisy, foolish;" one "stiff, 
ignorant, silent, passive, foolish;" and so he goes on 
through the whole twenty-seven; never, but in one in- 
stance, aU complimentary. This instance is in the case of 

4 
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Maton, who I understand to liaye been lis fiitnre friend, 
the late Dr. Ifatcm, described « philosopher," as he really 

was. 

In spite of the preyailing dissipation and idleness, he 
himself was a diligent stndent in his own way. Sir John 
Stoddarty who knew him there, says that thoi^h "not a 
reading man, he most have deyoted much time to litera- 
tore in general; for his eonyersation, though always gay 
and liyely, eyinced a large store of information." Accord* 
ingly, he himself nsed^ acknowledge, that diongh, on 
the whole, disappointed with Oxford, his time there had 
not been lost totally. This indeed is implied in the fact, 
that daring these nine months, he wrote a great many 
papers, of which ei^teen happen to haye been preseryed. 
Some of them'are short and immaterial, such as a trans- 
lation of the life of Agricola, and another sermon ; which 
last seems to be a spedes of composition rather sednctiye 
to literary laymen. His are about as good as any sermons 

;'can be which are got np as mere rhetorical exercises. 
Seyeral of them were preached, with considerable effect ; 
particularly by Mr. Marshall, whose elocution did justice 
to the author's style, and by a late respectable minister of 
our Established Church, who had been a tutor at Herbert- 
shire, and imposed some of them on his congregation so 

X lately as 1825. 

Among the longer papers, there is one on Beauty ; which 
18 interesting, as the germ of his treatise on that subject, 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, many years afterward. It 
is in the form of a dialogue between him and Eugenius, in 
which the two speakers discuss the nature of the qualities 
by which objects are recommended to taste. The whole 
theories of association, of utility, of properties inherent in 
the objects, or of its all resolving into the state of the ob- 
server's own mind, &c., are discussed with ability and liveli- 
ness. He inclines to the association principle, of which 
the folbwing is his first iHustration : — « For what is it, 
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continued I, stopping and stretohing ont my arm^ as I 
pointed to the landscape around us, — What else is it, do 
you think, Eugemos, that enables this retired valley, that 
peaceful stream, or these velvet hills, to warm and trans- 
port my bosom with the satisfaction in which it now over- 
flolvs — ^what is it but the talisman, and the proof it affords 
of the happiness and security of so many of my brethren 
as are eipployed and supported, and made happy, in the 
cultivation and produce thereof. See ! added I eagerly, and 
grasped his arm with violence — see that little, dim, distant 
light, which shines like a setting star on the horizon ; is 
there any thing in the whole circle a^d series of objects 
with which we are surrounded on every side, that pleases 
and affects you more than its soft and tranquil light,— than 
the long line of trembling fire with which it has crossed the 
lake at the bottom of the cliff under which it bums ? And 
what is it that yields this simple object so high a power of 
pleasing, but that secret and mysterious association by 
which it represents to us the calmness and rustic simplicity 
of the inhabitants of that cottage ; by which we are trans- 
ported within its walls, and made to see and to observe the 
whole economy and occupation of the household." 

A paper on the poetry of Hayley and Miss Seward is 
an anticipation, both in style and. opinion, of one of his 
future reviews. Another, without a title, but which, in its 
matter, appears tp be on the Philosophy of Happiness, 
though able, is vague, for which he thus censures himself.: «< I 
cannot write either with the. ease or the rapidity with which 
some time ago I used to astonish myself. I cannot think 
it a consequence of this, that I should ^rite prolixly and 
diffusely. This I meant to fill a sheet ; it is, as. usual, very 
unequal in, style ; in some passages ridiculously affected, 
in others disgustingly careless. The argamentis not good, 
nor the arrangements luminously applied. My meaning is 
here, however, I believe — scattered and imperfect, to be 
sipre, but I think it is here." 
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Another artide^ without a title^begina thus : — '< AB that 
^ regards man is interesting to me. Every thing which ex* 
jplains his character and his contradictions; erery investi- 
gation that promises to illastrate the phenomena which he 
inifolds,,! pursue and explore witk insatiable eagerness 
and affection," Then follows what appears to be a dis- 
course on the sources and correctives of human wickedness, 
which, as usual, is not done justice to bj the author him- 
self*. — <«0pu8 deductum; the work is brought to a con- 
clusion, has a full and uniform connection, and is the 
sincere advocate of mj own sentiments. This is all that 
can 1)^ said.in its favour. The enumeration is defective 
throughout, the style loose, and, in some passages, intole^ 
rably diffuse. Besides, the whole performance is more 
crowded with commonplace, than a subject on which I was 
so sincere, should have admitted." ^ 

A long ^^ Speech on the slave^ on the model ofDemaa^ 
theneBy is, of course, not the least like Demosthenes, nor 
even a speech — ^it is a declamatory essay. I only mention 
it for the sake of the description of the style of the model 
which closes the imitation. << On the model of Demosther 
nes ! admirably executed ! I wonder which of the charac- 
teristics of that orator I had it in my mind to imitate, 
while I covered these pages. There can haxdly be any 
thing more unlike &e style, though at times it is evident I 
have been jumping at that too; and the solicitude with 
which I have avoided special narratives and individual 
illustration, is still more inconsistent with the instant pecu- 
liarity of that model. Now I knew all this when I [illegi- 
ble} my intention of imitation. What was it, then, that I 
designed to imitate ? That perspicuity and simplicity of 
I arrangement, that direct and unremitting tendency to the 
sii^gle object of the discourse, that naked and undisguised 
sincerity of isentiment, that perpetual recurrence to ac- 
knowledged and important positions, which are certainly 
the most intrinsic and infallible marks of the orations of 
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Pemosthenes. No intermisston of argument, no digresdiye 
embeSishment, no ostentatious collocation of parts, no arti* 
ficial introduction, no rhetorical transition is to be found 
in the pages of this accomplished and animated orator. He 
falls from argument to argument with the most direct and 
unaffected simplicity ; and at every tranfdtion from argu- 
ment to exhortation, and from exhortation to reproach, he 
holds the one object of his discourse fully in his own eyes, 
and in those o£ his auditors. This I say by way of self^ 
defence, that I may not be thought to hare mistaken the 
character of this,writer, whom my imitation evinces me to 
have understood so ill. In one respect it is similar to my 
model ; — ^it is sincere, and haJB not declined any part of the 
argument that occurred. Towards the 0nd it is most defec- 
tive \ the turgid breaking in upon me unawares. I never 
read ten pages on the question in my life. I pretend, 
therefore, that this is original." (14th AprU, 1792.) 

A full and able paper, wUhout a title, contains a spirited 
argument against the notion of ascribing every odd occur- 
rence to Divine interposition. 

These are not the fruits of idleness. 

But there was one accomplishment of which he was par- 
tidularly ambitious, but failed to attain. He left home 
with the dialect and the accent of Scotland strong upon his 
lips ; and, always contemplating the probability of public 
speaking being his vocation, he was bent upon purifying 
himself of the national inconvenience. « You ask me (says 
he to Mr. Robertson) to drop you some Snglish ideas. My 
dear fellow, I am as much, nay more a Scotchman than I 
was while an inhabitant of Scotland. My opinions, ideas, 
prejudices, ai^d systems are all Scotch. The only part of 
a Scotchman I mean to abandon is the language ; and lan-< 
guage is all I expect to learn in England." 

He certainly succeeded in the abandonment of his ha^ 
bitual Scotch. He returned, in this respect, a conspicuously 
altered lad. ; The change was so sudden and so complete^ 

4* 
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that it excited the surprise of his friends, and furnished 
others with ridicule for inany years. But he was by no 
m^ans so successful in acquiring an English voice. With 
an ear whicli, though not alert in musical perception, was 
delicate enough to feel every variation of speech ; what he 
picked up was a high-keyed accent, and a sharp pronunci^ 
tion< Then the extreme rapidity of his utterance, and the 
smartness of some of his notes, gave his delivery an air of 
affectation, to' which some were only reconciled by habit 
and respect. The result, on the whole^ was exactly as de- 
scribed by his friend, the late Lord Holland, who said that 
though Jeffrey « had lost the broad Scotch at Oxfordy he 
had only gained the narrovy EngliihJ' However, the pe- 
culiarity wore a good deal off, and his friends came rather 
to like what remained of it, because it marked his individu- 
ality, and it never lessened the partiality with which his 
countrymen hailed all his public appearances. Still, as the 
/acquisition of apure English accent by a full-grown Scotch- 
man, which implies the total loss of his Scotch, is fortu- 
nately impossible, it would have been better if he had 
i^erely got some of the grossei* matter rubbed off his ver- 
nacular tongue, and left himself, unencumbered both by it 
and by unattainable English, to his own respectable Scotch, 
refined by literature ami good society, and used plainly 
and naturally, without shame, and without affected exagge-^ 
ration. 

But though the tones and the words of Scotland ceased 
to be h^ard in his ordinary speech, they we>e never oblite- 
rated from his memory. He could speak Scotch, when he 
choose, as correctly as when the Doric of the Lawnmarket 
of Edinburgh had only been improved by that of Rotten- 
row of Glasgow; and had a most familiar acquaintance 
with the vocabulary of his country. Indeed, there was a 
convenience and respectability in the power of speaking 
and of thinking Scotch at that period, which later circum- 
stances have impaired* ^ It was habitual with persons of 
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rank, education, and fasbion, with eloquent preachers, dig- 
nified judges, and graceful women ; from all of whose lips 
it flowed without the reality, or the idea of vulgarity. Our 
mere speech was doomed to recede, to a certain extent, be- 
fore the foreign wave, and it was natural for a young man 
to anticipate what was coming. But our native literature 
was better fixed ; and Jeffrey knew it, and enjoyed it. He 
was familiar with the writers in that classic Scotch, of 
which much is good old English, from Gavin Douglas to 
Burns. He saw the genius of Scott, and Wilson, and 
Hogg, and Gait, and others, elicited by the rich mines of 
latent character and history with which their country 
abounded, and devoted to the elucidation of the scenes which 
awakened it ; and, of all their admirers, there was not one 
who rejoiced more, or on better grounds, in the Scotch 
qualities that constitute the originality and the vivid force' 
of their writings. He felt the power of the beautiful lan- 
guage which they employed, and were inspired by ; and, as 
many of his subsequent criticisms attest, was most anxious; 
for the preservation of a literature so peculiar and so pic- 
turesque. 

He left Oxford on the 5th of July, 1792, having told 
Miss Crockat the day before, " To-morrow I take off" my 
gown ; to-morrow I resign the honours of my academical 
character, and bear myself for ever from these venerable 
towers.'^ His absence had diminished even the small 
number of his former companions i while his increased age, 
and greater fitness for society, aggravated the solitude to 
which he found that he had returned. He used to mention 
this as the loneliest period of his life. But its loneliness 
did him no harm. His own family supplied him with ob- 
jects enough of affection ; and a thoughtful mind like his was 
not the worse for being concentrated on its own pursuits. 

He was now nineteen, and his ideasi about what he was 
to do for subsistence or for reputation began to settle into 
something definite. Some passages in his letters show that 
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be kad occaaioii&l Tisiona of living by literature, and chiefly 
by poetry. Bat these were only the casual longings of 
taste,, not the prevailing views of his practical judgment. 
He was at one time in a great fright test he should have 
been made a merchant. On the 80th of April, 1790, he 
wrote a sheet of observations << On a mercantile life," not 
at all favourable to its tendencies on happiness or the 
mind, and ends by this postscript : << P.S. — The former part 
of these observations was written while I was myself a little 
apprehensive of being made an example of their veracity. 
They are consequently written with the greatest feeling. 
From the place where the ink first varied, I wrote merely 
to give a sort of conclusion to my thoughts ; and that I 
Bgiight be more ready, should I ever again have occasion to 
consider them as a matter of personal concern." But his 
appreheiisions do not seem to have ever been revived ; pro- 
bably because his brother John soon joined a paternal 
uncle, a merchant in Boston, in America, in the business 
which had a^^arently excited them.* He would have made 
a miserable merchant ; for he had a horror of risk and 
a strong sense of the value of pecuniary prudence. With 
a liberality of disposition, which was evinced by muni- 
ficent charity, he had no spirit of adventure, and there* 
fore one shilling certain had charms for him which twenty 
shillings doubtful could not impart. He would have made 
himself or his partners crazy by perpetually demonstrating, 
in the midst of .their most solid prosperity, that they were 
all bankrupt, or must speedily become so. 

The law, and in Edinburgh, was plainly his destiny. He 
thought frequently of the English bar ; ^but his views in 
that direction were superseded by the strong considerations 
that decided bis friends. His father could not have af- 
forded the expense of his preparation for the English bar ; 
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* His uncle, the brother of Jeffrej's father, had married a sister of 
John Wilkes^ 
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and still less of that costly abeyance by witich, after being 
caHed to it, practice mast be waited for. The bar of his 
oifn country was cheaper, less precarious, and less iire* 
{severable from, if it should fail ; and a little practice might 
be expected from some of his own connections. Above all, 
to the imagination of a father in the position of Mr. Jeftey 
senior, the idea of his son being a distinguished counsel in / 
the Supreme Court^ and possibly occupying at last a seat 
on its bench, was perhaps the loftiest conception of fa- 
mily grandeur it could formi. He was thus set into the 
stream of the Scotch bar naturally and irresistibly, and 
hifi preparations were made accordingly. 

During the winter session of 1792-3, he again attended 
the Scotch Law lecttires of Professor Hume, those of Pro- 
fessor "Wyld on the Civil Law, and those of Professor Alex- 
ander Tytler on History. He groaned under what he held 
to be Hume's elaborate dulness. His << notes taken fram*^ 
^Tytler, that is, his transfusion of the lectures into his own 
thoughts, occupy four hundred ttnd thirty-six folio pages 
of his writing, which would be at least double in ordinary 
manuscript. There is another cburse from which it is 
almost inconceivable that he should have been kept, that 
of Moral Philcwophy by Dugald Stewart. This most emi- 
nent person has two reputations, one as an author, and 
one as a lecturer. Many who knew him only as a philo^ 
sophical writer, venerate him profdunfiy, both for his phi- 
losophy and for the dignified beauty of his style. But this 
idolatry is not universal. There are some who, admitting 
his occasional felicity both of thought and of eomposition, 
deeni him, on the wholes vague and heavy. But I ^an. not 
aware that l&ere has ever been any difference of opinion 
xvith respecft to his unsurpassed excellence as a moral 
teacher. He was one of the greatest ef didactic orators. 
Mackintosh said, truly, that the peculiar glory of Stewart's 
elocpience consisted in its having *^ breathed the loveofvtt" 
ttie into whole ffenerations of pupils." He was the great 
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inspirer of young men. Yet I can discover no evidence 
that Jeffrey was a pupil in this, to him, congenial class, 
and many circumstances satisfy me that he was not. Nor 
can Z doubt why. Stewart, though shrinking from every 
approach to active fEustion, was known to hold liberal poli- 
tical opinions ; and his class door, I believe, was shut to 
Jeffrey by the same prejudice that had shut John Millar's. 

In a letter to his brother in America, of the 1st of De- 
cember, 1792, he says, << I cannot think of any material 
alteration that has taken place among your friends since 
you left them,' except it be a most laudable reformation 
that has been wrought in my person within this last week; 
whereby, from a lounging, idling, unhopeful kind of fellow, 
I have become a most persevering and indefatigable stn* 
dent, and have no doubt of turning out President of the 
Court of Session, or chief macer at the least ; for I have 
brought back my view^ in some degree to the Scotch bar, 
and half determined to leave the English dignities to their 
own disposal." ; 

The steadiest affection always subsisted between these 
brothers, although in nothing, except their mutual regard, 
was there any resemblance between them* John continued 
in America, but not without visits home, till about 1807. 
His commercial concerns did not end very profitably, and 
some other misfortunes, operating upon feeble health, 
clouded his latter years. With a dry manner, he was a 
sensible and intelligent man, much beloved by the few he 
cared to Qultivate. 

On the llth of December, 1792, Jeffrey entered the 
Speculative Society. Insignificant as this may seem, it 
did more for him than any other evenib in the whole course 
of his education. Literary and scientific, and especially 
debating societies have long existed in connection with the 
College of Edinbutgh, as they have occasionally in all the 
other colleges in Scotland; and so beneficial are these 
institutions, when ^properly used, so encouraging both for 
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staij and for dkcussion, and so well-timed in reference to 
the condition of young minds, that it is not easy to under- 
Stand how anycollege canisiacceed without them. . The Spe*- 
cnlative had been instituted in 1764, and had raised itself 
above all similar establishments in this country^ Fiftj^ 
eight years more have passed since Jeffrey joined it, and 
it still flourishes, and can never expire now, except by the 
nnworthiness of the youths in whose days it shall sink. 
JeflBrey scarcely required it for improvement in composi- 
tion; but though he had occasionally tried hi^ speaking 
powers in one or two obscure and casual associatioiis, he 
had never been a regular, working member of a society like 
this, on which age and reputation conferred importance, 
where the awe of order was aided by hereditary respect for 
not very flexible rules, and superiority v^as difficult, and 
every effort to attain it formidabfe* It was exactly what 
he required, and he gave himself to it with his whole heart. 
The period for regular attendance was three years ; but 
his voluntary and very frequent visits were continued for six 
or seven years more. In the course, of these nine or ten 
years, he had a succession, and sometimes a cluster, of pow- 
erful competitors. It is sufficient to mention Sir Walter 
Scott, with whom he first became acquainted here; Dr. 
John Thomson ; John Allen ; David Boyle, now Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session ; the Bev. Dr. Brunton ; 
the Marquis of Lansdowne ; the late Charles, Lord Kin- 
naird ; Dr. Headlam ; Francis Homer ; the late William 
Adam, Accountant General in the Court of Chancery ; 
John A. Murray, and James Moncriefi^ both afterward 
Judges; Henry Brougham; Lord Glenelg, and his late 
brother, Robert Grant; James Loch, the Honourable 
Charles Stuart, »id William Scarlett^ The political sen- 
sitiveness of the day at one time obtruded itself rather 
violently into this hall of philosophical orators ; but it soon 
passed away, and while it lasted, it only animated their 
debates, and, by, connecting them with public principles 
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and parties, gave a practical interest to tlieir proceedings* 
The brightest period in the progress of the society was 
during the political storm that crossed it in 17d9« 

Jeffrey read fire papers in it, viz: — On NoWlity, 5th 
March, 1793; on the efiecta derived to Europe from the 
diecoTery of America^ 28th January, 1794 ; on the authen« 
ticity of Ossian's Poems, 10th February, 1795; on Metri* 
oal Harmony, 17th February, 1795 ; and on the Ghaiact^ 
of Oommercial Nations, 19th January, 1796* The one on 
Nobility is a defence of inequality of rank, and a diScns* 
sion of the principled oh which it ought to rest, and is 
greatly above bis estimate of it, — << This was written, as 
t^e dates testify, in a furious hurry, and delivered in the 
Speculative within a quarter of am hour after it was finished; 
in truth, it is not finished. And, so far from having re- 
ceived any correction, it was never honoured by a review. 
Its doctrines are but faintly idipressed on my memory. I 
believe, however, that I am sincere in the greatest number 
of my assertions. I am conscious that my theory is in 
several places highly whimsical ; and very sensible that my 
information and my research were ^ throughout very inade- 
quate to the conduct of a subject intricate in itself, and so 
deeply sunk in the profundities of history, poHtics, antiqui- 
ties, and law. The style, though fisu* from being equal, is 
greatly too diffuse and pompous throughout* Yet there 
are few faults more excusable to such ea^ositions as this, 
than that disorderly superfluity of words which usually 
swells hasty performances. Anxious to express fully that 
thought upon which he cannot afford to dwell again, the 
author confounds himself with a number of tautologous 
expressions ; and, not allowing himself sufficient leisure to 
ascertain the one luminous and steady position, he flutters 
rapidly round, giving an imperfect view of what a little 
coolness might have exhibited entire.' ' 

But it was the debates that .he chiefly shone im. He 
took a zealous part in every discussion^ I doubt if he was 
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ever once silent throngliput a whole meeting. The Taes- \ 
daj evenings were the most enthusiastic and Taltiable of ^. 
his week. It is easy to suppose what sort of an evening \ 
it was to Jeffrisy when he had to struggle in debate with 
Lansdowne, Broagham^ Kinnaird, and Homer, who, with . 
other worthy competitors, were all in the society at the 
same time. It has scarcely ever fallen to my lot to hear ; 
three better speeches than three I heard m that place, -^ ' 
—-one on National Character by Jeffrey, one on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul l:^ Horner, and one on the Power of 
Butoia by Brougham. 

It was here that his feeling about the fewness of his 
friends ceased. His first acquaintiince with the persons I 
have named, and many others of the best friendships of' 
his life, arose in this society. 

No w'onder that, forty-three years afterward, when pre- 
siding at a dinner to celebrate the seventieth anniversary 
of the institution, he, in the course of a beautiful address, 
thus recalled what he owed it. <«For his own part, on n 
looking back to that period when he had experience of this 
society, he could hardly conceive any thing in after life 
more to be envied, than the recollection of that first burst 
of intellect, when, free from scholastic restraint, and throw* 
ing ofi" the thraldom of a somewhat servile docility, the 
mind first aspired to reason^ and to question nature for 
itself, and, half wondering at its own temerity, first ven* 
tured, without a guide, into the mazes of speculation, or 
tried its unaided flight into the regions of intellectual ad« 
venture, to revel uncontrolled through the bright and 
boundless realms of literature and science. True it was, 
that all those hopes were not realized ; that those proud 
anticipations were often destined to be humbled ; but stilly 
could it be doubted that they were blessings while they 
lasted, or that they tended to multiply the chances of their 
being one day realized? He was afraid he was detaining 
them, but he could not avoid stating what had been so long> 
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familiar to his own mind respecting institations of this kind, 
which, he considered, nnder proper guidance, calculated to 
develop the 'seeds of generous emulation, to lay the foun- 
dation and trace the outlines of that permanent and glo- 
rious triumph to be achieyed in after life*"* 

In June, 17d3, he lost his uncle, Mr. Morehead, and 
saw in that event the ultimate loss of his happy days at 
Herbertshire. In announcing this calamity to his brother, 
(29th June, 1793,) he says : — " On the 18th of this month, 
we lost a most excellent man, and an undoubted friend, in 
our worthy Mr. Morehea^, who died at Herbertshire, on 
that day, after a short and distressing illness. A man 
whose amiable and elegant manners were by far his least 
accomplishment; whose unruffled gentleness flowed from 
the pure benevolence of his heart ; whom envy could not 
injure, nor malice hate. . He was the only man I have ever 
known, whose character was eminent by virtue, without 
the taint of a single vice : the friend of the friendless, the 
peacemaker, the^liberal. There is no, event that I at pre- 
sent recollect, that has occasioned me more sorrow." 

On the 30th of August, 1793, he got one of his first 
views of the scenes he was to act in, by being present, as a 
spectator, at the case of Mr. Thomas Muir, advocate, who 
was that day dealt with at Edinburgh for what was then 
called sedition. There was a story about the mother of 
that unfortunate man having dreamed that he would one 
day be lord chanqellor. Jefifrey says to Robert Morehead, 
(3l8t August, 1793,) <( I shall only add, that I stayed four- 
teen hours at the chancellor's trial, who was this day con- 
den\ned to banishment for fourteen years." Sir Samuel 
Romilly saw that trial too. Neither of them ever forgot 
it. Jeffrey never mentioned it without horror. 

4< I have been busy (he writes to John, 4th November, 

1793) ever since my return in preparing for my civil law 

■ ■ I ■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' — 

* See a minnte and ezoellent history of the Aooiety, by the ordinary 
members, published in 1846, p. 68. 
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trials, which will be held in the beginning of oar session, 
and in endeavouring to amass a sufficient stock of patience 
to carry me through the relentless fogs with which I am •' 
menaced by the winter. I got a fit of spleen on my birth- / 
day, I think, by recollecting that I had been crawling be-i 
tween heaven and earth for twenty unprofitable years, with- / 
out use, distinction, or enjoyment." 

These trials took place on the 28th of November, 1793. 
In alluding to the approaching ceremony, he told his bro- 
ther, (25th September, 1793,) « I have lounged away the 
weeks which have passed since I wrote you last, in a state 
of more complete indolence than I have been able to enjoy 
for several monthis ; and it is not without some emotion of > 
alarm that I look forward to the drudgery which is pre- 
paring for me iu winter. Yet I cannot say that the inter- 
val of inaction has, been distinguished by any feeling of 
peculiar satisfaction, or enlivened by any occurrence which 
ought to make its remembrance pleasing. Yet tranquillity 
is delightful ; and it is with regret that the mind rouses 
itself to active exertion, after it has languished for a long 
time in the pensive bowers of recollection. It is certainly 
giving a very wretched accoupt of my employment of time ; , 
but I live less for the present than for the past, and rarely 
look into the future, except for the etid of dome scheme 
whose birth my retrospection has been contemplating. I 
have been, however, yawning over my oivil law, in which I 
take my trials on my return ; and have berides found time 
to write a variety of sonnets, and to dissuade Robert More- 
head from the temptation of a bishopric.'' 

This dissuasive was a very long letter (25th June, 1793) 
advising Morehead not to enter the English Church. One 
of his reascms was^ that if he Once got into it, he could 
never get out. "But there are permanent truths and per- 
manent tempers too, after all, no doubt ^ and if you are 
really persuaded that to future day, nor aCny future occur- 
rence can alter your sentimeints^ I have nothing to do but 
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to, congratulate you, and sigh for myself, who have lived 
on this earth very nearly one score of years, and am ahoat 
to pass some professional trials in a few months, who havo 
no fortune Wt my education, and who would not hind my- 
self to adhere exclusively^ to the lawyer the rest of my life, 
for the bribery of aU the emoluments it has to bestow." 
. This << tremendous epistle," as, from its length, he calk 
it, did not convince the person it was addressed to. Mr. 
Morehead took orders^ and never once desired to leave that 
church, to which he was sincerely attached, and into which he 
carried all the kind aiid lowlyqualities that grace it. After 
some slender preferments, he became Rector of Easington, 
i)^ Yorkshire. He published some very pleasing sermons ; 
and though he published very little poetry, its composition 
was one of his habitual eigoyments. Simple, humble, pious, 
and beni9?olent,^— devoted to his o£Sci^l duties, of literary 
habits, contented with every position in which it pleased 
Providence to place him,r— he could not but be beloved by 
all who knew his quiet virtues. To Jeffrey, who had been 
his playmate in the fields of Herbertshire, and throughout 
life was never estranged from him one moment, and knew 
his very heart, he was au object of special affection. No 
two creatures of the same species could be more unlike ; 
but in ihutual regard they were one. 

After committing himself by the rather expensive step 
of his first trials, there are some interesting gleams in his 
letters to his brother, of his feelings and anticipations. 

^< I. shall study on to the end of my days. Not law, 
however, I believe, though that is yet in a manner to be- 
gin ; but something or other I shall^ — ^I am determined. I 
told you, I think in my last letter, I had just surmounted 
my first public trials. I think you know that I cannot be 
brought up on my lai^t till after the interval of twelve 
months. So that I shall yet have a reasonable period for 
the preparation of. my first speech." — (28th December, 
1793.) « I wish you would let me know what isort of a 
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tiixing it is to be a merclxant, and vbethtr you think I should 
like it ; for, without an j aiFectation, I hare very often deep 
presages that the law will not hold me^ Tkere is such a 
shoal of us, and I have seen .so muoh diligence and genius 
and » interest neglected, that there would be insolence in 
reckoning upon success. For my own disappointment^ I 
should not grieye above measure, but there are others 
through whom it may affect me, — (1st February, 1794.)" 

« I have been so closely occupied in hearing and writing 
law lectures ever since November, that a short interval of 
leisure very much distresses me. For the habit I have 
acquired, of doing nothing but my task, prevents me from 
laying it out to any advantage, and the shortness of its 
duration will not allow me to supplant that habit. If this 
be a specimen of the life which I am hereafter to ' lead, 
though the stupidity which accompanies it may prevent me 
from feeling much actual uneasiness, yet the remembrance 
of other days will always be littended with regret. That 
sort of resignation of spirit which was favoured, by the de* 
presBion and the Confin^nent of winter, is beginning to fail 
on the approach of spi^ing^ and, raised by the rustling of 
the western gales, and the buds, and the sun, and the 
showers, my spirits have awakened once again, and are 
execrating the torpor in which they have been lost. This 
I write to you merely because it is what is uppermost in 
my mind at present, and because I would have you accus- 
tomed, in due time, not to look for my success as a man of 
business. Every day I see greater reason for believing 
that this romantic temper will never depart from me now. 
Yapity indulged it at the first, but it has obtained the 
support of habit, and, as I think, of reason. "-^(2d March, 
1794.) " My notions of philosophy rather lead me tp con- 
sider a steady contemplation of the worst as the best pre- 
paration for its possible occurrence. But my temper is too 
sanguine, and my activity, I believe, too great, to render 

it possible for such occasional anticipation ^o induce a 

6* 
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liabit of dejeetion or remisniess. In the dmu tme^ I will 
tell joa tnHj, agmin, tbat mj prospects' of snecess are not 
Terj flattering; though I cannot help belienDg that thia 
imprestion will not greatlj abate my efforts to insure it» 
thongh it may lighten the disi^pointment which wonM 
attach upon my failnre» I do not know whether I may 
hare changed, or yon may hare forgotten, but I assure 
you that at present I look upon myself as a person of very 
singular persererance, and know rery few who will engage 
in greater labours with ejqpectation less sanguine." — (Glas- 
gow, 29th August, 1794.) 

' He was possessed of a notion, at this time, that he hated 
Edinburgh, and liked Glasgow. <« After a long abode in 
the country, I am disgusted with e^ery thing that offers 
itself to me in the town, and cannot comprehend the force 
of those motives which hare led men to bury themselTcs 
there. There was something rery soothing to my feelings 
in the tranquil and easy manner in which my days suc- 
ceeded one another at Herbertshire ; and so much peace, 
and so much innocence, and so much simplicity, I riiall not 
rery easily find in Edinburgh. Indeed, I hate this place 
more and more, and in January as well as in June. For 
I am almost alone in the midst of its swarms, and am dis- 
turbed with its filth, and debauchery, and restraint, without 
hairing access to much of the virtue or genius it may con- 
tain." — (Edinburgh, Ist June, 1794.) "It is now nearly 
two months since I have been in Edinburgh, and I do not 
yet know how long it may be before I return to it^ There 
are few places which have less bold upon my affections, 
and few in which I feel myself so truly solitary." — (Glas- 
gow, 29th August, 1794.) 

This short-lived fancy was not unnatural at the moment. 
He had got into none of the society of either place, but 
the privation which mortified him in his native city was 
not felt in Glasgow, where he was a stranger. And there 
was a ^^Seb^** at this time in the latter place. 
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What he thought the severity, which only meant the 
dulness, of his legal studies, was relieved hy a continuance 
of literary labour. After leaving Oxford he wrote several 
papers, besides the Speculative Society essays, which, with- 
out any exact observance of chronological order^ may as 
well be disposed of now, before bringing him into his pro- 
fessional life. Very few of them remain. 

One is a translation of Tacitus, de Moribus, dated Oc- 
tober, 1792, of which he says: — "This is very unequally 
translated. There are, however, more passages to be cen- 
sured than to be praised. Yet the greatest part of them 
are capable of amendment, and by taking the pitch from 
the highest, a translation, certainly not inelegant, might 
easily be laboured out. The most general fault is pro- 
lixity. For incorrectness I take rather to be a quality of 
every thing written as this has been done, than of any 
genius whatever. I shall never correct nor copy this, and 
in time may mistake the blunder of precipitation for that 
of ignorance." ^ 

Two abstracts, one of the Wealth of Nations, and one 
of the Novum Organum, though short, bring out the sub-, 
stance of these works with condensed fulness. 

A translation of Demosthenes against Ctesiphon is as 
good as most such translations. — (Herbertshire, 22d July, 
1794.) 

There is a long and very interesting paper entitled 
i^ PoliticBy' dated on the top of the first page, "Edin- 
burgh, April 4th, 1793,'' and at the end of the last — 
" Edinburgh, 29th December, 1793." It occupies about 
two hundred folio pages. > His criticism on it closes thus : 
— " There are many things which no man wotild be justified, 
even in my opinion, for speaking to the wprld ; but I am 
not sensible that there is any thing here which I ought to 
have been ashamed of having thought. My conscience has 
no kind of burden. My errors, I am sure, are those of 
ignorance, and cannot, by any party, be construed into 
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guilty as long as I have diffidence enoogb, or prudence 
enough, to keep them secret. I ivrote this partly ivith the 
design mentioned in the beginning, (though I have become 
a great deal more neutral since April,) and partly that I 
might ki^ow what I thought, and upon what reasons my 
opinions were foundedy— ^itcumstances in which, if I d^ 
not greatly err, many woi^ld require some illumination. 
The style of this woj'k is not so unequal aa that of some 
of my other compositions, though certainly most tolerable 
where it has been least attended to. I think just so much 
of this work, that I wish I. had bestowed more attention 
on its composition, and adhered more to plainness and to 
practicability. Yet it is not all system, and I am sure 
there is none of it party. ^' 

The statement that <^ There are piany things which no 
man would be justified, even in my opinion^ for speaking 
to the world," is a striking indication of the terror which 
was then felt of any disclosure of independent opinions. 
So far as I can judge, there is not one expression or one 
sentiment in the whole paper which might not have been 
avowed, thbugh perhaps not with the approbation of every 
Tory^ at any time within the last forty^ or even fifty years ; 
yet he was then afraid to utter them. It is a disquisition 
on British affairs, foreign and domestic. After a powerful 
exposition of the principle, that forms of government are 
of far less importance to the happiness of the people than 
the good administration of any system to which they have 
been accustomed, he discusses the duties and the rights of 
the rulers and of the subjects of this country, under the 
constitution which has grown round them. His doctrines 
are tjhose of a philosophical Whig ; firm to the popular 
principles of our government, and consequently firm against 
any encroachmentj whether from the monarchical or the 
democratical side. He is hostile to the recently proclaimed 
war with France, and to the policy and objects of the party 
that had embarked in it. But it is a perfectly fair and 
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temperate ezaminatioii of matters always open to discussion, 
and is m^itten with great richness of reflection and illustra- 
tion, and with great force and animation of style. The 
views expressed in this essay adhered to him throngh life. 
Indeed, he says that they will. His beginning is, « His* 
tory will record the events which signalize . the present 
crisis, and posterity will contemplate with a cool and uh« 
prejudiced eye those parties, principles, and actions, which 
now divide matkind so widely. Bat history will not record, 
what it may be pleasant hereafter to review, the personal 
opinions and present impressions of an observer, who, if he 
cannot pretend the impartiality of absolute indifiference, 
may yet claim the credentials ef candour, sincerity, and 
moderation, in the principles . he has^ embraced. Though 
the frenzy of opposition may often beget a similar violence^ 
in a mind of itself disposed to accommodation, and though 
several circumstances of unpleasing recollection have at- 
tempted to ioipose i^>on my judgment by such exasperation, 
I am pretty confident that the opinion I am now about to 
deliver will continue to influence my political sentiments as 
long as subjects, in themselves so cumbrous and fatiguing, 
shall retain any decided place in my mind. I am enrolled 
in no party, and initiated in no club ; habit has added 
nothing to the confidence of my trust in reason,. nor raised 
any illegal o1>stacle to the repetition of her triumphs by the 
demolition of my errors. Neither Vanity, not interest, nor 
avadrice, have hitherto had any effect in warping the politi- 
cal tenets of one who is too mean to catch a glimpse of 
glory, and too honest to belie the assertion of his soul for 
the sake of riches or promotion. Those seductive princi- 
ples may one day overthrew that integrity which they have 
not yet assailed ; and, even I may smile with contempt, as 
I overlook those words, and remember that they were writ- 
ten neither to be seen nor ta be obeyed, but merely to 
perpetuate the memory of that innocence which is never 
despised till it lias ceased tp exist." 
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I am tempted to quote one other passage, neither from 
its inQportance nor its originality^ but because it OTinces a 
spirit in advance of the age. If there 'was any principle 
that was reverenced as indisputable by almost the whole 
adherents of the party in power sixty, or even fifty, or per- 
haps even forty years ago, it was, that the ignorance of the 
people was necessary for their obedience to the laif. A 
concession was always made in Scotland, in favour of such 
teaching as might at least enable the poor to read the 
Bible; but even this was a step beyond England; and in 
both countries the expediency of a more extended and a 
higher popular education was considered as a mere Jacobini- 
X cal pretence. Jeffreyj writing in 1793, says : « The vio»- 
/ lence of the multitude is indieed to be dreaded, but it will 
not be violent unless it be uninformed. It is superfluous 
to add, that a people who are enlightened are likely to be 
in the same proportion contented; alid that the diffusion 
of knowledge is yet more essential, perhaps, to their tran- 
quillity, than it is to their freedom. Those who are in pos- 
session of the truth, and of the principles on which it is 
founded, will not be moved by all the artifice that sophistry 
can^mploy, and will laugJb to scorn those dangerous im« 
postors who succeed in seducing the ignorant. As a wise 
man rarely sufiers from the errors which delude the vulgar, 
so that vulgar, when informed and illuminated, may listen 
in safety to the charms against which it was not proof be- 
fore ; as the twig that was agitated with any breeze, may 
come at length to sustain the force of the tempest without 
bending." 

But the most curious of all his early pursuits was the 
poetical one. There is nothing wonderful in any young 
man being allured into this region ; because, of all ambi- 
tions, poetry, where its laurels appear to be attainable, is 
the least capable of being resisted ; and where the rhyth- 
mical form id mistaken for the poetical substance, it is re- 
duced to an easy, yet attractive mechanical art. But none 
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oif Jeffrey's lines were Trritten, as youthful lines so often 
ate, for immediate display. His being in the liabit of 
making verses seems to have been known only to his brother 
and sisters, and to Robert Morehead ; and, like his other 
early exertions, were almost never mentioned afterward by 
himself.^ If be had practised the art as a mere superficial 
accomplishment, he would have oared less for his addiction 
to it being known. But he plainly had a higher and more 
(distant end in view, and sometimes fancied that the glories 
of genuine poetry were not. certainly beyond his grasp. 

Writing from Oxford to his sister, (25th October, 1791,) \ 
he says, ^^ I feel I shall never be a great man unless it be \ 
as a poet ;'* and, " I have almost returned to my water : 
system, for I have scarcely tasted wine this fortnight ; of 
course I have spent it mostly in solitude^ and I think most 
pleasantly of any since I came here. This way of life does 
certainly nourish a visionary and romantib temper of mmd, 
which is quite unfit for this part of the world, and which 
makes one fii:st be stared at, and then neglected. But my 
aim is to live happily without ;*egard ^o these things. Not^ 
withstanding all this, rm/ poetry dpes not improve ; I think 
it is growing worse every weeh If I could find in my 
heart to abandon ity I believe I should be the better for U, 
But I am going to write over my^ tragedy in a fortnight. 
Though my own compositions please me less, those of 
higher hands delight me more than ever."-r-(7th Decem- 
ber, 1791.) 

He by no means abandoi^ed it. On the contrary, be- 
tween 1791 and 1796, inclusive, he exercised his faculty 
of verse considerablyi - The largest portion of tite result 
has disappeared. But enough survives to attest Jbiis indus- 
try, and to enable us to appreciate his powers. There are 
some loose leaves and fragments of small poems, mostly on 
the usual subjects of love and scenery, and in the form of 
odes, sonnets, elegied, &c. ; all serious, none personal or 
satirical. And besides these slight things, there is a com- 
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pleted poem oix Dreaming, m blank verse, about 1800 
linea^ long. The first page is dated, Edinburgh, May 4, 
1791 ; the last, Edinburgh, .25th June, 1791 ; from which 
I presume that T^e are to hold it to have been all written 
in these fifty-three days — a faet which accounts for the 
absence of high poetry, though there be a number of poeti- 
cal conceptions and flowing- sentences. Then there is a 
translation into blank verse' of the third book of the Argo- 
nauticon of ApoUonius Rhodius. The* other books are 
lost, but he translated the whole poem, extending to^bout 
six thotisand lines. He says of this work to Mr. More- 
h^ad — (12th Dec, 1795)— '♦ I have also written six hun- 
dre4 lines, in a translation of the Argos of ApoUonius, 
which I am attempting in the style of Oowper's Homer ; 
and it 4s not much further below him, than my original is 
under his." And I may mention here, though it happens 
to be in prose, that of two plays, one, a tragedy, survives*, 
it has no title, but is complete in all its other parts. His 
estimate of its merits does certainly not savour of conceit. 
« Edinburgh, 18th February, 1794.— The first sheet of this 
I brought with me from Oxford in July^ 1792, and I have 
completed it by writing two or three lines every two or 
three months since. Upon the whole, it is exceedingly 
flat, slow, and uninteresting. My aim was to steer free 
of the pompous and sputtering magnificence of our rude 
^tragedies, and into which I had some tendency to fall. 
This has been pretty well accomplished ; but I have alt the 
faults of the opposite extreme. Languid, affected, pedan^ 
tic, the fable has no meaning, and the characters nothing 
characteristic. There is too little action throughout, and 
the whole piece is but a succession of conversations. Yet 
the simplicity of diction, as well as of soul, which I have 
endeavoured to exhibit, prevent these defects from being 
very disgusting, and make it rather drowsy than abomi- 
nable." He was fond of parodying the Odes of Horace, 
with applications to modern incidents and people, and did 
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it very successfully. The Otmm Divo$ was long remem* 
bered. Notwithstanding this perseverance, and a decided 
poetical ambition, he was never without misgivings as to 
his success. I have been informed that he once went so 
far as to leave a. poem with a bookseller, to be published, 
and fled to the country ; and that, finding some obstacle 
had occurred, he returned, recovered the manuscript, re* 
joicing that he had been saved, and never renewed so pml- 
ous an experiment. 

, There may be some who would like to see these compo* 
sitions, or specimens of them, both on their otm account, 
and that the friends of the many poets his criticism has 
offended might have an opportunity of retaliation, and of 
showing, by the critic's own productions, how little^ in their 
opinion, he was worthy to. sit in judgment on others. But 
I cannot indulge them. Since Jeffrey, though fond of - 
playing with verses privately, never delivered himself up to 
the public as the author of ahy, I cannot think that it would 
be right in any one else to exhibit him in this capacity. I^ 
may acknowledge, however, that, so far as I can judge, 
the publication of such of his poetical attempts as remain, 
though it might show his industry and ambition^ would 
not give him the poetical wreath, and of course would not 
raise his reputation. Not that there are not tons of worse 
verse published, and bought, and even read, every year, 
but that their publication would not elevate Jeffrey. His 
poetry is less poetical than his prose. Viewed as mere' 
literary practice, it is rather respectable. It evinces a 
general acquaintance, and a strong sympathy, with moral 
emotion, great command of language, correct taste, and a 
copious possession of the poetical commonplaces, both of 
words and of sentiment. But all this may be without good 
poetry. ^ . 

One of the poetical qualities — a taste for the beauties 
and the sublimities of nature — he certainly possessed in an 
eminent degree. His eye, which had a general activity of 
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observation, was peculiarly attracted by these objects ; and 
thi&inot for the mere exercise of watching striking appear* 
anc^s, but for the enjoyment of the feelings with which 
they were connected. The contemplation of the glories of 
the external world was one of his habitual delights. All 
men pretend to enjoy scenery, and most men do enjoy it, 
though many of them only passively ; but with Jeffrey it 
was indispensable for happiness, if not for existence. He 
liv^d in it. The earth, the waters, and especially the sky, 
supplied him in their aspects with inexhaustible materials 
of positive luxury, on which he feasted to an extent which 
thdse who only knew him superficially could not auspect. 
^ext to the pleasures of duty and the heart, it was the 
great enjoyment. 

On the 16th of December, 1794, he was admitted to 
practise at the bar. 

No idea can be formed of theprospects which this privi- 
lege opened, or of the good which he ultimately did, without 
knowing something of the political state of Scotland when 
he thus came into public life. 

Every thing was inflamed by the first French Revolution. 
Even in England all ordinary faction was absorbed by the 
twp parties — of those who thought that that terrible exam- 
ple, by showing the dangers of wrongs too long maintained, 
was the strongest reason for the timely correction of our 
owi;! defects, — >and of those who considered this opinion as 
a revolutionary device, and held 4;hat the atrocities in 
France were conclusive against our exciting sympathetic 
hopes, by any adzpission that curable defect existed. It 
would have been comfortable if these had been merely argu- 
mentative views upon a fair subject of amicable discussipn. 
But they were personal as well as political feelings, and 
separated people into fierce hostile factions, each of which 
thought that there was no safety for the state, or for itself, 
without the destruction of the other. Never, since our own 
Bevolution, was there a. period when public life was so ex- 
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asperated by haired, or the charities of private life, were so 
soured by political aversion. 

If this was the condition of England, with its larger 
population, its free institutions, its diffused wealth, and its 
old habits of public discussion, a few facts will account for 
the condition of Scotland. 

There was then in this country no popular representa- 
tion, no emancipated burghs, no effective rival of thq Esta^ 
blished Church, no independent press, no free public meet- 
ings, and no better trial by jury, even in political cases, 
(except high treason,) than what was consistent with the 
circumstances that tlie jurors were not sept into court under 
any impartial rule, and that, when in court, those who were 
to try the case were named by the presiding judge. The 
Scotch representatives were only forty-five, of whom thirty 
were elected for counties, and fifteen for towns. Both 
from its price and its nature, (being enveloped in feudal and 
technical absurdities,) the elective franchise in counties, 
where alone it existed, was far above the reach of the whole 
lower, and of a great majority of the middle, and of many 
even of the higher ranks. There were probably not above 
1500, or 2000 county electors in all Scotland ; a body not 
too large to be held, hope included, in government's hand. 
The return, therefore, of a single opposition member was 
never to be expected. A large estate might, have no tote ; 
and there were hundreds of votes, which, except nominally, 
implied no true estate. The return of three or four was 
miraculous, and these startling exceptions were always the 
result of local accidents. Of the fifteen town members, 
Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen were pro- 
duced by clusters of four or five unconnected burghs, elect- 
ing each one delegate, and these four or five delegates 
electing the representative. Whatever this system may 
have been originally ,4t had grown, in reference to the peor 
pie, into as complete a mockery as if it had been invented 
for their degradation. The people bad nothing to do with 
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it. It was all managed by town councils^ of never more 
than thirty-three members, . ^nd every town council was 
self-elected, and consequently perpetuated its own interests. 
The election of either the town or the county member was 
a matter of such .utter indifference to the people, that they 
often only knew of it by the ringing, of a bell, or by seeing 
it mentioned next day in a newspaper ; for the farce was 
generally performed in an apartment from which, if con- 
venient, the public could be excluded, and never in the 
open air. The Secession Church had not then riseh into 
much importance. There were few Froiestant Dissenters. 
Even the Episcopalians were scarcely perceptible. Prac- 
tically, Papists were unknown. During a few crazy weeks 
there had been two or three wretched newspapers,, as vul- 
gar^ stupid, and rash^ as if they had been set up in order 
to make the freedom of the press disgusting ; and with 
these momentary exceptions, Scotland did not maintain a 
singly opposition newspaper, or magazine, or periodical 
publication, ^e nomination of the jury by the presiding 
judge was controlled by no check whatever, 'provided his 
lordship avoided minors, the, deaf, lui^aticsy and others ab* 
solutely incapable. Peremptory challenge was unknown. 
Meetings of the adherents of government for party pur- 
poses, and for such things as. victories and charities, were 
common enough. But, with ample materials for opposition 
meetings, they were in total disuse. I doubt if there was 
one held in Edinburgh between the year 1795 and the year 
1820. Attendance was understood to be fatal. The very 
banks were overawed, and conferred their favours with a very 
different hand to the adherents of the two parties. Those 
who remember the year 1810 can scarcely have forgotten 
th^ political spite that assailed the rise of the Commercial 
Bank, because it propdsed, by knowing no distinction of 
party in its mercantile dealings, to liberate the public, but 
especially the citizens of Edinburgh. Thus, politically, 
Scotland was dead. It was not unlike a village at a great 
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man's gate. Widioiit a single free institution or habit, op- 
position was rebellion, submission probable suetess. There 
were many with whom horror of French principles, to the 
extent to which it wad carried, was a par tj pretext. But 
there were also many with whom it was a sincere feeling, 
and who, in their fright, saw in everjr Whig a persoii who 
was already a republican, and not unwilling to become a 
re^cide. In these circumstances, zeal upon the right side 
was at a Ugh iHremium, while there was no virtue so hated 
as moderation. 

If there had been any hope of ministerial change, or 
even any relief by variety of ministerial organs, the com- 
pleteness of the Scotch subjugation might have beeii less. 
But the whole country was managed by the undisputed and 
sagacious energy of a single native, who hnew the circum- 
stances, and the wants, and the proper bait of every coun- 
tryman worth being attended to. Henry Dundas, the first 
Viscount Melville, was the Pharos of Scotland. Who 
steered upon him was safe; who disregarcfed his light was 
wrecked. It was to his nod that every man owed what he 
had got, and looked for what he wished. Always at the 
head of some great department of the public sendee, and 
with the indirect command of places in every other depart- 
ment ; and the establishments of Scotland, instead of being 
pruned, multipfyUig ; the judges, the eheriffs, the clergy, 
the professors, the town eouncillors, the members of parlia- 
ment, and of every public board, including all the officers 
of the revenue^ and shoals of commissions in the military, 
the naval, and the Iddian service, were all the breath of 
his nostrils. This despotism was greatly strengthened by 
the personal character and manners of the man. Hand- 
some, gentlemanlike, frank, cheerful, and. social, he was a 
favourite with most men, and with all women. Too much 
a man of the world noH to live well with his opponents 
when they would let him, and totally incapable of personal 
harshness or un^indness, it was not unnatural that his offi- 
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cial fovonrs should be cdnfined to his own innumerable and 
insatiable partisans. With such means,- so dispensed, no 
wonder that the monarchy was absolute. But no human 
omnipotence could be exercised with a smaller amount of 
just offence. It is not fair to hold him responsible for the 
insolence of all his followers. Xhe miserable condition of 
our political institutions and habits made this country a 
noble field for a patriotic statesman, who had been allowed 
to improve it« But this being then impossible, for neither 
the gDvemment nor a majority of the people wished for 
it, there was no way of managing except by patronage. 
Its magistrates and representatives, and its other base and 
paltry materials, had to be kept In order by places, for 
which they did what they were bidden ; and this was really 
all the government that the country then admitted of. 
Whoever had been the autocrat, his business consisted in 
laying forty-five Scotch members at the feet of the govern- 
ment. To be at the head of such a system was a tempting 
and corrupting position for a weak, a selfish, or a tyranni- 
cal man. But it enabled a man with a head and a temper 
like Dundas's, to be absolute, without making his subjects 
fancy that they ought to be ofiended. Very few men could 
have administered it without being hated. He was not 
merely worshipped by his many personal friends, and by 
the numerous idolaters whom the idol fed ; but was respect- 
ed by the reasonable of his opponents ; who, though doomed 
to suffer by his power, liked the individual ; against whom 
they had nothing to say, except that he was not on their 
side, and reserved his patronage for his supporters. They 
knew that, though ruling by a rigid exclusion of all un- 
friends who were too proud to be purchased, or too honest 
to be converted, he had no vindictive desire to persecute or 
to crush. He was the very man for Scotland at that time, 
and is a Scotchman of whom his country may be proud. 
Skilful in parliament, wise and liberal in council, and with 
an almost unrivalled power- of administration, the usual 
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reproach of his Scotch management is removed by the two 
facts, that he did not make the bad elements he had to work 
-with, and that he did not abase them ; which last is the 
greatest praise that his situation admits of. 

In addition to common political hostility, this state of 
things prodaeed great personal bitterness. The insolence, 
or at least the confidence, of secure power on the one side, 
and the indignation of bad usage on the other, put the 
weaker party, and seemed to justify it, under a tacit pro- 
scription. It both excluded those of one class from all 
public trust, which is not uncommon, and obstructed their 
attempts to raise themselves ajiy how. To an extent now 
scarcely credible, and curious to think of, it closed the 
doors and the hearts of friends against friends. There was 
no place^ where it operated so severely as at the bar. 
Clients and agents shrink from counsel on whom judges 
frown. Those who had already established themselves, and 
had evinced irresistible powers, kept their hold ; but the 
unestablished and the ordinary Uad little chance. Every- 
where, but especially at the bar, a youth of a Tory family 
who was discovered to have imbibed the Whig poison was 
considered as a lost son. 

These facts enable us to appreciate the virtuous courage 
of those who really, sought for the truth, and having found 
it, as they thought, openly espoused it. But they were not 
without encouragement. Though externally the people 
were crushed, the spirit, always kindled by injury, was not 
extinguished. The shires, with only a few individual ex- 
ceptions, were soulleE(s. But, in all towns, there wei:^^ome 
thinking, independent men.^ Trade and manufactures 
were rising — -the municipal population was increasing — 
the French Revolution, with its e&citement and discus- 
sion of principles, ^as awakening many minds. The great 
question of burgh reform, demonstrably clear in itself, hat 
then denounced as revolutionary, had begun that deep and 
just feeling of discontent, which operated so beneficially 
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pn the public Bpirit of the citizens ftlloyer Scotland for the 
next forty years. The people werc^ silent &6m prudence, 
A first oonviction of simple sedition by a judge^named jury 
If as followed by transportation for fourte^i years. They 
therefore left their principles to the defence of the leading 
Whigs ; whOy without any special commission, had the moral 
authoi:ity that belongs to honesty and fearlessness, l^ese 
were chiefly lawyers; whose powers and habits connected 
them with public aSairs ; — a bold and united band, without 
whose steadiness the yery idoa of independence would^ for 
the day, have been extinguished in Scotland. 

Thej^ had a few^ but only a few, external supporters ;, 
but these bore powerful names. Xt was only the strong 
who durst appear. In spirit Mr. James Gibson (afterward 
^ir James Craig) was in the Sociiety of Writers to the 
Signet, our second legal body, what Henry Erskine was in 
the Faculty of Advocates, our^rst. The Rev. Sir Harry 
Moncrieff stood out in the church; John Allen and Johi^ 
Thomsion in the medical profession; Dugald Stewart and 
John Playfair in the ^college. It waa chiefly, however, by 
their reputations, and the influence of their known opi^ 
nions, that these and others promoted the cause ; l>ecause, 
Mr. Gibson excepted, they did not engage in the daily 
schemes and struggles of the party. Several other places 
had their indepeoideQt men, who dared to show their heads* 
But the prevailing impression was fear ; particularly on 
the part of those whose livelihood depended on the counte- 
nance of the upper ranks, and not on their own powers. 
But this woriced for good ultimately. The necessity of 
suppressing their opinions| increased the attachment with 
which these opinions were secretly clung to, and cherished 
an intensity of public principle which easier times do not 
require^ and therefore, except in very thinking^ minds^^ 
rairely attain. The fruit appeared in due time. . 

In so far as Scotland was concerned, there could be no 
doubt of the policy of this party, and litt}e ground for de* 
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0pair. The dole object was to bring Scotland within the 
tictioii of the constitution* For this purpose it was plai6 
that certain definite and glaring peculiarities must be re* 
moved, and the people be trained to the orderly exercise of 
public righti^ ; and, for the promotion of these ends, all 
isoand principles of liberty, to whatev^ region applicable^ 
innst be explained and upheld. The imperfections of the 
old Scotch system were too gross to allow any one, who 
had a due confidence in the force of truth^ to doubt their 
ultimate correction. And thus, instead of any vague gene- 
rality of reform, the attention of our reformers was con*> 
centrated on certain black spots. Those in power shut 
their eyes and their ears to all such matters ; and cheered 
by a great majority of injudicious friends, did not perceive 
thai, below their triumphant surface, there was setting in 
that steady under-current, which, to the increased safety 
of the community, has swept these abominations away« 
That the flag was kept flying, was owing almost entirely 
to the spfrit of the Whig lawyers. 

The merit of these men can only be measured by the 
fact, that the state of affairs made a long sway for the 
government party, and, consequently, a long exclusion of 
their opponents from all appointments, nearly certain ; so 
Certain, that no barrister could espouse Whiggism without 
making up hi^ mind to renounce all hope of official promo- 
tion. If the Whigs had been as steadily in power, it would 
probably have been the same with the Tories ; but this does 
not lessen the admiration due to those^ no matter on what 
6ide, who sacrificed their interests to their principles. It 
was fortunate for the Whig counsel, especially the juniors, 
that the advantage of the proscription fell to them. It 
made them feet that they had nothing but themselves to 
rely upon 5 while their opponents felt exactly the reverse. 
(The latter were seduced to signalise themselves by party 
violence, and to rely on its official pay ; — the former, see- 
ing themselves debarred from all that> patronage could 
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confer, irere compelled to seek those better things over 
which it has no control. The^ fonnd these in leisure and 
stud^, in elevation of character, and in the habit of self- 
dependence. They have .since reaped their distant, and 
seemingly hopeless harvest ; not so much in their own rise, 
as in that rise of public opinion which their conduct did so 
much to produce. But they had a long and severe winter 
to pass through ; and they, almost alone of the liberal, had 
courage to stand out through its darkest days. 

It is very difficult to resist naming and describing some 
of these men and their measures. But this cannot be con* 
verted from a personal into a general, or even a local his- 
tory ; and, therefore, those not so intimately connected with 
Jeffrey as to have affepted his life, must be passed over. 
As to himself, his public opinions, or rather their principles, 
were ' coeval with the growth of his reason. His private 
writings show that they were not formed without study 
and reflection, and his purity in adopting them may be in- 
ferred from their all being against his immediate interest. 
Nothing beyond hid conviction of their soundness is ne- 
cessary in order to account for his adoption of them. If 
accidental circumstances co-operated, they probably con- 
sisted in the attraction of free principles to such a mind ; 
in his abhorrence of the prevailing local persecution, and 
in the gloomy intolerance of his Tory father, contrasted 
with the open-hearted liberality of his Whig uncle of 
Herbertshire. 

The legal profession in Scotland had every recommenda- 
tion to a person resolved, or compelled, to remain in this 
country. It had not the .large fields open to the practi- 
tioner in Ungland, nor the practicable s^at in the House 
of Commons, nor the lofty political and judicial eminences, 
nor the great fortunes. But it was not a less honourable 
or a less intellectual line. It is the highest profession that 
the country knows; its emoluments and prizes are not in- 
adequate to the wants and habits of tha upper classes ; it 
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has always been ieidorned by men of ability and learning, 
wbo are honoured by the greatest public confidence. The 
law itself is not much upheld by the dim mysteries which 
are said elsewhere to be necessary in order to save law 
from vulgar familiarity. With a little deduction on account 
of the feudality that naturally adheres to real property, it 
is perhaps the best and the simplest legal system in Europe. 
It is deeply founded in practical reason, — raided by that 
conjoined equity which is equity to the world as well as io 
lawyers. There can be no moi'e striking testimony to its 
excellence than the fact, that most of the modern improve- 
ments in English law, on matters already settled in the 
law of Scotland, have amounted, in substance, to the un- 
acknowledged introduction of the Scotch system. Its higher 
practice has always been combined with literature, which, 
indeed, is the hereditary fashion of the profession. Its 
cultivation is encouraged by the best and most accessible 
library in this country, which belongs to the bar. In 
joining this body, Jeffrey raisec^ a far slighter obstacle to 
his favourite pursuits than if he had chosen almost any 
other line. 

The mere " Outer Bouse '* presented every thing calcu^ 
lated to prepare him for any other destination toward which 
he might have turned. This Outer House is a large, hand- 
some, historical chamber, in immediate connection with the 
Courts, — the Westminster Hall of Scotland. It is filled, 
while the courts are sitting, by counsel, and all manner of 
men of the law, by the public, and l>y strangers, to whom 
the chief attraction is the contemplation of the learned 
crowd moving around them. For about two centuries this 
place has been the resort and the nursery of a greater va- 
riety of talent than any other place in the northern portion 
of our island. It has seen a larger number of distinguished 
men — ^it has been the scene of more discussed public prin- 
ciples, and projected public movements — ^it has cherished 
more friendships. When Jeffrey sat on its remoter benches. 
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Uki paced its then uneyen floor, so did Scott, and Cranet- 
toun, and Thoinas Thomson, and Horner, and Srongham, 
and Moncrieff, and many others who have since risen into 
eminence* These yoi^ng men had before. them the figures 
and the reputations of Bliur, and Erskine, and Charles 
Hope, and Clerk, and other senior^, on wbom they then 
looked with envy and despair. But they had the library, 
and each other, and every enjoyment that society, and 
hope, and study, or gay idleness, could confer. In those 
days, as ever since, the intercourse of the lawyers was very 
agreeable. They were, and are, a well-conditioned, joyous, 
and, when not perverted by politics, a brotherly commu- 
nity I without the slightest tinge of professional jealousy ; 
and so true to their principles, whatever they may be, that 
there have not been above two or three known political 
renegades among them during the last fifty years. May 
the young man walking the boards of that hall, in the 
opening of his legal career, be inspired by the recollection 
of the eminent persons who, throughout so many genera- 
tions, have successfully been in his position, and in his 
obscurity, and ever keep himself right by remembering 
what is due to the genius of the place. 

We had no civil juries then, which cut off one great field 
of forensic display. But this was made up fm, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the Supreme Court, consisting of 90 fewer 
than fifteen judges, who forpied a sort of judicial jury, and 
were dealt with as such. But the peji was at that time, 
and for a long while afterward, a more used instrument 
than the tongue. It was more inglorious, but it did more 
work. The great mass of the business was carried on by 
writing — not merely by written j»/ea<2m^9, but by the whole 
circumstances and legal . merits of every cause being laid 
before the judges in the form of written or of printed senti- 
ment and argument. Occasionally, when the learning in 
a cause is nice and profound, the deliberation and accuracy 
of written discussion has its advantages. But, intolerably^ 
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tUs fann was then applied to every thing : and this down 
till 1825. Justice could often afford to be deaf, bat never 
to be Mind. What generations of damb, but able and 
learned drudges the custom bred ! All counsel, even the 
speaking ones, were often obliged to practise it ; but there 
wvdre whole tribes of silent and laborious men who did 
nothing else. ISxnj of them produced a quarto volume 
everj day. They actually fed themselves, and married^ 
and reared famiUes, and left successions upon it. This 
was always the first avenue of the juniors ; whose con- 
siderate toil often crammed their ungrateful seniors with the 
matter out of which the senior^s lips extracted all the ap« 
plause. Jeffrey's power of writing made this an easy line 
for him, and many an adnurable contribution did he fiir- 
nish in it. ' 

His talents and his reputation, which among young men 
was very considerable, were his only ground of hope in his 
first public scene. These were counteracted by his publio 
opinions, and by an unpopularity of manner which it is 
somewhat difficult to explain. People did not like his Eng- 
lish, nor his style of smart sarcastic disputation, i^or his 
loquacity, nor what they supposed to be an air of affeo^ 
tation. These peculiarities gra^ally faded, and people 
got accustomed to them ; but they operated against him 
throughoiit several of his early years. He himself waa 
aware of this, and felt it^ He writes to his brother (27 th 
June, 1796) of ^* the few to whom I am dear;** and envies 
John, who had gained so many friends, and seen so much 
of the world, «< while I have been languishing within my 
island limits, scarcely biown to anybody, and not much 
liked hf those who do know me.*' 

It seems to be necessary that there should be a story 
about the first'fee of every lawyer who rises high. Jeffrey's 
is, that returning home one day with a guinea, he cast it to 
his grandmother, saying, "There^is my first fee, Granny; ^ 
give it to your old woman at Ijeith." 
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But he iras not much troubled with fees then. ' He always 
got a few from his father's connections ; enough to show 
wiiat her was ; but there he stuck, and it was just as well. 

There were at this time several able men on the bench, 
and at the bar, ^f whom it is very tempting to try to give 
some account. But this would be improper in a narrative 
which aims at merely explaining Jeffrey ; and, therefore, I 
mention those persons only who affected his life, and^ot 
those, however eminenti or singular^ with whom he had only 
a casual or a professional connection. I adhere to the 
principle with regret, because some of' these persons merit 
preservation on account of their eminence ; * and some, 
grown in the preceding century, were too pioturesq^ue to 
have their like ever seen again. 

I^or a long while his professional acquaintance was ex- 
ceedingly slight, scarcely extending beyond those friends 
of his youth who had gone to the bar with him. Of the 
seniors, there seem to have beea only two who noticed him ; 
with both of whom he li^ed in great friendship till death 
removed them. 

One of these was^ the late Mr. Archibald Fletch^, who 
died at a very advanced age in the year 1828. He was^ 
only a- few years youngei? than Jeffrey at the.biLr, but was 
much older in life. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to 
Bay any thing of this most excellent man, because his me* 
rits have been described, with his usual discrimination and 
force, by Lord Brougham (Speeches 8, 846). A pure and 
firm patriot, neither the excitement of the French Revo* 
lution, nor the long and seemingly hopeless slumber that 
followed it, nor the danger to which every marked friend 
of the popular cause was then exposed, had any effect in 
altering his course of calm resolute benevolence. Through- 
out all the chances that occurred in his long life he was the 
same, ever maintaining right opinions, — never neglecting 
any opportunity of resisting oppression, in whatever quarter 
of the globe it might be practised .or threatened, ashamed 
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of &0 romance of public virtue— -always ready to lead^ but^ 
from modesty, much readier to follow, his Whig party ia 
every conflict of principle, — and all with perfect candour 
and immoveable moderation. His more peculiar home sub* 
ject was the reform of our burghs, a matter, however, that 
implied many of our other constitutional liberations. He 
uras almost ^he father, and was certainly the most per- 
severing champion, of this cause. But, indeed, his whole 
life, devoted as it was to the promotion of every scheme 
calculated to diffuse knowledge, and to advance liberty in 
every region of the world, was applied with especial zeal 
and steadiness to the elevation of his native country. In 
all his patriotism he was encouraged by his amiable and 
high-minded wife; of whom Lord Brougham says, most 
justly, that, <<with the utmost purity of life that can dig- 
nify and enhance female charms, she combined the inflexible 
principles and deep political feeling of a Hutchinson and 
a Roland.'^ He was a sound lawyer, and in very respec- 
table practice. It was a great pleasure to Jeffrey to 
discuss questions of political benevolence with him, even 
in the extremity of -his age; sometimes taking the wrong 
side in order to excite him, and always delighted with th6 
undecaying spirit of the honest and liberal old man. 

The other was the Hoiiourable Henry Erskine, who had 
long been the brightest luminary at our bar. His name 
can no sooner be mentioned than it suggests ideas of wit, 
with which, in many memories, the riBCollection of him is 
chiefly associated. A tall and rather slender figure, a face 
sparkling with vivacity, a clear sweet voice, and a general 
suffusion of elegance, gave him a striking and pleasing ap- 
pearance. He was nearly the ^ame in private as in public ; 
I the presence of only a few friends never diminishing his 

animation, nor that of the largest audience his naturalness.^ 
ISo boisterousness ever vulgarised, no effort ever encum^ 
bered, his aerial gaiety. Though imposing no restraint 
upon^ himself, but always yielding freely to the radiant 
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gpirit witUn him^ hia humour .lyas rendered delightful by 
its gentleness and safety. Too good-natured for sarcasm, 
when he was compelled to expose, there iras suoh an ob« 
vious absenee of all desire to giye pain, that the very per^^ 
son against whom his laughing darts were directed, ge^ 
ner ally thought the wounds compensated by the mirth and 
by the humanity of the cuts. Yet those will form a very 
erroneous^ conception of him who shall suppose that the 
mere display of wit was his principal object. In society, 
df course, his pleasure was to please his friends. But in 
public he scarcely ever uttered a joke merely for the sake 
of the lauglk He was far above this seducing vulgarity. 
His playfulness was always an argumentative instrument. 
He reasoned in wit ; and, untempted l>y the bad taste and 
the weakness of desiring to prolong it for its own sake, it 
ceased the very instant that the reasoning was served. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding the '^ fascination it threw 
around him, he had better have been without the power. 
It allured him into a sphere below that to which his better 
faculties would have raised him, and established obstructing 
associations of cheerfulness, whenever he appeared, in 
the public mind. For he was intuitively quick in appro* 
hension, and not merely a skilful, but a sound reasoner ; 
— ^most sagacious in judgment ; and liis speaking had all 
thei charms that these qualities, united to a^ copious but 
impressive language, and to a manner of the most polished 
and high-bom gracefulness, could confer. Hence, though 
naturally, perha.ps, his intellect was rather rapid and acute 
than deep or forcible, he could discharge himself of all his 
lightness when necessary, and could lead an audience, in 
the true tone^ and with asswed success, through a grave 
or distressing disouMion. 

In his profession he was the very foremost. There were 
some, particularly Blair, afterward the head of the courts 
who surpassed him in deep and exa^ct legal knowledge* 
But no riv^l approached him in the 'variety, extent, or 
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brilliancy pf his -general practice. Others Trere skilled in 
one department, or in one court. But wherever there w»8 
a litigant, civil, criminal, fiscal, or ecclesiastic, there was 
a desire for Harry Erskin^;-— despair if he was lost,-^ 
confidence if he was secured. And this state of universal 
requisition had lasted so long, that it could only have pro« 
(Seeded from the public conviction of his general superiority. 
He had been Lord Advocate during the' coalition adminis- 
tration^ but not long enough to enlarge his public views ; 
and when Jeffrey was first honoured by bis notice, his 
brethren had, for right successive years, chosen him for 
their Bean, or official head. His political opinions were 
those of the Whigs ; but a conspicuous and inflexible ad- 
Wence to ^thrir creed was combined with so much per- 
sonal gentleness, that it scarcely impaired his popularity. 
Even the old judges, in spite of their abhorrence of his 
party, smiled upon him ; and the eyes of such juries as we 
then hikd, in the muagement of which he was i^greeably 
despotic, brightened as be entered. He was the only one 
of the marked Edinburgh Whigs who was not receivecl 
coldly^ in the prirate society of their opponents. Nothing 
was so/Sour as not to be sweetened by the glance^ the voice, 
the gaiety, the beauty, of Henty Erskine. He aQd Us 
illustrious brother, Lord Erskine, have s<»netimes been eomr 
pared. There is every reason for believing that, in genius, 
Thomas was the superior creature^ But no comparison 
of two men so differently placed is of any valu^. It is 
scarcely pbsnble even to conjecture what each might have 
been in the ether's situatio%u All that is certain is, that 
each yf9S admirable in his own 9phere. Cast as his lot 
was, our Erskine shone in it to the utmost ; and it is nO 
deduction from his merits that no permanent public vic^ 
tories, and little of the greatness that aohieves them, are 
c<mnected with his name. He deserves our reverence for 
every virtue and every talent that could be reared in his 
position ; — by private worth and unsxdlied public honouTi 
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— ^by. delightful temper, safe vivacity, and unmatcbed pro- 
fessioQal splendour. 

Yet, qn the 12th of January, 1796, this man was deprived 
of his deanship on account of his political principles, or, at 
l^ast, in consequence of his having acted upon them to the 
extent of presiding at a public meeting to petition against 
the war. This dismissal was perfectly natural at a time 
when all intemperance was natural. But it was the if acui- 
ty of Advocates alone that suflfered. Erskine had long 
honoured his brethren byiiif character and reputation, and 
certainly he lost nothing by being removed from the official 
chair. It is to the honour of the sodety, however, that 
out oit 161 who voted, there were 88 who stood tr^e to jus- 
tice, even in the midst of such a scene. Jeffrey was not 
one of the thirty-eight. There were three or four young 
men who agreed with Erskine, and who adhered prominent- 
ly to the policy of his party ever afterward, but who felt 
construned not to shock the prejudices of relations, and 
therefore staid away. Jciffrey was one of these. He re- 
spected the feelings of his father, and of his first patron, 
Lord Glenlee. He never repented of the filial deference, 
but most bitterly did he ever afterward lament its necessi- 
ty « He envied the thirty-eight, and always thought less 
of himself from his not having been one of them. It made 
the greater impression upon him that this was the first pub- 
lic occasion on which he had had an opportunity of acting 
on his principles. 

^either these matters, nor any other distra'cUon, with* 
drew Jeffrey from his literary exercises. One of the two 
surviving books of the Argonauticon is dated Edinburgh, 
12th December, 1795, and the other, Edinburgh, 4th July, 
1796. And there is a letter to him from Dr. Maton, 
dated Salisbury, 18th September, 1796, from which it 
appears that he had a serious desire for some immediate 
publication. The book is not named; but it may be in- 
ferred fram the Doctor's words that it was a classical 
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translation. '^^ As matters are, I mig^W ^B-t^LjF<m at 
once, that these great men, the booksellers, were not more 
sanguine about the good reception, or, I should rather say, 
the good incubation and sale of a work like jours^ than 
they were albout mine, when I had an idea x>f making it 
merely for the naturalists. Yopr favourite author seldom 
falls into the hands of any but professed amateurs of the 
classics, who are comparatively few at presenft, and one of 
the Bibliopoles told me that there was a decent translation 
already by — I know not by whom. As I was only a week, 
or a little more, in Londpn, I could not take the charge of 
a part of your manuscript for their perusal. Why should 
you not try the consequence of publishing a part only ? I 
mean, to see how it would sell. Of its obtainmg a good 
name from the. critics, I would not for a moment entertain 
a doubt." No part of it ever appeared, however. 

His eldest sister, Mary, was married on the 21st of 
April, 1797, to the late Mr. George Napier, writer to the 
Signet, EdinburgL 

His condition and feelings about this period, and for a 
few years latere transpire in some passages of his letters to 
his brother and Morehead. 

<< When I wrote you last I was in the distraction of pass- 
ing my last public trials, and in the course of a fortnight 
afterward I l^ad accomplished the whole ceremony, and was 
regularly admitted to the bar^ The Christmas vacation put 
a stop to my splendid career, within a few days after it 
had begun ; so that I have the course in a mann^ to re- 
new, and the awkwardness of a first appearance to ezpe^ 
rience for a second time. The causes in which a young 
lawyer is engaged, are, as you probably know, for the most 
part of very little consequence ; and the style of pleading 
at the outer bar* such as may be attained without much 
knowledge, eloquence, or presence of mind. It is literally 
" ' — " ' ' ■ . , ^ I, .1 . I , ,..,111. 

* One of the Bare in the Outer House, where a single judge sits. 
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a btirst of wrangling and contradicting ; in which the Icmd^ 
est speaker has the greatest chance to prevail. I did not 
feel myself very expert in this trade, but perceive that I 
shall he able to acquire lea mani^res of it without much 
difficulty."— (To his brother, 8d January, 1795.) 

<< I have been considering very seriously, since I came 
last here, the probability of my success at the bar, and 
have but little comfort in ^$he prospect ; for all^the employ* 
ment which I have, has come entirely throughmj father, 
or those with whom I am otherwise connected. I have 
also beein trying to consider of some other occupation in 
which I might put my time and application to better profit ; 
but find the prospect still more perplexing and obscure. I 
am determined, however, that I will not linger away the 
years of iny youth and activity in an unprofitable and 
hopeless hanging on about our courts, as I see not a few 
doing every day ; for besides the waste of that time which 
can never be replaced, the mind becomes at once humiliated 
and enfeebled in such a situation, and loses all that energy 
which alone can lead it to enterprise and success." — {To 
his brother, 28th November, 1795.) 

«A11 great passions are born ia solitude. They are 
tamed and degraded by the common intercourse of society; 
but in public companies, in crowds, and assemblies, thej 
are quite lost and extinguished; and so by degrees I come 
back to seriousness and sense. I wish I could make you 
as happy as your letter made me, and in the same way — I 
mean by as prosperous an account of my affSurs : but the 
truth ie not so bad as to be concealed. I have been here 
almost ever since the date of my last, lingering away my 
mornings in the court with less edification, less profit, and 
less patience, I think, than when you were here. My eve* 
niiigs, too, have not ^ade up for the waste of time so well 
as they did last winter; for though not so disnpated as 
you, I have been very much out for the last month. How* 
ever, I weary of this idle, turbulent sort of amusement, and 
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mean to withdraw myself itito solitude for another month 
to balance my accounts. The only kind of work with whi^l^ 
I have employed myself lately is in translating old Greefa 
poetry, and copying the style of all our different poets ; but 
the weightier matters of the law ha?e been horribly negt 
lected."— (27th Jaiinary, 1796.) 

<< The last session has passed away with very little in- 
fSrease of profit, repntation, or expectancy; and though 
almost as favourable as candidates of my standing usuaUj 
find it, has left me with no longing for the approach of 
another, and little prospect of better ruminations at die 
close of it. I wish I could do something which would endure 
me some kind of subsistence from my own exertions. But 
to be in the condition of one who is asking charity, willing 
and waiting to work, but idle from want of employment, is 
an evil attending all the professions called liberal, and makes 
them unfortunately less independent than any other. The 
state of politics, top, in this country, and the excessive yio«* 
lence and avowed animosity of the parties in power, which 
have now extended to every department of life, and come 
to affect every profession, make the prospect still less en- 
couraging to one who abhors intolerance, and is at no pains 
to conceal his contempt of its insolence." — (2d April, 1796.) 

f<I am extremely hurried at present preparing for a 
criminal trial, in which I have been engaged very much 
against my indination. The man for whom I attended last 
week, was found guilty unanimously ; and indeed there was . 
no chance for him. As to my now clients, — ^it is probable 
I shall have nothing to do but to sit by them, and look 
wise."— (16th October, 1796.) 

This man was Roderick Milesius M'Cuillin, who on the 
18th of October, 1797, was convicted of forgery. His 
case, which, from the commission of the crime down to his 
death on the scaffold, was, throughout all its stages, ac- 
companied by striking adventures, made a great noise at 
the time. It is impressed on ^my memory by the circum- 
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trtaac6, that I happened to go into the gallery of the coort^ 
and saw, for the first time, Francis Jeffrey and 6e<»*ge 
Joseph Bell^ who were counsel for the prisoner, and Lord 
Braxfieldy then the head of the criminal conrt. I under* 
stood nothing about such matters then, but I remember 
being much surprised at the style of the counsel, atid M 
the vulgar oTcifbearing coarseness of the judge. 

^^ J should likej therefore^ to be the rival of Smith and 
jETume^ and there are 8ome fnomentSy (aftir I have been ea^ 
travoffuntlff prmeedf e$peeiaJliy bff those to whose censure J 
am more familiar,) when I fancy it possible that I shaU 
one day arrive at suoh a distinetion. But I could never 
convince myself that it was any part of my duty, or at a.11 
likely to increase the probability of this lofty distinction, 
for me to fix my hopes or my wishes upon it with an un- 
deviating and nnmoveablo firajiness. I do not think we can 
make occasions always for the display of our abilities, and 
*if we do not unfit ourselves for making use of them when 
they do come, I think the less we feel at their delay, the 
happier we are at liberty to be/'— :(To Morehead, 15th 
January, 1798.) , 

In another letter to Robert Morehead, ^f 6th August, 
1798, he announces an intended ramble through Cumber*^ 
land and Wales, and laments that they are both getting too 
hard, and sensible. << What, ^my ^ear Bobby, are we turn- 
ing into? I grow, it appears to myself, dismally stupid 
and inactive ; Z lose all my originalities,^and ecstacies, and 
romances, and am far advanced already upon that dirty 
highway called the way of the world. I have a kind of 
unmeaning gaiety that is fatiguing and unsatisfactory even 
to myself ; and in the brilliancy of this sarcastic humour, 
I can ridicule my former dispositions with admirable sue* 
c^s. Yet I regret the loss of them much more feelingly, 
and really begin to suspect that the reason and gross com- 
mon sense by which I nowptofess to estimate every thing, 
is Just as much a vanity and del|asion as any of the fanta- 
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sies it judges of. This, at least, I am sure, of,' that these 
poetic visions bestowed a much purer and more tranquil 
happiness than can be found in any of the tumultuous and 
pedantic triumphs that seem now within mj reach, and that 
I was more amiable, and quite as respectable before this 
change took place in my chai^cter. I shall never arrive 
at any eminence either in this new character, and have 
glimpses and retrospective snatches of my former self, so 
frequent and so lively, that I shall never be wholly estranged 
from it, nor more than half the thing I seem to be aiming 
at. Within these few days I have been more perfectly 
restored to my poesies and sentimentalities than I had been 
for many months before. I walk oat every day alone, and 
as I wander by the sunny sea, or over the green and soli- 
tary rocks of Arthur's Seat, I feel as if I had escaped from 
the scenes of impertinence in which I had been compelled 
to act, and recollect, with some degree of my old enthu- 
siasm, the wild Walks and eager conversation we used to 
take together at Herbertshire about four years ago. I am 
still capable^ I feel, of going back to these feelings, and 
would seek my happiness, I think, in their indulgence, if 
my circumstances would let me« As it is, I believe I shall 
go on sophisticating and perverting myself till I become 
absolutely good for nothing.'' - 

He wrote again after the journey had begun, from Wig- 
ton, Sd September, 17 98, saying he meant to take London 
on some part of his way. <^ I am going to be very literary 
i^t London, and have thoughts^ of settling there as a grub. 
Will you go into partnership witkme? I have introduc- 
tions to review and newspaper editors, and I am almost 
certain that I Could knake four times the sum that ever I 
shall do at the bar. Your friends were all well when I 
heard of them. John is now asleep before me^ and Dr. 
Brown as near him as possible." — "P. S. — I send you a 
most exquisite sonnet, with which I was inspired imme- 
diately upon my arrival, and which I wish. you to circulate 
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among your friends, as a production of the ingenious per- 
son whose name it bears. My reason for this is, that he 
Q&ay make his^ entree into Oxford with some of that eclftt 
which it cannot fail to procure him," &c. &c. 

His grub speculation got little encouragement. On the 
20th of the same month he tells Mr. Creo. Bell, << I have 
derived but little benefit yet from my letters of introduc- 
tion. Perry* I can never find at home. Philipsf sent me 
away without reading my letter, and most of the other 
eminent persons to wh6m I meant to present myself, are 
enjoying their dignity in the country." 

So much the better for him. He came home, and was 
gradually drawn by circumstances into the line of life which 
was the best for his powers, his usefulness, and his happiness. 

<< I h%ve be^n idle and rather dissipated all this summer. 
Of late I have had fits Of discontent and self-condemnation 
pretty severely ; but I doubt if this will produce any thing 
for a long time to come. The thing, however, Will certain- 
ly draw to a crisis in a year or two. My ambition, and 
my prudence, and indolence will have a pitched battle, and 
I shall either devote myself to contention and toil, or lay 
myself quietly down ip obscurity and mediocrity of attain- 
ment. I am not sure which of these will promote my hap- 
piness the most. I shall regret what I have forfeited, be' 
mj decision what it may. The unaspiring life, I believe, 
has the Jeast positive wretchedness.' I have often thought 
of going to India, but I do not know for what station I 
should be qualified, or could qualify myself, and I have 
almost as little talent for solicitation as you have." — (To 
Morehead, 6th July, 1800.) 

These seemipg adversities, and this obvious ambition, 
lilways led him back to himself, and to the improvement 
of his own mind. He never gave up his studies, or had 
any real hope of success except from his deserving it. In 
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none of his letters is there the slightest gleam of expecta- 
tion from any patron. 

He was fond of all science not depending on matl^ema- 
tics. Meijiicine in particular had great attractions for him, 
and for a^short time he studied it. His friends John Allen. 
John Thomson, Charles Bell^ and Thomas Brown, were all 
of that profession, and though thej did not purposely en« 
courage his propensity, their ^conversation produced a desul* 
tory acqtiaintance with their science. One way or other,! 
he at least Jearned enough about it to make him generally. 
a fanciful sufferer and a speculatiye doctor, when he him*; 
self wfkS the patient. Chemistry he liked, and, in its large 
principles, understood respectably^ AH his scientific ten- 
dencies were excited by his being a member of that sin- 
gular society of the rising young men then in Edinburgh, 
called << The, Academy of Physics.'^* «I am become a 
zealous chemist, and would make experiments if I could 
afford it, and was not afraid of my eyes. I shall join a 
society in the winter, that conducts these things in a' very 
respectable style. I am afraid it will swallow up out aca- 
demy, for which I am sorry. It was the most select and 
the least burdensome thing of the kind I was ever con- 
cernedj with. But amiable licentiousness and want of 
discipline have extinguished it, or nearly." — (To Morehead, 
6th July, 1800.) This general acquaintance with science 
was of great use to him in his profession^ And though his 
science, as science, was neither deep nor accurate, it was 
sufficient to set him, in this respect, above the judges or 
the juries he might have to convince^ or any brother he 

\ * I 

*&ee a full aooount of it in Welch's I^ife of Brown. They acknow- 
ledged only three facta wMch were to be admitted without proof: — 
1. Mind exists. 2. Matter exists. 8. Every change indicates a cause. 
And cYcn these concessions they reserred << the power of altering or 
modifying." Prof. Brown, Jolm Ley den, Lord Webb Seymore, Mr. 
Beddie, Dr. B^irkbeck, Brougham, Jeffrey, Homer, were members, and 

many othm of note. 
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might have to oppose ; nor, tei^eept Lord Brougham, vas 
there any practising barrister, even in England, who in 
this particular was his match. 

On the 2d of March, 1800, he tells his brother, <<I am 
beginning to grow discontented, and to feel emotions of 
despondency and ambition, that do no credit to my philo-^ 
sophy. It is impossible not to see that my profession does 
not afford me the means of subsistence^ and that nine parts 
in ten of the little employment I have are derived from 
those with whom I am personally connected. If these per- 
sons were to die, or to quarrel with me, I should scarcely 
have an apology for attending the courts, and should make 
less by doing so than a common labourer. Now this is 
not only mt^tifying, but a little alarming too, and pru- 
dence as well as pride exhorts ine to look to something 
else. I have talents that my conscience ^ill not let me 
rank in the lowest order, and I had indtistry enough too 
for most things, till the loitering habits of my nominal pro- 
fession, and the peculiar state of my health, put an end to 
any regular exertion. I have associated, too, a great deal 
of late with men of high rank, prospects, and pretensions, 
and feel myself quite upon a level with them, in every 
thing intrinsic and material. I cannot help looking upon 
& slow? obscure, and philosophical starvation at the Scotch 
bar as a destiny not to be submitted to. There are some 
moments when I think I could sell myself to the minister 
or to. the Devil, in order to get above these necessities. 
At other times I think of undertaking pilgrimages and 
seeking adventures, to give a little interest and diversity 
to the dull life that seems to await me ; and when I am 
most reasonable, I meditate upon my chances of success at 
the ^English bar, or in India, to both of which resources I 
have been exhorted and recommended by some of my 
friends. What does your commercial, id][e, epicurean head 
say to aH this ?'* 

If these fits of depression or impatience had been serious. 
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and had arisen merely from his ^ot getting business, they 
would have been very unreasonable. He had only been 
five years at the law, and had got at least something tb 
do, though not much ; whereas, he must have seen that 
many a better lawyer had been double that time without 
knowing what a fee was, and yet had risen to fortune and 
renown. But when men write about their own feelings to* 
a cBstant friend, they are apt to get sentimental, and to 
describe emotions as habitual which are only suggested by 
the act of writing. This Was the close, too, of the winter 
session of the court, which, by reminding him how little he 
had done, naturally disposed him to pensiyeness and com- 
plaint*. Accordingly, he says in this very letter, « You 
must not think that these reflections are habitual with me. 
They come in fits, though, to say the truth, rather oftener 
than I could wish. This is the last week of our session.'/ 
It was not his professional insignificance alone that troubled 
him, but its being combine<|pfith the consciousness of ade- 
quate ability, and the rise of very inferior rivals on the 
right side, who were flaming over his head like rockets. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, his prevailing state, as 
at every period of his life, when not in actual distress, was 
that of gaiety. 

Accordingly, although his professional despondency lasted 
several years longer, his feeling of personal loneliness was 
now entirely removed. The Speculative Society, time, the 
bar,. and his being better known, had led him into a wider 
society, and into several valuable aiid permanent friend- 
ships. In particular, between 1797 and 1800, some con- 
spicuous young men had come to Edinburgh, to whom, 
being strangers, the merits of Jeffrey were more apparent 
than they hitherto had been to many of those among whom 
he dwelt. Some of these have been already named in 
mentioning the Speculative Society, and it was to them 
that he refers in the preceding letter as << men of high ranh^ 
prospectSy and pretensionsj'* with whom he had been asso- 
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elating^ and. to whom he felt himself equal <<m everything 
intrinsic and materiaV In addition to these were Lord 
Webb Seymore, Mr. Sidney Smith, and Mr. Hamilton, also 
strangers. The known admiration of these foreigners gave 
him importance in the sight of those who were disposed to 
slight him, and ^enlarged his experience in life. And his 
ordinary Edinburgh friendships now included Professor 
Playfair, Mr. Thomas Thomson, Mr. George Joseph Bell, 
and his brother Charles, Mr. James Graham, Mr. Broug- 
ham, Mr. John Macfarlane, Mr. John A. Murray, Mr. Hor- 
ner, Mr. James Moncrieff, and3Ir. John Richardson. His 
surviving friends cannot have forgotten his delight in the 
calm and amiable thoughtfulness of Playfair,— how he 
loved the gentle Seymore, — ^how he reverenced Horner,-^ — 
how he enjoyed the wise wit of Smith. 

Of all these thej^e was no one, except perhaps his couain 
Bobert Morehead, to whom he was attached so early as to 
the two Bells, or to whom h^adhered through life with a 
more affectionate tenacity. Both reached great distinction ; 
one in the law, the other in art and physiology. George 
was long $,fterward appointed by the unanimous election of 
his brethren to the Professorship of Law in the College of 
Edinburgh, and by the Crown to one of the principal clerk- 
ships in the Supreme Court. Butt his true distinction con- 
sists in his being the author of the Commentaries on th^ 
Law of Bankruptcy, an institutional work of the very 
highest excellence, which has guided the judicial delibera- 
tions of his own country for . nearly fifty years, ai^d has 
had its value acknowledged in the strongest terms by no 
less jurists than Storj and Kent. With a stiff and some- 
times a hard manner, he was warm-hearted and honourable, 
a true friend, and excellent in all the relations of life. No 
one ever knew him well without respect and regard. 
Charles is now known to the world as the author of a 
beautiful work, illustrated by bis own exquisite drawings, 
on the anatomy of painting, and as the discoverer of the 
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irte structnte and theorjrt)f oilr hervons system, — a di^ 
covery which, places him at the bead of modem physiolo- 
gists. Gentle and. affectionate, he was strongly marked 
by the happy simplicity that often accompanies talent; 
and was deeply beloved by numeroos friends. In affection 
the brothers were one. George^s labour at his book used 
to excite Jeffrey^s envy and self-contempt. << In the mean 
time, what are you doing ? and how do the days run away 
from you ? Do you know, since I have seen you engaged 
in that great work of yours, and witnessed the confinement 
and perspiration it has occasioned you, I have oftener con- 
sidered you as an object of envy and reproachful compari- 
son than ever I did before ? I am really a good-for-nothing 
fellow, I believe, and have no right to expect any better 
fortune in this world than I am likely to have. I have 
thought so oftener, I tell you, within these last two or 
three months than ever I did ; and many a time when J 
have skipped down your stair with an air of exulting care- 
lessness, I have wished myself hanged for a pnppy^ and yott 
with me for putting me in mind of it. I have no leisure, 
I however, to be moral at present, but as I do chew upon 

such reflections very perseveringly, something perhaps ^11 
one day come of it.'' ^ 

They were left early in life very poor, on the death 
of their father, a clergyman in the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. As soon as they were of an age to reflect, they 
saw that they had nothing to depend upon except their 
own industry ; and, having selected their departments, they 
entered upon their cultivation with an energy characteris- 
tic of both. There are few things more touching than the 
high-minded resolution with which these two young men, 
cheered by each other, prosecuted the sevei'e studies out 
of which they at last achieved their reward* There is a 
memorandum by George in which, among other things, he 
mentions a walk that they took to Cults, twenty-two miles 
west of Edinburgh^ where an aunt was living. Each had 
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withiu)i\ {k pa«^ o£.'Wba;t was afterward converted . into hii 
first publication, on whick, and on their uncertain pro- 
spects, tbej had much anjcions talk. « I recollect we stopped 
to rest ourselves, and drank at a stream on the road side, 
and amused ourselv^ with thinking how pleasant, it would 
be to remember this outset of life when we were adyanced 
* somewhat higher/' 

Oeof ge appears to have been among the first at the bar 
r^to discover Jeffrey's superiority ; ai^d without the advice, re- 
\ monstrances, and encouragement, of this steady and hard* 
\ working friend, it seems very possible that JeSirey would 
not have persevered in his profession. Bell wafi| always 
rating,. and inspiring him with hope. Thus, in answer to 
an impatient letter from Jeffrey of the 7th of October, 1796, 
Bell, among other things^ tells him (9th October 1796)--* 
«<TJpion your own exertion must depend not your happiness 
alpne — for perhaps yon are too much of a philosopher to 
allow any thing external to influence your happiness — ^but 
your capacities Of indulging in whims, and your ability of 
assisting others. If so, you will conceive better of your 
profesrion that you seem to do." << With a strong, lively, 
and elegant imagination^-a cultivated taste, — ^a mind well 
stored with knowledge,— versant in the law at least equal 
, to any of your years,— r-with ready conceptions, and quick- 
ness of reply, what in all the world should hinder you from 
attaining to the head of your profession. Let me hear no 
more of this murmuring and nonsense." << But, in faith, 
my dear fellow> if you feel really averse to this profession, 
and unable to bear its drudgery, you should at once resolve 
to make a man of yourself, and do honour to your family 
and your country, by some literary labour." Throughout 
all that part of the life of every barrister that must be pre- 
carious, Bell . was equally ready with encouraging sense, 
and never despaired of the final triumph ^f the friend it 
was given to. Be alludes in another memorandum with- 
out ^ate, but written some years after this, to M'Ouillin's 
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caae^ ^hus t--^^ On comiBg to town 
connsel for a fino joang fellow of an Imhinan dV&tged wiih 
forgery. I made my friend Jeffrey my assistant. He was 
not then known. Few people but myself knew the ex* 
traordinary resources of that man*s genius at the time. 
His manner was bad, and the mi&rjadging world would allow 
him no merit or talent. The conquest he had made over 
the prejudices of the world, his own. manner, and every 
man who has come into competition with him, none but ta- 
lents of the first rank could have accomplished.*' 

Besides Bell, there were two other very early friends, 
both of the same class, over whose i!kiemories it is grateful 
to linger. 

James Grahame, author of, the Sabbath, British Georgics, 
The Birds of Scotland, and other Poems, who died on the 
14th September, 1811, was one of them. Tall, solemn, 
large featured, and very dark, he was not unlike one of the 
independent preachers of the commonwealth. He is styled 
M sepulchral Grahame" by Byron. Neither the bar, at 
which he practised a few years, nor Whig principles, in the 
promotion of which he was most ardent (but which ifith 
him meant only the general principles of liberty), were the 
right vocation of a pensive nature, whose delight was in 
religion and poetry. The decline of his health deepening 
his piety, and increasing his dislike of his profession, he 
entered the English Church, in 1808, and obtained an 
humble curat^y, with which, however, he was perfectly con- 
tented. With the softest of human hearts, his indignation 
knew np bounds when it was roused by what he held to be 
oppression, especially of animals or the poor, both of whom 
he took under his special protection. He and a beggar 
seemed always to be old friends. The merit of his verse 
consists in its expressing the feelings of his own heart. It 
all breathes a quiet, musing benevolence, and a sympathy 
with the happiness of every living creature. Contention, 
whether at the bar or in the church, had no charms for one 
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to whom jsk Scotch tune was a pleasure for a winter even- 
ingy and who could pass whole summer days in cultiyating 
the personal acquaintance of birds in their own haunts, and 
to whom nothing was a luxury that excluded the etherial 
calm of indolence. Yet his virtue was by no means passive. 
He was roused into a new nature by abhorrence of cruelty, 
and could spbmit to any thing in the cause of duty. Pro- 
fessor Wilson published some lines on his death, which owe . 
their charm, .which is great, ta their truly expressing the 
gentle kindness and simple piety of his departed friend. 
< I do not know whether he or Jeffrey delighted most in each 

other. With Richardson, the three passed many a happy 
evening in their early years. What did any of them find 
better in life than one of their many humble suppers, with 
Jeffrey's talk, and Grahame's pathetic or Jacobite songs, 
and Richardson's flute« 

John Macfarlan, afterward of Kirkton, was also an ad* 
I vocate ; never in great, but generally in very respectable 

practice. In piety, calmness, and Whiggism, he was the 
same with his friend Grahame ; from whom he only dif- 
fered, in being more practical, in spite of a taste for Ger- 
man and metaphysics. His life was extended till the 18th 
of December 1846, when he died at the age of eighty ; his 
last twenty years having be;en passed in the country. He 
was one of Jeffrey's steady friends ; one- of those friends 
with whom friendship can subsist, and warmly, without the 
aid of constant intercourse. For in their walks they were 
a good deal different, Marfarlan being^ serious, studious, 
and retired. He had his own associates, and shrunk from 
no publicity where he could do good, but oared little for 
general society. What Jeffrey, and all who knew him^ 
liked him for, was, his kindliness of heart, his honesty, his 
intelligence, his singular simplicity, and his political firm- 
ness. It need not be told that he and Grahame were two 
of the thirty-eight. He was one of the few (at least they 
are fewer than they should be) who could combine the 
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deepest personal religion Trith absolute toleration, and the 
boldest patronage of the people with the steadiest repress 
sion of their extravi^ance. He never published except in 
bis old age, when he put out a few occasional sheets against 
prevailing follies, written with almost apostolic shortnesa 
and fervour. His words were as plain as Swift's; his 
thoughts, within his ranj;e, as liberal as Fenelon's, In 1834 
I sent one of his little pamphlets against strikes and unions 
to Jeffrey, who answered, << John Macfarlan^s printed letter 
to the (calico) printers is admirable^ I have sent it to the 
Chancellor and Lord Orey. He is a man to be proud, 
of."— (18th February, 1834.) 

In February, 179&, Jeffrey wrote <^ an Analysis, &c., of 
the. general remarks on the customs and manners of the 
native inhabitantis of New South Wales, annexed to the 
account of that colony, by David Collins, Esq. London, 
4t6, 1798," The style of this paper shows that it was 
meant for publication, probably in the Monthly Review, Jo 
which he waathen ah occasional contributor. It seems to 
be an examination of the first part of CoUins's work, of 
which the second volume was. afterward discussed in the 
Edinburgh Beview (v. ii. p. 3D). The analysis is excellent* 

His reading, or part of it, during 1800, is attested by a 
bound volume of 160 very closely written quarto pag6s, 
beginning in January and ending in December. It contains 
short critical discussions of forty-eight books which he had 
been studying, almost all of them on the most important 
and difficult subjects. He was at the pains to make a re- 
gular alphabetical index to the volume; a thing un- 
exampled with him, and which could only be done from his 
idea of the value of the notes and speculations it Contains. 
It is full of talent^ and with, I suspect, considerable ori- 
gmaKty. 

During this summer (1800) he also attended a course of 
chemical lectures by Dr. Hope, of which there remain five 
volumes of notes. 
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On the 7th of June, 1800, bis youngest sister was m4med 
to ^r. Brown, now of Langfyne. This was a union from 
which he drew much hi^ppiness throughout bis whole subse- 
quent life. He greatly ioyed his sister, and. was cordially 
attached to her excellent husband^ who was steadily rising 
to the eminenee he afterward attained as the first physician 
in Glasgow, and always dignified bis practice by the culti- 
vation of other sciences. No alliance could have been hap* 
pier for all parties. 

During the autuinn of this year, b® %ni his friend San- 
scrit Hamilton planned an ^xpuedition to Germany. «< We 
propose to make a philosophical tour into the southern parts 
of the empire, obserying men, women, and. minerals, and 
journeying with the simple economy of the sages and apos-^ 
ties of old." But it was soon found that even this apostolic, 
pilgrimage would require a hundred guineas, and « I have 
not twenty in the world."— (To John, 17th June, 1800.) 

Mrs. Brown's removal left his father and him alone. It 
was impossible that |;his copld last long. Accordingly, 
before the first two months were oiit, he was obviously 
thinking of a home for himself, with a companion of his 
own choosing, >< For. my part, I have been doing nothing 
for this last month with all my knight, and mth all my 
soul. . Indeed^ I have been enjoying my idleness so dili- 
gently, that I l^tve scarcely had resolution to encounter the 
fatigues of going from home. I had myself transported 
indeed by water to St. Andrews, where I bathed, and 
lounged, and fell in love with great assiduity. The love 
indeed sticks by me still, and I Shall go back, I believe, and 
let it have its course."— (T^ John, Sd August, 1800*) 

The German tour shrunk into a Highland one, which I 
suppose exhausted the twenty guineas, and this revived an 
old scheme. «I have been so long exhorted by all my 
friends to write a book, that I have ^ great notion that I 
shall attempt something of that kind in the course of the 
winter. I have not been able to fix upon any subject yet 
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thoogh, and I am afraid a man is not very likelj to make 
a good figure who writes, not hecaase he has something to 
^2kJ, hut who casts ahout for something to say, because he 
is determined to write. A law book would probably be of 
the greatest service to me, but I have neither science nor 
patience enough, I suspect, to acquire it." — (To John, 1st 
October, 1800.) ^ 

The book never appeared ; and he was again disturbed 
by the old fancies about England and India. ^^I have 
thought, too, of engaging myself in the study of Oriental 
literature, and making myself Gon8ider9.ble in that way, and 
of Qf^y different schemes of literary eminence at home." 
But he adds, — "Within this while,, however, I will confess 
to you, these ambitious fancies have lost a good deal of 
their power over my imagination,^ and I have accustomed 
myself to the contemplation of a humble and more serene 
sort of felicity. To tell you all in two words, I have serious 
thoughts of marriage, which I should be forced to abandon 
if I were to adopt almosl^. any of the plans I have hinted 
at. The poor girl^ however, has no more fortune t^an me^ 
and it would be madness nearly to exchange our empty 
hands under the present aspect of the constellations. "-^To 
John, 3d January,' 1801.) 

Tb^ lady whose affections he had thus the happiness to 
engage was Catherine, one of the daughters of the Beve* 
rend Dr. Wilson, Professor of Church History at St. 
Andrews, a second cousin of his own. 

In March this year (1801) there was a vacancy in the 
historical chair in the University of Edinburgh, by the 
resignation of Alexander Eraser Tytler, Esq., who had 
occupied it for several years with credit to himself a^d to 
the College. The office was in the gift of the Faculty of 
Advocates. Some of Jeffrey's friends advised him to take, 
it, if he could get it ; and he himself was by np means 
averse. His subsequent career renders it certain that he 
Would have made it a splendid course. But if he had ap* 
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plied, it does not admit of a doubt that party spirit would 
have rejected him. And there were other and wiser friends 
who were against his undertaking any thing that tended to 
withdraw him from his profession. The tortures of uncer^ 
tainty were not allowed to be long endured, either by 
iptending candidates, or by the electors. The father re- 
signed on the 11th of March, and his son was appointed 
pn the 18th of -that month. 

The marriage took place on the 1st November, 1801. It 
had all the recommendations of poverty. His father, Who 
YThs in humble circumstances, assisted them a very little; 
but Miss Wilson had no fortune, and Jeffrey had told his 
brother, only six months before, that ^^my profession has 
never yet brought me £100 a-year. Yet have I determined 
to venture upon this new state. It shews a reliance on 
Providence scarcely to be eq^ualled in this degenerate age, 
and indicates su^h resolutions of economy as would terrify 
any leels magnanimous adventurer." His brother having 
asked him to describe his wife ; he did so, as I think, who 
came to .know her well, with great accipacy. "You ask 
me to describe my Catherine to you ; but I have no talent 
for description, and put but little faith in full drawn cha- 
racters ; besides, the original is now so much a part of 
myself, that it would not be decent to enlarge very much, 
either upon her excellences or her imperfections. It is 
proper, however, to tell you, in sober earnest, that she is 
not a showy or remarkable girl, either in person or charac- 
ter. She has good sense, good mannerai, good temper, and 
good hands ; and above all, I am perfectly sure that she 
has a good heart, and that it is mine without reluctance or 
division." She soon secured the respect and esteem of all 
his friends, and made her house, and its society, very agree- 
able. 

Their first home was in Buccleuch Place, one of the new 
parts of the old town \ not in either the eighth or the ninth 
stories, neithei" of which' ever existed, but iir the third 
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story, of what is now No. 18 of the street. His domestic 
arrangements were set about with that honourable e<^nom7 
which always enabled him to practise great generosity. 
There is a sheet of paper containing an ininentory, in his 
own writing, of eyery article of fumitor^ that he went the 
length of getting, with the prices. His own study was 
only made comfortable at the cost of <£7 18s. ; the banquet- 
ing hall rose to £1S 8n,y and the drawing*room actually 
amounted to J&22 19s. 

During part of next winter, (1800 and 1801,) he attended 
the second course of lectures deliv^ed by Dugald Stewart 
on Political Economy, of which he has left five innall yo- 
lumes of notes. It was there that I first got acquainted 
with him. I had seen him before in the court, and had 
both seen and heard him in the Speculative Society, and 
must have occaiuonally spoken to him. But it was at this 
class that I began to know him. Our ways home were the 
same, and we always walked together. I remember being 
struck with his manner, and delighted by his vivacity and 
~ kindness. From that time we were never for a moment 
estranged. 

In May, 1802, he took up his second abode in the upper 
story of what is now, as it was then. No. 62 Queen Street. 
It brought him nearer his friends, and gave him a beautiful 
prospect. 

His first professional speech that I remember was made 
that month in the General Assembly. It was in a cause 
which, however important to the parties and the church 
. courts, was in itself paltry. But it made a little noide in 
its hour, chiefly firom Jeffrey's appearance in it. ^My 
professional employment is increasing, too, ft Mttle, I think, 
and I rather believe that my reputation as a man of busi- 
ness stands somewhat higher than it used to do. I have 
made a speech in the General Assembly about sis weeks 
ago that has done me some good, I believe. The speech 

seemed to me at the time to be very middling, and certain- 
G 9 
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ly cost me bo exertion lybatsoever ; but I find it spoken of 
in many quarters, and have receiyed congratulations from 
my friends as if it w^s to make me very advantageously 
known."— (To John, 26th June, 1802.) 

There were no iregular reportera of the decisions of the 
court at this period, except two advocate^, who held the 
performance of that task as an office, to which they were 
elecjted by their brethren. They were paid by a small 
salary, which arose from the sale of the annual voluWe« It 
was always conferred on juniors; and, as by an absurd 
deference of the reporters, and an incomprehensible aver* 
sion on the bench, the opinions of the judges were scarcely 
ever given, it was neither so difficult nor so important a 
task as it has since become. In the summer of 1801 both 
collectorships were vacant. Jeffrey presented himself to 
his brethren as a candidate for one of them, and had the 
honour of being proposed by Henry Erskine. But upon 
the 10th of July he was rejected by a large majority. His 
two opponents were younger than him, and, however excel- 
lent and fit for the place, certainly had not his reputation. 
But qualification had little to do with the matter* It was 
UMkde a mere party question. 

The election was connected with one painful occurrence, 
which distressed him for many years. Thore was some 
business relation between his father and Sir William Mil- 
ler, Bart., who was a judge, and known, from his estate's 
name^ as Lord Glenlee. This had led his lordship to no- 
tice Frank Jeffrey while very young, and, seeing his talents, 
to have him a good deal about him. But as the youth grew . 
up, and his political principles began to disclose themselves, 
his lordship's taste for him did not increase, and their in- 
tereourse became less frequent. Glenlee had no vote in the 
election, but it was thought that he might have some influ- 
ence, and as there was no avowed rupture, Jeffrey asked him 
to exert it on his behalf. But his lordship took this occa- 
sion to tell him plainly that, in consequence of his politics^ 
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he could befriend him no more. They partec}, 'and scarcely 
exchanged words for nearly thirty years. Jeffrey was Lord 
Advocate b^ore he was allowed to renew the old acquaint- 
ance. He did. so then, and with great pleasure; for 
throughout this long alienation he had never uttered one 
word about his early patron but in respect and gratitude. 
So far as I know, this was the solitary eclipse by which 
any friendship of Jeffrey's was ever obscured. 

He regretted it the more from his great admiration of 
Glenlee, who was a very able and a very singular man. 
After a short course of early travel, and an abortive at- 
tempt in parliament, he settled at the bar, and devoted the 
rest of his long life entirely to study. He was made a 
judge when still young, and after so little practice that he 
had to learn his law on the bench. Talent and industry, 
however, soon placed him high among profound and learned 
lawyers. But though deep in legal knowledge, and most 
ingenious in its application, law was not the highest of hi^ 
spheres. His favourite and most successful pursuit was 
mathematics ; on which John Playfair, a very competent 
judgCj used to say that he had original speculations, which, 
if given to the world, would have raised him to an eminent 
place among the best modern contributors to that science. 
Next to this was his classical learning, which gradually 
extended to a general, but pretty accurate, acquaintance 
with the languages and literature of France, Spain, and 
Italy, and, in his extreme old age, of Germany. There 
is not much that could be added to the attainments of a 
man who waa great in mathematics, literature, and juris- 
prudence. 

His conversation, as described by the two or three friends 
who were his world, was full of thought and curious origir 
nal views ; and it was this that chiefly attracted Jeffrey. 
A lover of knowledge for its own sake, and with a memory 
tenacious of the substance of truths he not only systemati- 
cally augmented his learning, but continued the improve- 
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ment even of his faculties, when far beyond the period of 
life at which the mental powers begin, or are generally 
permitted to decline. Jeffrey visited him at his country- 
seat in August, 1842, when he was eighty-seven, and wrote 
to a friend that " He is very deaf and walks feebly, but 
his mind is as entire and vigorous as ever. When I came 
in he was in the middle of a great new treatise on the 
properties of the Ellipse, which he had just got from 
Germany." His public feelings were miserably narrow. 
Indeed, on political matters his mind never made any pro- 
gress, except perhaps in being easier under its illiberality, 
since he withdrew into his learned cell. Too fastidious 
and too comfortable for publication, he neither gave nor 
(do far as it appears) left any thing to the world. And 
thus he has gone without rearing any memorial to himself, 
except the inadequate one that is furnished by the law 
reports ; and even in giving judicial opinions, depth, bre- 
vity, and an odd delivery, made his excellences les9 per- 
eeptible than those of far inferior men. 

His appearance was striking, and very expressive of his 
intellect and habits. The figure was slender ; the counte- 
nance pale, but with a full, dark eye ; the features regular, 
unless when disturbed, as his whole frame often was, by 
little jerks and gesticulations, as if he was under frequent 
galvanism ; his air and manner polite. Every thin^ indi- 
cated the philosophical and abstracted gentleman. And 
another thing which added to his peculiarity was, that he 
never used an English word when a Scotch one could be 
got. He died in 1846, in his ninety-first year. 

Whatever this rejection proved to the party from which 
it proceeded, it was, to Jeffrey personally a most fortunate 
occurrence* It has been supposed, that if he had been 
allowed to waste himself in the obscure labour of reporting, 
the Edinburgh Review migbt never have been heard of. 
There-is little probability in this opinion ; but undoubtedly a 
very slight measure of professional employment would have 
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prevented bim from having much connection with it. This 
exclusion increased his despair of success in the law, and 
co-operated with, his literary ambition in leading him into 
the scheme and management of that great work, witH which 
his name is now permanently associated, which for the 
next twenty-seven years became the principal business of 
his life. 

Mr. Smithes account of the origin of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is this: — (<One day we happened to meet in the 
eighth or. ninth story, or flat, in Buccleuch Place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. ^Jeffrey. I proposed th^t we 
should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with acclama- 
tion. I was appointed editor, and remained long enough 
in Edinburgh to edit the first number pf the Edinburgh 
Review." — (Preface to Smith's Works.) 

The merit of having first suggested the work is undoubt- 
edly due to Mr. Smith* He himself claims it in the preced- 
ing words, and to those acquainted with his character this is 
sufficient. But Jeffrey admits it. His << dmtribuiiorui'' are 
dedicated to Mr. Smith, expressly as *< The Original Pr(h, 
jeotor of the Edinburgh Review.'* And ao other person has 
ever come forward to dispute the fact. Whatever credit, 
therefore, attaches to the first announced idea of the under- 
taking, it belongs to Mr. Smith. But his statement might 
make it appear that the resolution to begin it was sudden 
and accidental, and as if it had occurred and been acted 
upon at once at tjiat casual meeting. But probably all that 
is meant is, that it was then that the matter was brought to 
a practical conclusion. Because it is difficult to believe that 
such an undertaking could have been determined upon, on 
the suggestion of a moment, and without previous calcula- 
tion and arrangement. Accordingly, Jeffrey never ascribed 
more to this meeting than that it was there that they had 
their ^^first BeriotM eonsultations about it.'* It happened 
to be a tempestuous evening, and I have heard him say that 
they had some merriment at the greater storm they were 

9* 
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about to raise* There were circumstances that tended so 
directly toward the production of some such work, that it 
seems now as if its appearance in Edinburgh, and about this 
time, might almost have been foreseen. Of these it is suffi- 
cient to mention the irrepressible passion for discussion 
which succeeded the fall of old systems on the French Revo- 
lution ; the strong feeling of resentment at our own party 
intolerance ; the obviousness that it was only through the 
press that this intolerance could be abated, or our policy 
reformed ; the dotage of all the existing journals ; and the 
presence, in this place, of the able young men who have 
been mentioned, most of them in close alliance, and to 
whom concealed authorship was an irresistible vent. 

The -most important of these were Jeffrey, Smith, 
Brougham, and Horner. Very few of them contemplated 
letters or politics as the business of their lives, but t^ey were 
all eager for distinction, and for the dissemination of what 
they, in their various walks, thought important truth ; and 
they were then all masters of their own time.* A review 
combined all the recommendations that could tempt such 
persons into print. Of q.11 the forms of addressing the 
public, it is the one which presents the strongest allure* 
ments to those who long for the honofurs, without the ha- 
zards, of authorship. It invites every variety of intellect ; 
it does not chain its contributors to long courses of labour; 
it binds no one to do more than he pleases ; it shrouds each 
in the anonymous mystery, which each is so apt to derive 
a second gratification by removing; it exalts each into an 
invisible chair of public censorship, and pleases his self- 
importance or his love of safety, by showing him^ unseen, 
the effect of his periodical lightning. A publication that 

* Their youth, though it was one of the established grounds of the 
pretended contempt of their opponents, was by no means excessiye. 
Allen, in 1802, was thirty-two, Smith . thirty-one, Jeffirey twenty-nine, 
Brown twenty-four, Horner twenty-four, Brougham twenty-three. Ex- 
cellent ages for such work. 
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subsists }>j successions of temjyorary excitement is not 
always favourable to habits of patient inquiry, or accurate 
and temperate statement. But this is only when it falls 
into rash or unconscientious hands. Honesty and pru- 
dence have often produced as dispassionate and well-con- 
sidered discussions in reviews, as any that could be slowly 
elaborated by a responsible name in an acknowledged vo- 
lume. But, at any rate, how strong were the seductiotis 
of brilliancy, ridicule, or severity, to a knot of friends, 
whose pleasure in the exercise of their powers was not 
likely to be checked either by reflecting on its effects upon 
themselves, or by too much sympathy with the victims of 
their critical vigour. - 

If the rest who first planned this work had been left to 
their own inexperience, they would probably have been at 
a loss how to proceed. But they plainly leant upon Jef- 
frey, who had not merely been engaged in tlie study of 
^criticism all his life, but had' reduced his study to practice. 
He had already got several papers published in the existing j 
journals. Some of them, though not specified, are alluded / 
to in his letters, but (so far as I know) only three of them 
can be authenticated. Twa of them are on Whiter*& Bty- 
mologicon Magnum, which were published in June and 
July, 1802, in the Monthly Review, He describes these in a 
letter to his brother, (iBt August, 1802,) as «^ot> elaborate, 
but quite sound in argument," The third was a discussion 
of Thalaba^ which he sent to that journal before the Edin- 
burgh Review was resolved upon, though by some accident 
it was not published there till November, which was subse- 
quent to the appearance of his article, on Ihalaba in the 
Edinburgh. His having written these papers was known 
to his friends, wfio, though he was not at first their formal 
editor, leant mainly on his experience and wisdom. 

And the field was open to their conquest. There had 
been no critical journal in Scotland since the days of the 
original ^^ Edinburgh Review^' the first number of which 
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was published in January, 1755, and the second and last 
in January, 1756.* 

There were reviews in England ; but, though respectable 
according to the notions at that time of critical respecta- 
bility, they merely languished in decent feebleness. In- 
deed, the circumstance of their almost restricting themselves 
to the examination of books, exclusively of public measures 
and principles, narrowed the range of their criticism, and 
congealed its spirit. 

It was intended to have published the first number in 
June, 1802, but it was put off for some months. During 
this pause, Jeffrey's expectations of its success, if a few 
passages in his letters can be relied on, were not high. 
« Our Review has been postponed till September, and I 
am afraid will not go on with much spirit even then. Per- 
haps we have omitted the tide that was in our favour. We 
are bound for a year to the booksellers, and, shall drag 
through that, I suppose, for our own indemnification.*' 
—(To Mr. Morehead, 24th May, 1802.) 

<' Oar Bevies is still at a stand. However, I have com- 
pletely abandoned the idea of taking any permanent share 
in it, and shall probably desert after fulfilling my engage- 

* Thid firajtEdinbnrglLBeYiew conti^ma a slight article by Ada^ Smith 
Oil Johnsou's Dictionary, and an exoellent letter, ascribed^ to Smith, on 
the inexpediency of confining the journal to Scotch publications. The 
conductors, in tha^ innocent age of reviewing, profess to be guided by 
principles which must please some of those gentle spirits who used to be 
shocked by what they deemed the virulence of the new Edinburgh jour- 
nal. *'They are to judge with candour, but with freedom. Opinions 
they are only to relate, not to combat,*' *' Imiuioralities they would rather 
choose to bury in oblivion" <* They expect no praise to themselvesy for a work 
in which to be useful is their only design,'' &e. It will gratify the mo- 
dern reviewer to learn that their very first number contains this specimen 
of their tenderness: — " We are almost ashamed to say we have read this 
pamphlet. 'Tis such a low scurrilous libel, that even the most necesai« 
tons printer or publisher miist be at a loss for finding a decent excuse 
for publishing it." 
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xnentd, yrliicli only extend to a certain contribation for the 
first fonr lumbers, I suspect that the work itself will not 
have a much longer life. P believe we shall come out in 
October^ and have no sort of doubt of making a respectable 
appearance, though we may not perhaps either obtain popu- 
larity, or deserve it." — (To John, 26th June, 1802.) 

Nobody who knew Jeffrey well, would have expected him 
to augur favourably of it, because favourable augury was 
rather rare with him. He calls himself " a Pessimist." It 
k is difficult to understand how this could be the habit of ^o 

♦* cheerful a temperament, and so sound a judgment. Were 

it possible to suspect so sincere a person of making prepa- 
rations against the imputation of foolish confidence by sys- 
ten^atic professions of fear, it might be suspected that 
distrust of futurity was a defensive principle of his. But 
he was far too candid for any such scheme. He really be- 
UeiedJJiat :piOBt gtand prefects faij ; and therefore^ having 
little sympathy with the sanguine, he had a pleasure in 
refuting their demonstrations, and provoked himself into 
doubt by the exercise of assailing their infallibilities. But 
whatever the explanation may be, the fact i&, that in his 
calculation of human contingencies, he was generally in a 
state of lively argumentative despair. There was no cloud 
over the spirits. It was merely a taste that he had for 
extractiiig grounds, out of existing circumstances, for pre- 
dicting failure rather than success :- — « For my own part, 
I am much inclined to despair still, though I cannot help 
confessing that I am as gay and foolish through the twenty- 
four hours as I used to be."— r(To Horner, 23d July, 1803.) 
« I look enough at the bright side of things ; — I smean ha- 
bitually, and referably to my own little concerns; — so 
much so that it is really an effort for me to look at aty thing 
else. But it is an effort which I start every, now and then 
to think how I can decline so completely ^nd theoretically. 
I am very much in a state of despair, while I have scarcely 
, any actual anxiety." — (To Malthue, 1st April, 1811.) 
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At kst, on the 10th of October, 1802, the first nuo^b^F 
of the Edinbargh Review appeared. Besides several other 
articles, it contained seven by Smith, four by Hoi'ner, four 
commonly ascribed to Lord Brougham, and five by Jeflfrey, 
one of which, upon Mourier on the influence of the French 
Revolution, began the worL 

The efifect was electrical. And instead of expiring, as 
many wished, in their first effort, the force of the shock was 
increased on each subsequent discharge. It is impossible 
for those who did not live at the time, and in ,the heart of 
the scene, to feel, or almost to understand the impression 
made by the new luminary, or the anxieties with which its 
motions were observed. It was an entire and insta^nt 
change of every thing that the public had been accustomed 
to in that sort of composition. The old periodical opiates 
were extinguished at once. The learning of the new jour- 
nal, its talent, its spirit, its writing, its indepc^ndence, were 
all new; and the surprise was increased by a work so full 
of public life springing up, suddenly, in a remote part of 
th« kingdom. Different classes soon settled into their dif- 
ferent views of it. /its literature, its political economy, and 
its pure science were generally admired^ Many thoughtful 
men, indifferent to party, but anxious for the progress of 
the human mind, and alarmed lest war and political confu- 
sion should restore a new course of dark ages, were cheered 
by the unexpected appearanee of what seemed likely to 
prove ^ great depository for the contributions of able men 
to the cause of philosophy. Its political Opinions made it 
be received by one party with demonstrations of its iniqui- 
ty, with confident prophecies of the impossibility of so 
scandalous a publication lasting, much pretended derision, 
and boundless abuse of its audacious authors. On the op- 
posite side, it was hailed as the dawn of a brighter day. It 
was not merely the intelligent championship of their prin- 
ciples that those on that side saw apparently secured^ but 
the far higher end, that reason would be heard. The 
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eplendid career of the journal, as it was actually run^ was 
not anticipated, either by its authors or by its most^ ardent 
admirers ; none of whom could foresee its long endurance, 
or thjB extent to which the mighty improvements that have 
reformed our opinions and institutions, and enabled us to 
engraft the wisdom of experience on the maintainable an- 
tiquities of our system, were to depend on this single pub- 
lication. They only saw the present establishment of an 
organ of the highest order, for the able and fearless discus- 
sion of every matter worthy of being inquired into ; but 
they could not then discern its consequences. 

Nowhere was its pillar of j&re watched with greater in- 
tensity than in Scotland, where the constitutional wilderness 
was the darkest. Many years had to pass before it could 
effect actual reform ; but it became clearer every day that 
a generation waa forming by which the seed sowing by this 
work must at last be reaped. To Edinburgh in particular 
it was of especial benefit. It extended the literary repu- 
tation of the place, and connected it with public affairs, and 
made its opinions important^ All were the better of a 
journal to which every one with an object of due import- 
ance had access, which it was in vain either to bully or to 
despise, and of the fame of which even its reasonable haters 
were inwardly proud. 

It was distinguished in its outset from similar publica^ 
tlons by its being kept quite independent of booksellers, 
and by the high prices soon paid for articles. The first 
kept its managers free; the second gave them the com- 
mand of nearly all the talent in the market. Yet for the 
first two or three numbers they had an idea, that such a 
work could be carried on without remunerating the writers 
at all. It was to be-all gentlemen, and no pay. And it 
was during this state of matters that Jeffrey doubted its 
success, and meant to have a very short connection with it. 
But this bluiider was soon corrected by a magnificent re- 
currence to the rule of common sense. Mr. Constable, who 
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was their ptiblishery thotigh unfortunate in the end, was the 
most spirited bookseller that had ever aj^eared in Scot* 
land. Yet even he seems at one time to hare been doubts 
fill of the permanent success of the work, for Mr. Smith 
gave him the following advice, in a letter which is not 
dated, but must have been written within the first year of 
the Review's existence : — << Sir, You ask me for my opinion 
about the continuation of the E. Review. I have the 
greatest confidence in giving it you, as I find everybody 
, here (who is capable of forming an opinion upon the sub- 
ject) unanimous in the idea of its success, and in the hope 
of its continuation. It is notorious that all the reviews are 
the organs either of party or of booksellers. I have nO 
manner of doubt that an a&fe, intrepid^ and independent 
review would be as useful to the public as it would be pro- 
fitable to those who are engaged in it. If you will give 
iG200 per annum to your editor, and ten guineas a sheet, 
you will soon have the best review in Europe. This town, 
I am convinced, is preferable to all others for such an un* 
dertaking, from the abundance of literary men it contains, 
and from the freedom which at this distance they can exer- 
cise towards the wits of the south. The gentlemen who 
first engaged in this review will find it too laborious for 
. pleasure ; as labour, I am sure they will not meddle with it 
for a less valuable ofier.-r-I remain, Sir, your obedt. humble 
sert."' &c. 

<< P.S. — I do not, by the expressions I have used above, 
mean to throw any censure on the trade for undertaking 
reviews. Every one for himself ; God for all. It is fair 
enough that a bookseller should guide the public to his own 
shop. And fair enough that a critic should tell the public 
they are going astray." ^ 

The sagacious JBEorner recorded his opinion at the time 
of the credit which this publication would do Jeffrey, by 
the following entry in his private journal : « Jeffrey is the 
person who will derive most honour from this publication, 
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as his articles in this number are generally known, and are 
incomparably the best. I have received the greaiter plea^ 
snre from this circumstance, because the genius of that 
little man has remained almost unk.no;ym to all' btft his 
most intimate acquaintances. His manner is not at firsi 
pleasing ; what is worse, it ia of that cast which almost 
irresistibly impresses upon strangers the idea of levity and 
superficial talents. Yet there^ is not any man whose real 
character is so much the reverse. He has indeed a very 
sportive and playful fancy, but it is accompanied with an 
extensive and varied information, with a readiness of ap- 
prehension alipost intuitive, with judicious and calm dis- 
cerntiaent, with a profound and penetrating understanding." 
A character drawn with great truth, and a prediction 
amply confirmed. 

Many accounts have been given of the organization by 
which the work was launched and piloted ; but they are all 
superseded by the following explanation, written by Jeffrey 
in November, 1846, in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Robert Chambers, to whom and to his brother William, the 
public, and especially the poor, have been so deeply in- 
debted for those judicious and cheap publications which 
have so long instructed and tended to elevate the people :* 
-*-« I cannot say exactly where the project of the Edin- 
burgh Review was first talked of sanoug the p;rojectors ; Imt 
the first serious consultations about it, and which led to our 
application to a publisher, were held in a small house where 
I then lived in Suedeuch Place, (I forget the number.) 
They were attended by Sidney Smith, F. Horner, Dr. Tho- 
mas Brown, Lord Murray, and some of them also by Lord 
Webb Seymour, Dr. John Thomson, and Thomas Thomson. 
The first three numbers were given to the publisher — he 
taking the risk and defraying the charges. There was 
then no individual editor \ but as many of us as could be 

»^— ^ I ■ I I ' ■ W I ■ . .^I ■ — ■ — . ■ .>.^. ^. . .1 ■ ■ I ■ I » y ■■ ■■■! .. « ■ I . ■■■Ml,, 

* This F^per has been more than once published before now. 

10 
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got to attend, used to meet in a dingy rbom off Willison's 
printing oflSce, in Craig's Close, where the proofs of our 
own articles were read over and remarked upon, and at- 
tempts made also to sit in judgment on the few manuscripts 
which were, then afforded by stratigers. But we had 
seldom patience to go through with these, and it was found 
necessary to have a responsible editor, and the office was 
pressed upon me. About the same time. Constable was 
told that he must allow ten guineas a sheet to the contri- 
butors, to which he at once assented ; and na\ long after, 
the minimum was raised to sixteen guineas, at which it re- 
mained during my reign, though two-thirds of the articles 
were paid much higher — averaging, 1 sl^ould think, from 
twenty to twenty-five guineas a sheet on the whole number. 
I had, I might say, an unlimited discretion in this respect, 
and must do the publishers the justice to say that they 
never made the slightest objection. Indeed, as we all knew 
that they had (for a. long time at least) a very great profit, 
they probably felt that they were at our mercy. Smith 
was by far the most timid of the confederacy, and believed 
that unless our incognito was strictly maintained, we could 
noj^ go on a day. And this was his object for making us 
hold our dark divans at Willison's office, to which he in-^ 
sisted on our repairing singly, and by baok approaches, or 
by different lanes ! ! He also had so strong an impression 

of 's indiscretion and rashness, that he would not let 

him be a member of our association, ^tho^ugh wished for 
by all the rest. He was admitted, however, after the third 
number, and did more work for us than anybody. Brown 
took offence at some alteration Smith had made In a trifling 
article of his in the second number, and finally left us, 
thus early — publishing at the same time in a magazine the 
fact of his secession, a step which we all deeply rpgretted^ 
and thought scarcely justified by the provocation. Nothing 
of the kind occurred ever after." 
In saying that " there was no individibdl editor ^'^ he does 
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not mean to throw the slighteiBt doubt on Mr. Smith's state* 
inent, (p. 101,) that he (Smith) edited the first number, — 
but only that though Mr. Smith did so actually, it was not 
done in the capacity of an ofScial editor, formally appointed. 

In the midst of the excitement and. applause of this 
woi^k, he was saddened by the prospect of soon losing the 
society of some of the more eminent friends with whom he 
had embarked in it^ << I foresee the likelihood of our being 
all scattered before another year shall be over, and of 
course the impossibility of going on, on the footing upon 
which we have begun. Indeed, few things have given me 
more vexation of late than the prospect of the dissolution 
of that very pleasant and animated society in which I have 
spent so much of my time for the last four years ; and I 
am really inclined to be very sad when I look forward to 
the time when I shall be deserted by all the friends and 
companions who possessed much of my confidence and es- 
teem. Tou are translated into England already. Horner 
goes to the English bar in a year, S. Smith leaves this 
country for «ver, about the same time. Hamilton spends 
his life abroad as soon as his father's death sets him at 
liberty. Brougham will most probably push into public 
life even before a similar event gives him a favourable 
opportunity. Reddie is lost, and absolutely swallowed up, 
in law. Lord Webb leaves this before winter. Jo. Allan 
goes abroad with Lord Holland immediately. Adam is 
gone already, and, except Brown and John Murray, I do 
oot think that one of the associates with whom I have spe- 
culated and amused myself, will be left with me in the 
course of eighteen months. It is not easy to form new inti- 
macies,, and I know enough of the people among whom I 
must look down for them, to be positive that they will 
never be worthy of their predecessors. Comfort me then, 
my dear Bobby, in this real affliction."— (To Morehead, 
24th May, 1802.) 

It was a real affliction, indeed. But it arose chiefly from 
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his naturally thinking less of the old friends who were to 
remain, than of those more recent ones he was about to 
lose ; and from the impossibility of his then being aware 
of the happiness of the life that awaited him with othef 
friends whom he gradually acquired. 

Of the ten persons mentioned in diese communications, 
only four are now aUve, viz : — ^Lord Brougham, Mr. Beddie, 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, and Lord Murray. Of these it 
would be indecorous to speak, in their own presence, as I 
would desire. Of a person so eminent as Lord Brougham, 
indeed, it would be even absurd to say any thing in so un- 
worthy a record as this. Of the other three, I shall merely 
say enough to identify them. Mr. James Beddie was at 
this time a very rising lawyer ; who has only been ex- 
cluded from such honours as belong to the learning of the 
profession, by his settling early in Glasgow as the legal 
adviser of the municipal corporation. Mr. Murray, who, 
thirty-two years after this, succeeded Jeffrey in the office 
of Lord Advocate, is now a judge. Jeffirey had a very 
warm affection for him ; and the friendship continued un- 
broken to the last. He was in the same position with 
relation to Mr. Thomson, the most learned and judicious 
antiquary in Scotland. No one has done nearly so much 
to recover, to arrange, to explain, and to preserve our his- 
torical muniments. He found them almost a chaos, and, 
after bringing them into order, has left them on a system 
of which the value will be felt the more every day that 
they accumulate. His real merit, great as it may seem 
now, will seem still greater five hundred years hence. He 
is at present one of the principal clerks in the Supreme 
Court. Had he not allowed his taste for antiquarian re- 
search to allure him from the common drudgery of his 
profession, he would have stood high in his practice, as he 
always did in character, at the bar ; and would now have 
been adorning the bench by his considerate wisdom and 
peculiar learning. 
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The celebrity of those who are gone makes it unneces- 
sary for me to attempt to describe them. Mr. Smith is 
known by his works ; Mr. Allen, by his writings, and by 
Lord Brougham's account of him ;* Mr. Horner, by his 
Memoirs ; Mr. Brown, by his Lectures, and his Life by 
Welsh ; and Lord Webb Seymour, a brother of the Duke 
of Somerset, by the Biographical Notice of him by Mr. 
Hallam,t one of the best portraits of a character in writing, 
that exists. He had come to Edinburgh in 1797, and re- 
sided there till his lamented death in 1819. Horner and 
Playfair were his particular friends, and all of that calm 
cast were so congenial to his truth-seeking mind, that we 
used sometimes to admire his good nature in tolerating the 
levity of Jeffrey. Bat Seymour loved him sincerely, and 
this in spite of his serene spirit being often troubled by 
onsets on his most cherished doctrin^s^and even by laugh- 
ter at his, grand philosophical designs. But a warm mutual 
affection bound them together. Never was a stranger more 
universally beloved in a city than Seymour was. The very 
people on the streets reverenced the thoughtful air and 
countenance of the English nobleman who honoured. the 
place by making it his home. 

Mr. Hamilton was a Scotchman, who had been in India ; 
a little, amiable person of ei^cellent conversation, and great 
knowledge of Oriental literature. He was afterward pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in the East India College at Haileybury. 

Dr. John Thomson was of the medical profession. Be- 
ginning as a surgeon, he afterward rose to extensive prac- 
tice as a physician, and obtained the chair of Pathology 
in the College of Edinburgh. He was a man of learning 
and enthusiasm, and contributed several valuable papers 
to the earlier numbers of the Review. Jeffrey and he con- 
tinued in habits of intimate friendship till Thomson's death, 
on the 11th of October, 1846. 

* Historical Sketohes. 

t In the Appendix to the first volune of the Memoirs of Homer. 
^ 10* 
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Jeffrey's autioipatbns of Ihe loss of the leading persons 
in this soeiety proved true. It sooa began to dissolve, and 
within three years from, the date of his last letter, had 
ahnost totally disappeared. The individual friendships 
survived ; but, as qji Edinburgh brotherhood, it had ceased. 
How fortunate it is that his own anchor was fixed in his 
native soil, and that he could not follow his friends into 
scenes which no one was, fitter to shine in ; but which, 
however fascinating to amhition, were not more favourable 
to happiness th$,n the more peaceful ones to which he was 
moored. He himsdf soon came to think so. Writing to 
Horner, (5th January, 1S04,) he asks about Snjdth's pros- 
pects, and says, <^I am afraid Edinburgh is out of his 
scheme of life now, at %11 events ; though I console my- 
self with believing that you have all committed a great 
mistake in kaving ^, and that we have here capabilities of 
happiness that will not so easily be found anywhere else." 
^ There is little else to be told of this interesting band. 
fllhej formed a distinct and marked sect ; distinguished by 
\ their reputation, their Whiggism, and their strong mutual 
coherence. There were a few men of the opposite party^ 
or rather of no party, by whom they were kindly received, 
such as Dr. James Gregory, the Bev. Archibald Alison, 
Mr. Henry Mackenzie, and Scott. But by the old Tories 
of the correct stamp, they were disdained; and by the 
young ones, > whose imaginations their principles were 
only aggravated by their talents and their gayety, they 
were viewed with genuine horror. This condensed them 
the more» In themselves they were all merry, even the 
thoughtful Horner. They were all full of hope ; not one 
of them seeming ever to doubt that he would yet do some- 
thing. They were all very industrious. But, hard students 
though they were, they were always ready for a saunter, 
or a discussion, and particularly for an hilarious supper. 
« I despair (writes Jeffirey to Allen, on the 21st January, 
1804) of finding any substitute for those quiet and confi- 
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dential parties in which we used to miDgle, and play the 
fool together/' They all attained eminence in their re^ 
spective paths ; and none of them ever forgot those old 
Edinburgh days. Brown and John Thomson both left the 
Retiew from offence, in its. infancy ; but this never im- 
paired the editor's regard, or that of his. associates, for 
them. And it was toward Jeffrey that the group gravi* 
tated. Several of them surpassed him in individual quali^ 
ties, but none in general power ; and this Was attested, in 
spite of occasional perturbations, by their all practically 
acknowledging him as their centre. 

Although he happens to mention Brown and Murray as 
his only remaining associates, he only means those << with 
whom I have speculated and amused myself." He had 
many other valued friends left ; and among oth^s-^—the 
only person here who overshadowed l^is literary fame- 
Walter SQott. Eve^ry thing that ever occurred between 
these two has been stated by Mr. Lockbart in his life of 
Sir Walter ; and I have only to explain that, though always 
0|i excellent terms, their political opinions, and the one 
being the critic and the other the criticized, interfered with 
their being on habits of daily and confidential intimacy. 
Scott, in mentioning Jeffrey to Byron, (16th July, 1812,) 
describes him as "my friend Jeffrey, for such, m spite qf 
many afeudy literary and pditical^ I always esteem him," 
which discloses the obstacles that their regard hsid to con- 
tend with. Even so late as 1827^ in mentioning a party 
at Mr. Murray's, where he taet Jeffrey and other Whig 
friends, he observer in his journal, "I do not know how it 
is, but when I am with a party of my opposition friends, 
the day is often mirier than with our own set ;" and he 
accounts for this^ by saying, that " both parties meet with 
the feeling of something like novelty/' The fact that even 
to a person Of Scott's joviality and frankness, a dinner 
together was a novelty, shows that their friendship, though 
solid, was not embodied in habitual intercourse. 
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Jeffrey had « son> born m September, 1862; hut he 
died on the 25tfa of October, after a few hours of gentle 
illness. The stHlden extinction of this child made him ner- 
youa aboat all infantine maladies ever after. 

There are few men whom the fame and the occupatioQ 
of the Review would not have withdrawn &om such obscure 
profiessional employment as had yet fallen, or seemed likely 
to fall, to his share. But, with his usual prudence and 
energy, he struggled to counteract the injury which a 
known addiction to any other pursuit almost invariably 
does to that of the law, by additional attention to whiBit- 
ever its practice required. He was well aware of the pre- 
cariouisness of an income depending on authorship, and 
knew that literature was seldom more graceful than when 
coQibined with something more solid, and, particularly, 
with eminence in a liberal profession, leading Ito public 
consequence and to high honours. In telling Horner, 
(11th May, 1803,) who had left Edinburgh in the end of 
the preceding Mardh, . that he had o^greed to become the 
regular editor, he says, << If I do that well, and am regular 
in my attendance, &c., perhaps the knowledge of my new 
occupation may not very materially impede my advance- 
ment. It will be known that my connection with the Re- 
view is not for life, and that I will renounce it as soon as 
I can do without it. The risk of sinking in the general 
estimation, and being consider^ pA fairly articled to a 
trade that is not perhaps the most respectable, has stag- 
gered me more, I will acknowledge, than any other con- 
sideration. I certainly would not leave, or even degrade, 
my profesi^ion, by becoming the editor of any other journal 
in the kingdom; but I cannot help thinking that there 
are some peculiarities in our publication that should remove 
a part of these scruples." 

Being informed that his brother was contemplating mar- 
riage in America, he encouraged him by this account of 
his own conjugal condition: — << After the experience of 
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summer uid winter^ health and sickness, gayetj and sorrow, 
I ean say, conscientiously, that marriage has been to me a 
source of inestimable happiness ; and that I should be much 
inclined to measure a man's capacities of goodness by the 
effect it produces 6n him. The great good, certainly, is 
the securing one steady and affectionate friend, to vrhom 
all your concerns are important, whom nothing can alienate 
or pervert, and with whom there ca^i be no misapprehen- 
sion, concealment, or neglect. This is the true basis upon 
which habit and recollection build a thousand secondary • 
affections. To you I think marriage will be of unusual ad- 
vantage ; for your wandering and unsettled life made fixc^ 
tion particularly necessary ; and the light holds of casual 
friendship and idle acquaintances will be in danger of pro- 
ducing a cold and selfish impatience of stronger and nar- 
rower ties. As to your choice, I dare say it is excellent. 
Indeed, a man ortolerable sense can hardly choose ill, if he 
do not choose in a fever of admiration. For most part of 
the endearment that makes the happiness of mar):ia^e, 
comes after the romantic ardours have blazed out. ^ Tour 
Susan will not think this very complimentary, so I beg you 
would not tell her ; but say, I am Sure, sh^ is an angel, 
and that there is no angel I long so inuch to meet with. I 
am glad she is little, for the honour of our fraternity ; and 
think, indeed, from your whole description, that she would 
suit mi3 much better than the wife I )iav6, who is constantly 
insulting me on my stature and my levity. Perhaps we 
may negotiate an exchange when we meet, after the fash- 
ion of the ancient Britons.'^ 

When Homer withdrew from Edinburgh, he^left a legacy 
of his bar wig fb Jeffrey, who tells him, after trying it 
about a fortnight,-^" Your wig attracts great admirationj^ 
and I hope in time it will attract great fees also. But \h\ 
spite of the addition it makes to my honour and beauty, I ( 
must confess that the Parliament House appears duller and / 
more ridiculous this season than usual. Some of the last 
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veftrer^d contempt, I flvppofte, still Sticky to the cowl of th« 

said wig, and oozes into my head. Now that the evenings 

ure growing long, imd the town empty, I often wish joa 

were here to speculate with me upon Queen Street." — (26th 

May, 1808.) The hairdresser who made one wig fit these 

two, ought to have been elevated to the deaconship of the 

, craft; for nature never produced two heads less alike, 

\ either in form or bulk. The explanation, howev^, is that 

almost all wigs were the same to Jeffrey, for none ever 

^« fitted him. He and his wig were always on bad terms ; and 

j the result was that he very seldom wore t)ne. Throughout 

' nearly the whole of the last fifteen or twenty years of his 

practice, he was conspicuous, and nearly solitary, in his 

then black and bushy hair. 

It was in 1803 that a private institution arose, upon 
which much of his social happiness and that of many of 
his best friends depended for nearly forty yearis. He says 
to Horner, (15th June, 1803,) — « I forgot to ask Murray 
if he has told you about our club. In two words, it is to 
be a weekly meeting of all the literary and social persons 
in the city ; and we set out last Friday with sixteen. The 
idea was Walter Scott's. All his friends are included, and 
all ouirs. We have besides, John Playfair, Alex. Irving, 
H. Mackenzie, Sir James Hall, and I believe Alison. Our 
compliment is to be thirty, and two black balls to exclude 
any candidate. I think it promises to unite the literature 
of the place mote effectually and extensively than any thihg 
else. You shall be admitted as a visitor when you can 
spare us a vacation visit.'* This refers to the Friday club 
—so called from the day on which it first used to meet. It 
was entirely of a literary and social character, and was 
open; without any practical limitation of numbers, to any 
person generally resident in Edinburgh, who was supposed 
to combine a taste for learning or science with agreeable 
mfinners, and especially with perfect safety. The following 
were all the members, with the years of their joining, who 
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ev^F belonged to it. Those marked bj'an asterisk are the 
present s^rvivors :— r- 

1803« Sir James Hall — ^geology and architecture, &c. 
Dagald Stewart. 
John Playfair. 

Bet. Archd. AJison— sermons, essays on taste. 
Bev. Sidney Smith. 
Bev. John Elmsley, Oxford. 
Alex. Irving, afterward Lord Newton, a Judg^. 
William Erskine, afterward Lord Kinnedar, a Judge, 
(jeorge Cranstoun, afterward Lord Corehouse, a 

Judge. * , , 

Sir Walter Scott. ' 

Francis Jeffrey. 

^Thomas Thomson, afterward Clerk of Session — ^va- 
rious antiqilarian works. 
Dr. John Thomson, physician and professor — ^lec- 
tures on inflammation, &c. &e. 
*John A. Murf ay, afterward Lord Advocate, now 

Lord Murtay. 
♦Henry Brougham. 

Henry Mackenzie^-^-the Man of 5'eeling, &c. 
Henry J. Mackenzie, Lord Macken^e, a Judge. 
Malcolm Laing, historian. 
*H. Gbckburn, now Lord Cockburu, u Judge. 
'''John Bichardson, solicitoi^ in London. 
John Allen. 
Francis Homer; 

Thomas Campbell — ^Pleasures of Hope, &c. &c. 
1804. Alex. Hamilton, orientalist. 

• Andrew Coventry, physician, and professor of agri- 

culture. ^ ■ 

John Bobinson, professor of natural history — ^Life 

of Black, &c. &c. 
♦Gedrge Strickland, afterward Sir George, M. P. 
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Andrew Dalzell, professor of Greek. 
Lord Webb Seymour. 
Earl of Selkirk*— emigration^ &c. &c. 
Lord Glenbervie. 
1807. Rev. John Thomson. 
1810. John Jeffrey. 

1811.*Thoma8 F. Kennedy, of Dun«re, formerly M. P., 
Treasurer of Ireland, &c., now Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. 
* John Fullertoa, now Lord Fullerton, a Judge. 
1812. George Wilson, retired English lawyer. 
1814. John Gordon, physician. 
1816.*Andre:i^ Rutherford, since Lord Advocate, and now 

Lord Rutherford, a Judge. 
1817.* James Keay, of Snaigo, advocate. 
1825.*Leonard Homer, late President of the Geological 
Society, London— his brother's memoirs, &c. 
* James Pillans, professor of humanity. 
1826.*Count M. De Flahaut. 

David Cathcart, Lord Alloway, a Judge. 
1827.*Earl of Minto, Lord Privy Seal. 
'^^ William Murray, of Henderland. 
1830.'*'Mountstuart Elphinstone, India. 
1833.*James Abercrombie, afterward Speaker. 

<( It wad announced at the last club that Lord Webb was 
to pass next winter in Edinburgh. I hopayou will confirm 
this, and send him down fully convinced that, without being 
a member of the said club, it is impossible to have any 
tolerable existence in Edinburgh." — (To Horner, 8th Au- 
gust, 1803.) This was not exactly the fact, for there were 
many literary and excellent men who were never in it; but. 
no one acquainted with this place can fail to perceive that 
these are distinguished Edinburgh names ; perhaps the most 
so that have been united, and adhered so long in any such 
association in our day. Admission as members was re- 
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gtricted to those living in Edinburgh; but strangerd were 
very freely introduced as visitors. At first the club met 
weekly, and only to supper, a favourite refection in old 
Edinburgh, and one that, not only in 1803, but for many 
years thereafter, was cultivated as a necessary part of life, 
in a majority of rational houses. <^ Our ^l^b comes on ad- 
mirably. We have got Dugald Stewart, the Man of Feel- 
ing, Sir James Hall, John Playfair, and four or five more 
of the senior literati^ and we sit chatting every week till 
two o'clock in the morning." — (To John, 30th July, 1803.) 
However, though there be more cheerCalness, ease, and 
kindness iB<t one supper than at a dozen of heavy dinners, 
still, like other excellent things, they have fallen under the 
fashionable ban, and will soon be unknown; for though 
the two be sometimes compared^ nothing is less like a sup- 
per than a late dinner. Even the Friday's weekly suppera 
came to be aided by a monthly banquet at six o'clock ; and 
then the Roman meal di&appeared as the principal repast. 
But the philosophers rarely parted without supper too. The 
dinner took place throughout seven months in the year, 
and parsimony was certainly not one of its vices. We Were 
troubled by no written laws, no motions, no disputes^ no 
ballots, no fines, no business of any kind, except what waa 
managed bygone of ourselves as secretary ; an office held 
by Mr. Richardson from 1803 to 1806, when he settled in 
London ; by me, from 1806 to 1834 ; then by Mr. Ruther- 
furd. Nobody was admitted by any formal vote. New 
members grew in silently, by a sort of elective attraction. 
The established taste was for quiet talk and good wine. 

And here were many of the best social evenings of some 
of our best men passed. After Smith and one or two more 
left us to cursives, Scott, Thos. Thomson, Jeffrey, and 
Playfair were the best clubbists. Scott was absent very 
seldom, the other three almost never. The professional 
art of show conversation was held in no esteem. Collo- 
quial ambition would have been so entirely out of ^lace^ 
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that there was never eren to iudication of its approach. The 
charm was in having snph men in their natural eondition, 
daring their " careless and cordial hours/' The preceding 
asterisks tell why the association has^ for some years, been 
practically dissolved. Death, sickness, coid age, having ex- 
tinguished its light, it has been wisely allowed to pass away. 

The College was established at Calcutta about the begin* 
ning of the century, and Jeffrey was in some danger of 
being lost by having the honour of obtaining its chair 
of moral and political science. Horner, who seems to have 
suggested the scheme, actually advised him to go into this 
respectable banishment. <<I shall have the purest and 
most cordial pleasure when I hail you professor" — (8th 
November, 1803 ;) and Jeffrey himself was actually anxioua 
to be so hailed. He aaid that his feelings consisted of—* 
<< 1st, A great obligation to you, and something like htuni" 
liation in the persuasion of not deserving so high an esti- 
mation. 2d, A tolerably scfber persuasion that I should 
not be qualified for the duties of the situation ; and 8d, A 
sort of assurance that it will never be put in my power.'' 
He adds, however,.*^" I think I may venture to say that 
I shotM be extremely gratified hy sueh an appointment* 
Why do you not apply for it to yourself ?"— (12th No- 
vember, 1808.) In a few days he says, ^< I wait your further 
communications in perfect tranquillity, and shall bear my 
disappointment, I am persuaded, as Woically as I did in 
the case of the collectors of decisions." — (22d November, 
1803.) What became of the plan I do not know ; but, 
mercifully, he did not get it. Poverty alone, the usual 
reason for voluntary exUe, accounts for his ever harbouring 
the thought of taking it* His professional income this year, 
after above nine years anxious and steady attendance at 
the bar, was only <£240. — (Letter to Horner, 21st March, 
1804.) 

The intended gown of the Asiatic professor was suc- 
ceeded by the uniform of the actual ensign* — << I do not 
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Ib&ow if! told you t^t a herdic hajod of ua have offered 
our services as riiemen, aird that I have great hopes, of 
tttmiiig out an illnstrious general before the war is over. 
I am studying the King of Prussia's tactics, and find I get 
on amazingly.*'— (To Johh, 23d July, 1803.) This design 
failedyvand then he took a commission in an excellent Edin- 
burgh battalion. << I am made ensign, with ,a vast cocked 
hat ; under which I had the satisfaction of shaking hands 
with Major David Hume, last Saturday, on the parade.'* — 
(To Homef, 21st January, 18Q4.) Volunteering was then 
unavoidable ; whether from patriotism, contagion^ or amuse* 
ment. But it was no nominal service with Jeffrey, be- 
cause he was a sincere believer in the almost absolute cer- 
tainty of actual invasion, and that he was to be << piked" 
at the head of his company. This was certainly not the 
usual practical feeling. Very few went to parade with any 
serious impression of either immediate personal or public 
danger.' I forget how long he remained under th^ cocked 
hat, but I never saw a worse soldier. He never even got 
the length of being at home in his uniform, and ne^ver 
cared about his military business ; but seemed to be always 
absorbed in his own speculations. I doubt if the King of 
Prussia's tactics enabled him to, face his company either to 
the right or to the left. 

' Toward the close of this year, (1803,) he wasforeed into 
a dispute so contemptible, that, as it is the duty of biogra* 
phy rather to cleanse away, than to perpetuate incideAts, 
which, though they might gratify diseased curiosity, neither 
illustrate character^ nor are of any intrinsic value, I would 
not notice it had it not been that Jeffrey made it the sub- 
ject of a public defence. The substance of the matter is 
this:- — Mr. John Thelwall, who was acquitted of high trea- 
son in London, in 1794, published a volume of poems, 
which, in April, 1808, Jeffrey had reviewed (l^To. 3, art. 21) 
with what he thought just ridicule and contempt. Mr. 
Thelwall came td fidinburgh in December thereafter, and 
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tried a course of public lectures << On Elocution and Ora^ 
tor J. ' '^ The course failed on the very first performance from 
the laughter of the audience, aggravated, no doubt, by 
the personal unpopularity here of the lecturer. In a few 
days Mr. ThelWall published a long and very violent pam- 
phlet ; which, besides answering the review, charged J^rey 
with having confederated with certain associates to obstruct 
the lecture, and with having carried this conspiracy into 
effect by concealing himself behind a screen, and making 
the necessary signals. All this was stated in the most 
offensive possible terms. It was thought right, though 
contrary to Homer'& opinion, that Jeffrey should answer, 
which he did in a few pages, denying the statements. Mr. 
Thelwall, in order to remove the doubts of his friends by 
identifying Jeffrey as the conspirator behind the screen, 
went into the court, and pointed out the guUty man. But 
this happened to be Sir Walter Scott's friend, Mr. William 
Erskine ; whose dislike of the traitor, which he and others 
held the acquitted man to be, had no doubt been conspt* 
cuous enough at the lecture ; though certainly without any 
concealment or confederacy. Notwithstanding this refu- 
tation of the charge, the whole statements were repeated 
in a reply by Mr. Thelwall, <( To the calumnieSj mm'epre^ 
eentationSy <md literary forgeries*^ of his reviewer.* 

Jeffrey was in London in the spring of 1804, for the first 
time, apparently, since the review had given him celebrity ; 
and enjoyed that world with the delight with which, as a 
temporary excitement, he always tasted it. ^* I have come 
(he tells his brother, 12th April, 1804) on the pretext of 
recruiting for reviews, and of attending an appeal cause; 
but entre nous^ my chief motive has been to enjoy the so* 
ciety of some of my best friends, that are now settled in 
this place, and to solace myself with the spectacle and the 
conversation of such of the great political and literary cha- 
» ■■» ii » II ■» I ■ ■ I « ■ I ■ ^ II — ' ■ ' ■ '■ ■ » 

* I haTe been told tlxat, many years afterward, they met amicably. 
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racters as I cait get access to. Hitherto I have foand the 
avenues y^tj open, and have been received into a great 
deal of good company with some favour and distinction^ 
To sa J the truth, I never saw any thing of Lond6n before, 
and I enter into any thing that is proposed to me with alt 
the ardour and expectation of a boy from college. I find 
80 much to do and to attend to, that I regret the necessity 
of eating and sleeping, and, indeed, have not been fiv& 
hours in bed at a time since my arrival. The literary men, 
I acknowledge, excite my reverence the least. The power- 
ful conversations alarm me a good deal ; and the great 
public orators fill me with despair*" 

Of course he could not find in Scotland, or anywhere 
eke, the variety and the brilliancy of London society. But 
he returned to a society which he entirely loved, and which 
was worthy of him ; and in which he was beginning to rise 
into that unanimous esteem which he at last, though not 
speedily, reached. The society of Edinburgh was not that 
of a provincial town, and cannot be judged of by any such 
standard. It was metropolitan. Trade or manufactures 
have, fortunately, never marked this cityfor theirown. But 
it is honoured by. the presence of a college famous through- 
out the world ; and from which the world has been supplied 
with many of the distinguished men who hav^ shone in it. 
It id the seat of the supreme courts of justice, and of the 
annual convocation of the Church, formerly no small 
matter ; and of almost all the government offices and in- 
fluence. At the period I am referring to, this combination 
of quiet with aristocracy made it the resort, to a far 
greater extent than it is now, of the families of the gentry, 
who used to leave their country residences and enjoy the 
gayety and the fashion which their presence tended to pro- 
mote. Many of the curious characters and habits of the 
receding age, the last purely Scotch age that Scotland was 
destined to See, still lingered among us. Several were then 
to be met with who had seen the Pretender, inth his court 
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and bis wild followers, in the palace of Holyrood. Almost 
the whole official state, as settled at the nnion, surviyed ; 
and all graced the capital, unconscious of the economical 
scythe which has since mowed it down. All oar nobilitj 
had then, not fled. A few had sense not to feel degraded 
by being happy at home. The old town .was not quite de- 
serted. Many oif our principal people still dignified its 
picturesque recesses and historical mansions, and were 
dignified by them. The closing of the Continent sent 
many excellent English families and youths among us, for 
education and for pleasure. The war brightened us with 
uniforms, and strangers^ and shows* 

Over all this there Was diffused the influence of a greater 
number of persons attached to literature and science, some 
as their calling, and some for pleasure, than could be found, 
in proportion to the population, in any other city in the' 
empire. Within a few years, including the period I am 
speaking of, the college contained Principal Robertson, 
Joseph Slack, his successor Hope, the second Munro, James* 
Gregory, John Robison, John Playfair, and Dugald Stew- 
art ; none of them confined monastically to their books, but 
all (except Robison, who was in bad health) partaking of 
the enjoyments of t^e world. Episcopacy gave us the Rev. 
ArchibaldtAlison ; and in Blair, Henry, John Home, Sir 
Harry Moncrieff, and others, Presbytery made an excellient 
contribution, the more to be admired that it came from a 
church which eschews rank, and boasts of poverty. The 
law$ to which Edinburgh has always been so largely in- 
debted, sent its copious supplies ; who, instead of disturbing 
good company by professional matter, an offence with which 
the lawyers of every place are charged, were remarkably 
free, of this vulgarity ; and being trained to take difference 
of opinion easily, and to conduct discussions with forbear- 
ance, were, without undue obtrusion, the most cheerful 
people that were to be met with. Lords Monboddo, HaileSi 
Glenlee, Meadowbank, and Woo&houselee, all literary 
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judges, and Robert BUiri Henry Erakine, and Henry 
Mackenzie, senior, were at the. earlier end of this file ; Scott 
and Jeffrey at the latere but including a variety of valua- 
ble persons between these extremities. Sir William Forbes, 
Sir James Hall, and Mr* Clerk of Eldin, represented a 
class of country gentlemen cultivating lei^ming on its ac- 
count. And there w^re sev^al, who, like the founder of 
the Huttonian Theory, selected this city fot their residence 
solely from the consideration in which science and letters 
were here held, and the facilities» or rather the temptations, 
presented for their prosecution. Philosophy had become 
indigenou&i in the place, and all classes, even, in their gay*^ 
est. hours, were proud of the presence of its cultivators. 
Thus leatning was improved . by society, and society by 
learning. And unless when party spirit int^fered, which 
at one tijtne, however, it did frequently and bitterly, perfect 
harmony, and. indeed lively cordiality, prevailed^ 

And all this was still a 3Q0^ch scene. The whole ooni^^ 
try had not begun to be absorbed in the ocean of London. 
There were still little great places ; — ^places with attractions 
quite sufficient to retain men of talent or learning in their 
comfortable and respectable provincial positions ; and 
which were dignified by the tastes and institutions which 
learning and talent naturally rear. The operation of the 
commercial principle which tempts all superiority to try its 
fortune in the greatest accessible market, is perhaps irre- 
sistible; but any thing is surely to be lamented which 
annihilates local intellect, and degrades the provincial 
spheres which intellect and its consequences can alone 
adorn. According to the modern rate of travelling, the 
capitals of Scotland and of England were then about 2400 
miles awidder. Edinburgh was stiH more distant in its 
style and habits. It had then its own independent tastes, 
and ideas, and pursuits. Enough of the generation that 
was retiring survived to cast an antiquarian air over the 
city, apd the generation that ^as advancing was still a 



^ 
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Scotcli production. Its character may be estitnated by the 
names I have jnentioned ; and by the fact that the genius 
of Scott and of Jefrey had made it the seat at once of the 
most popular poetry^ and the most brilliant criticism that 
then existed* This city has advantages^ including its being 
the capital of Scotland, its old reputation, and its externa][ 
beauties, which have enabled it, in a certain degree, to re- 
sist the .centralizing tendency, and have hitherto always 
supplied it with a succession of eminent men. But, now 
that London is at our door, how precarious is our hold of 
theni, and how many have we lost.* 
, It was in this community that Jeffrey now began to rise. 
It required Bome years more to work off the prejudices that 
had obstructed him, but his genuine excellence did work 
them off at last ; till, from being tolerated, he became 
liked; from being liked, popular; from being popular, 
necessary; ^nd in the end was wrapped in the whole love 
of the place. His favourite social scenes, next to his strict- 
ly private ones, were the more select parties where intellect 
was combined with cheerfulness, and good talk with sim- 
plicity. But though a great critic of social manners, no 
one was less discomposed by yulgarities or stupidities^ if 
Combined with worth, when they fell in his way. No clever 
talking man could have more .tolerance than he had for 

I ■ " II' 11 . ■ I ■ ■ I ■ I I 1,1 II I ■ ^ ^ 

"^ ThQre eould scarcely haye been a, more. iatereslvig work than one 
that described |he progress of manners in Scotland from about 1740 to 
1800, including accounts of the curious and distinguished people who 
rose during these sixty years. From about 1800, eyery thing purely 
Scotch has been fading. A good exhibition of the old habits, and of the 
eminent and picturesque men who then existed, but were passing away, 
would have derived a deeper, interest from the certiUnty that no such 
national pecuUaiities could be much longer retained. But such a pic- 
ture could only have proceeded from a man of obseryation and intelU- 
gence, who had liyed in the very scenes, and either collected his materials 
at the time, or wrote from a vigilant and candid memory. It is to be 
feared that it can never be done now. Biit the whole previous history 
of Scotland furnishes no euch subject. 
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eommon-plaee 4peopJe7 a elass^ indoed^ to which many of 
his best friends belonged. I have heard him^ when the (su- 
percilious were professing to be shocked bj such persions, 
thank Ood that he, had neirer lost his taste fot bad com-^ 
pany. 

, He had only returned from London a few dsys,^ when he 
lost his sister, Mrs. STapier-^-a severe affliction ; which he 
announced to his remaining sister, Mrs. Srown, in the fol- 
lowing letter, of the 18th of May, 1804 : — « My dearest 
Mainio, About the time that I recei?ed your letter of anx- 
ious inquiry this morning, your husband would receive the 
melancholy answer. We are a little tnore composed now, 
but this has been a very heavy blow upon us all, and much 
more bo on me than I had believed possible. The habit 
of seeing her almost every day, and cf living intimately 
together since our infancy, had wound so many* threads of 
affection round my heart, that when they were burst at 
once, the shock was almost overwhelming. Then the un- 
equalled gentleness of her disposition, the unaffected worth 
of her affections, and miraculous simplicity of character 
and manners, which made her always appear as pure and 
innoceni as an infant, took so firm, though gentle a hold 
on the heart of every one who approached her, — ^that even 
those who are comparatively strangers to her worth, have 
been greatly afflicted by her loss. . . . . .. • . . 

During the whole of her illness she looked beautiful, and 
when I gazed upon her the moment after she had breathed 
her last, as she lay still and calm, with her bright eyes 
half clo$ed, and het red lips half open, I thotight I had 
never seen a counten«^nce so lovely, A statuary might 
have taken her for a model. Poor dear love, I kissed her 
cold UpB, and ^res^ed her coldwto lifeless hand, and would 
willingly at that monient have put, off my own life too and 
followed her. When I came here the sun was riwng, and 
the birds were singing gaily, as I sobbed Along the empty 
streets. I thoUght my heart would have burst at that mo- 
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meaty and I sm sure I shall never forget ^he agitatioB I 
then suffered." 

He never forgot another thing. His affection for her 
who was^ne, was continaed for her children, to whom he 
was ever a kind and faithfol nncle. The duties of that 
relationship conld not be performed with greater fidelity or 
love. They deserved his kindness ; but it was also a con- 
stantly renewed homage to the memory of their mother. 

A letter to Homer (28th October, 1804) contains a pre- 
diction, which, had Homer's life been spared, wonld very 
probably have been realised. — << Betty's book (he means 
(' Miss Hamilton) has not reached me yet. I mean to be 
\ merciful, if I touch her at all. To say the truth, I am 
vsick of abusing. I have not been writing any session (law) 
papers, nor any thing half so good. Nor do I expect to be 
/ Lord Advocate till you are Lord Chancellor." 

Another of his Edinburgh friends left him soon after this. 
« Nothing (he writes tp Homer, 19th November, 1804) but 
emigration to London. My good friend Charles Bell is 
about to follow your cursed example. He has almost de- 
termined to fly, and to take shelter in the great asylum. I 
have a very great affection and esteem for him, and can, 
moreover, assure you that you will find him very modest, 
intelligent, honourable, grateful, and gentle." 

Severe as the death of his sister had been, a far heavier 
calamity now fell upon him. Mrs. Jeffrey had been in 
feeble health for some time, but was not supposed to be in 
danger, when on the 8th of August, 1805, she died. His 
utter desolation upon this unexpected annihilation of all 
his enjoyments and hopes can be described by no one but 
himself. He told his brother what happened in the fql- 
lowing letter: — "Edinburgh, 15th August, 1805. — My 
dear John, I am at this moment of all men the most mi- 
serable and disconsolate. It is just a week to«4ay since 
my sweet Kitty died in my arms, and left me without joy^ 
or hope, or comfort, in this world. Her health had been 
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long very delicate, and during this summer rather more 
disordered than usual ; but we fancied ffhe was with cfiild, 
and rather looked forward to her complete restoration, 
^he was finally seized with the most Excruciating head- 
aches, which ended in an effusion of water on the blrain,. 
and sank her into a lamentable Stupor, which terminated 
in death. It is impossible fbr me to describe to you the 
feeling of lonely and hopeless misery with which I have 
^ince been oppressed. I doted upon her, I believe, more' 
than man ever did on a woman before ; and after four years 
of marriage^ was more tenderly attached io her than on 
the day which made her mine. I took no interest in any 
thing which had not some reference to her, and had no en- 
joyment away from her, except in thinking what I should 
have to tell or to show her on my return ; and I have Aever 
returned to her, after half a day's^ absence, without feeling 
'my heart throb, and my eye brighten, with all the ardour 
and anxiety of a youthful passion. All the exertions I ever 
made in the world were for her'sake entirely. You know 
how indolent I wfbs by nature, and how regardless of repu- 
tation and fortune. But it was a delight to me to lay these 
things at the feet of, my darling, and to invest her with 
some portion of the distinction she deserved, and to in- 
crease the pride and the vanity she feilt for her husband, 
by accumulating these public tests of his merit. She had 
so lively a relish for life too, and so unquenchable and un- 
broken a hope in the midst of protracted illness and languor^ 
that the stroke which cut it off for ever appears equally 
cruel and unnatural. Though familiar with sickness, she 
seemed to have nothing to do with death. She always re- 
covered so rapidly, and was so cheerful, and affectionate, 
and playful, that it scarcely entered into my imagination 
that there could be one sicki^ess from which she would not 
recover. We had arranged several little projects of amuse- 
ment for the autumn, and she talked of them, poor thing, 
with uuabated confidence and delight, as long as she was 
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aUe to talk coherently at alL I hare the consolation to 
think that the Bh<Hi; time she passed with me was as happjr 
as lore and hope could make it. In spite of her precarious 
health, she has often assured me that she was the happiest 
of women, and would not change her condition with ai^ 
human creature. > Indeed we Uved in a delightful progress 
of eyery thing that could contribute to our felicity. Every 
thing was opening and brightening before us. Our cir- 
cumstances, our society, were rapidly improving, our nnder- 
standings were expanding, and even our love and confi- 
dence in each other increasing from day to day. Now, I 
have no interest in any thing, and no object or motive for 
being in the world. I wish you had known my Kitty, for 
I cannot describe her to you, and nobody else knows enough 
of her. The most peculiar and ennobling part of her cha- 
racter was a high principle of honour, integrity, and gene- 
rosity, that would have been remarkable in a man, and 
which I never met with in a woman before. She had no 
conception of prevaricating, shuffling, or disguising. There 
was a clear transparency in her soul, without affectation or 
reserve, which won your implicit confidence, and com- 
manded your respect. Then she was the simplest and most 
cheerful of human beings ; the most unassuming, easy, and 
affectionate ; dignified in her deportment, but affable and 
engaging in conversation. Her sweetness and cheerfulness 
in sickness won. the hearts of all who came near her. ^he 
was adored by her servants, and has been wept for by her 
physicians, by the chairmen who used to carry her, and the 
tradesmen with whom she dealt. ! my dear John, my 
heart is very cold and heavy, and my prospect of life every 
way gloomy and deplorable. I had long been accustomed 
to place all my nptions of happiness in domestic Ufe ; and 
I had found it there, so pure, perfect, and entire, that I 
can never look for it any where else, or hope for it in any 
othei; form. Heaven, protect ypu from the agony it has im- 
posed upon me. Write me soon to say that you are happy, 
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und that yon amd yotir Susaa-will love me. My beart is 
fthttt at tMs liiftd to everf thing bat fiotro% but I think it 
must «ooti opeli to affection. All yotir fViende here arb 
irelL I &all mite yoti again eroon. Ever, my dteikt John, 
most ' aifectionatety yours.- '—^F. J. 

All his letters up(m this hereaveMent are fraught ifith 
the satne tenderness and despair. He never, before or 
afler^ was in ffnch sufferings or in such danger. Mrs. Jef- 
frey was sensible, cheerful, affectionate^ «nd natutal ; well 
(qualified to recommend him^ a^d to gratify thkt strong home 
taste on which, am»)st all hiB Worldly gayety, his real en- 
joyment almost wholly depended. When his first fabric 
of happiness Was overthrown, and he Was left to the loneli- 
n<e88 of his own house, with his wife and child in their 
graves, and neifSier brother nor sister beside him, there was 
reason to fear that his sensibility would be too deeply and 
too permanently agitated to admit (^ his carrying on the 
progress in which he had been so steadily advancing. But 
his gdod sense and resolute principle prevailed, and he com- 
pelled himself to adhere to the course of his prescribed 
life. Neither the Beview nfor his profession were aban- 
doned : society, instead of being renounced, was resorted 
to more largely as an interruption to the bitterness of his 
domestic solitude.* Seen externally, he might have been 
mistaken for one on whose heart sorrow sat lightly. But 
the truth was told to Horner.^ — (12lh October 1805.) 
« <' I thank you for the repeated iiiquiries into the state 
of my feelings^ I do not think that time has made any 
great change on them ; yet you will find me 8o*cial enough, 
and even gay in society. 1 cannot bear to talk of what en- 
grosses almost all my thoughts, and tremble at the idea of 



* The gentle and pious Cowper, when in one of his afflictionsi tells 

Kewton (3d August 1781) that ** Dissipation itself would be welcome Xo^ 

me, so. that it were not a yicious one ; but, however earnestly iuTited, it 

16 coy, and keeps at a distance. '' 
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snggesting to those about me the bitter recollections on 
which I am secretfy dwelling* My firiends at a distance 
Inow much more of the state of my mind than those who 
are near me. I can write, or rather I cannot help writing, 
about them, but I cannot speaks The sight of a serene 
countenance, the sound of a cheerful yoice, locks up my 
heart. I have never shed a tear in the sight of uny male 
being, but George BeU, whom, I have known from my 
infancy, and who was acquainted with my poor Kitty for 
years before we were married. I will tell you honestly the 
state of my mind, my dear Homer, because L know you 
wm neither despise nre nor wonder at me. I am inwardly 
sick of life, and take no serious interest in any of the ob- 
jects it offers to me. I receive amusement from its com- 
mon occurrences very nearly as formerly ;. but I have no 
longer any substantial happiness, and every thing that 
used to communicate it oppressed me. My imagination and 
my understanding are ixercised as they used to be, but my 
heart is dead and cold; |nd I. return from these mechani- 
cal and habitual exertions to weep oyer my internal deso- 
lation, and to wonder why I linger here/' 
^ Notwithstanding this, strong reason, and a strong sense 
of duty, made him resist despair and cling to his living 
friendships, and adhere to the performance of all his tasks ; 
and time began to work its miracle. 

The 13th number of the Review, in October, 1805, con- 
trained an article by him on Southey's Madoc. Most people 
reading that paper now, and considering the oblivion into 
which the poem has fallen^ will be surprised at the; praise 
given to it, and at the striking beauties pointed o^t. But 
as it aUo pointed out great defects, of ;C0urse the author's 
anger was much beyond his gratitude. Mr. Southey came 
to Edinburgh on the 12th of October, and the article was 
sent to him before it was given to the public. Jeffrey tells 
Mr. Horner in a letter dated that day, that << Southey is 
to be here to-day with P. Elmsley. I mean to let him, read 
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my review of Madoc before I put myaelf in the way of 
meetipj^ with him. He iis too much a; man of the world, I 
l)elieYe, in epite of his poesy, to clecline seeing me, what- 
ever he may think of th^ critic." They met after this, 
and, among other places, at the Friday Olub ; and. this is 
Southey's impression of his new acquaintance :-r-<^ I hare 
seen Jefirey, &c* I met him in good -humour, being, by 
God's blessing, of a happy temper. Having seeu him, 
it would be impossible to be angry at any thing so dimi<- 
nutive. We talked upon the question of taste, on which 
we are at issue ; he is a mere child upon that subject. I 
never met with a man who it was so easy to checkmate.'- 
—(Letter to Will. Tayldr, 22d October, 1805, in Robberd's 
Life of Taylor, vol. ii. p. 101.) Jeffrey's being a child in 
taste and easily checkmated in discussion, will probably 
strike those who knew him as novelties in his T^baracter. 
He was much more likely to have played on in spite of the 
check or to have prevented his antagonist from seeing that 
it had been given. 

In spring of 1806, another, and the last of the emigra*- 
tions of his comrades,^ took place by the departure for 
London of Mr. John Richardson, now of Kirklands, and 
one of the most distinguished of the respectable body of 
Scotch solidtors thfere. He is already favourably known 
to the public by the biographies of his friends Scott l^nd 
Campbell ; and the more that the lives of others of the 
best literary men of his time shall be disclosed, the more 
will his merit as their associate appear^ Few persons have 
combined with greater .success, and with less ostentation, 
the reguFar toil of a laborious profession, with the indul- 
gence of a literary taste. Had he followed the bent of his 
inclination, literature would probably have been his voca- 
tion. ' But he has done much better, wer^ it only by the 
example which lie has set. He knew Jeffrey in the days 
of the Lawnmarket, from which' beginning ther0 was no- 
thing but friendship ever between them. So far b$ck as 
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1801, (ITtli March)) Jeffrey, writing to Ga]npt)ell, who had 
arranged a journey with Richardson to Germany, says :— 
<^ Among other, things, I envy jom not a little for your 
companion. I do not know any mc^n with whom, a con- 
stant and intimate society would be so pleasing. He has 
a gentleness of character that must soften vexation, and 
make fretfulness* ashamed ; and he is the only person I 
have ever met with who had all the eqithusiasm and simpli- 
city of the romantic character, withojut one shade either of 
its pedantry or its ridicule." 

The Whigs were iu oflSce from the end of 1805 to April, 
1807. But deeply as Jeffrey reverenced their principles, 
and powerfully as he ever maintained their cause, this 
gleam of their success made no change in his position, 
and, except on public grounds, seems not to have interested 
his thoughts. He joined the people of Scotland in the few 
and slight efforts for tlieir political elevation which they 
could (hen make. But the local managers of the govern- 
ment had an inadequate idea of his importance ; and his 
relations to them were not improved by an article which 
had appeared in the Review (No. 8, art. 8) on a work on 
political economy by the Earl of Lauderdale, and had given 
mortal offence to the noble author, who acted as the Scotch 
minister ; which offence had not been assuaged by certain 
pamphlets on both sides, by which the criticism had been 
succeeded. » 

In summer of 1806, he revisited London with Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Murray. The 16th number of the Re-^ 
view had been published shortly before. It contained an 
article which produced a temporary di9[erence between him 
and Moore. It was a criticism ^ by Jeffrey on Moore's 
<( Epistles, Odes, and other Poems," and contained as se- 
vere a condemnation of these productions, on the ground 
• of their immorality, as the English langif^ge, even when 
' wielded by Jeffrey, could express. The critic, of course, 
was to be supposed to have been o.nly discussiQg the book; 
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but there wa)9 a cordiality, and a personal application in 
the censure, which made it natu!l*al for the public, and 
nearly irresistible for the author^ to refer it to the man. 
This (no matter through what details) led to a hostile meet* 
ing near Lond6n, on the 11th of August, 1806, when Hor- 
ner acted as Jeffrey's friend. The police, fortunately, had 
discovered what was intended, and suddenly apprehended 
the parties when they were in the very act of proceeding 
to the very last extremity.* Being bound over to keep 
the peace in this country, they were very nearly going 
over to Hamburgh ; but a little explanation made this un- 
necessary. Mr. Moore withdrew a defiance which he had 
given *on, the idea that the imputations were personal ; on 
which Jeffrey declared that he had meant them to be only 
literary; and the quarrel was ended. v The following is 
Jeffrey's account of the matter to George Joseph Bell, 
(22d August, 1806) :— 

<< I am happy to inform you that the business is at length 
amicably settled. Moore agreed to withdraw his defiance ; 
and" then I had no hesitation in assuring him (as I was 
ready to have done at the beginning, if he had applied 
amicably) that in writing the review I considered myself 
merely as the censor of the morality of his book, and that 
I intended to assert nothing as to the personal motives or 
personal character of the author, of whom I had no know- 
ledge at the time. Those, I think, are the wo^rdis of my 
explanatitm. We have since break&sted together very 
lovingly. He has confessed his penitence for what he has 

' ^ . . ■ . 

* Oa reaching the police-office it wm found that Jeffrey's pistol con- 
tained no bullet then ; either because it must have dropped out when 
the officer tntUehed it from him, or afterward in the officer's hands. Mr* 
Moore's buUet was still in his pistol^and Mr. Homer was certain that 
one had been put into Jeffrey's. Yet Byron thought it worth while, but 
only under the ferocity of th« English Bard and Scotch BeviewerSy to 
sneer at **LUtle*i Uadlets pistol;" Little's, moreoYor, being the one that 

was not leadless. 
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written, apd declared that he will never again apply any 
little talent he may posseed, to sach purposes; and I have 
said, that I shall be happy to praise him whenever I find 
that he has abjured those objectionable topics. . You are 
too severe upon the little man. He has behaved with great 
spirit throughoat this business. H^ really is not profligate^ 
and is universally regarded^ even by those who resent the 
style of his poetry, as an innocent, good-hearted^ idle fel- 
low. If he comes to Scotland, as he talks of doing in No^ 
vember, I hope you will not refuse to sit down with him at 
my table. We were very near going to Hamburgh after we^ 
had been bound over here ; but it is much better as it is. I 
am glad to have gone through this scene, both because it 
satisfies me that my nerves are good enough to enable me 
to act in conformity to my notions of propriety without 
any suffering, and because it also assures me that I itm 
really as little in love with life, as I have been for some 
time in the habit of professing." 

The sincerity of this last sentiment was confirmed by Mr. 
B!orner, who told Sir Charles Bell that, with all his << ad* 
miration, of Jeffrey's intrepidity, he feared there was much 
indifference of life." — (Note by Bell at the time.) Jn a day 
or two the critic and the criticised met amicably, and were 
fi^iends ever after. Jefirey did not merely admire the ge^ 
nius of bis adversary, but, after he knew him., had a sincere 
affection and respect for the man. Moore 4oIights to tell, 
in one of his prefaces, that <<in the most formidable of all 
my censors, the great master of criticism in our day, I 
have found since one of the most cordial of all my friends." 
He came to Scotland, chiefly to visit Jeffrey, in 1825 ; and 
was asked, so often to sing his last new song, <^Ship ahoy," 
that, in another preface, he says that » the upland echoes 
of Craigcrook ought long to have had its burden by heart." 

After this affair, lesiving Thomson in the British Mu- 
seum, Jeffrey Went with Horner and Murray, and visited 
the southern coast of England. This was one of his many 
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journeys for scenery alone. They were more frequent 
with him than is usual with busy men, and hte Was never 
satiated \)y revisiting places, which, though their novelty 
was gone, were hallowed by beauty in his imagination. He 
walked, wh^n yery. young, with his friend Dr. Maton, 
through the then solitary valleys of Wales. Many a time 
did he and Morehead explore the lakes and the mountains 
of Scotland ; imd there was as much of the genuine enjoy- 
ment of nature, as much affection and speculation, and as 
many fresh-made sonnets, in one of their foot and knap- 
sack expeditions, as in some journeys of greater pretension. 
Xhis sensibility to the attractions of nature transpires in 
all his writings. The very teverse of this quality was 
s<Hnetime8 imputed to him by those who had an interest in 
deprepiating his judgments. Knowing that he was a law* 
yer and a critic, hard trades, they thought that they nev^r 
could be far wrong in asserting that he had neither ro- 
mance nor heart for nature. It is possible that out of his 
masscB of critical disquisition, especially Jin the disputable 
regions of poetry, angry authors, and even persons in a 
less partial position, might be able to select passages indi- 
cating what they may plausibly represent ^g^jt ■^■nM ^^ 
a£;tificial taste. But these blots, if they exist,' of ^hich I 
am not aware, are very f^w, and entirely accidental ; and 
are extinguished by countless examples of an opposite de- 
scription, and by the general character of his writings. 

He seems to have expected solitude in the south of Eng« 
land in autumn; and of course was. tormented every where 
by the outpourings of London. <^<For my own part, I 
think it^a great annoyance, and am a thousand times bet- 
ter pleased with pacing alone on the lovely sands, than in 
renevring a London life, in small hot apartments, and listen- 
ing to the eternal sophistications of indolent coquetry and 
languid derision.^* " I am every hour more convinced of 
the error of those who look for happiness in any thing but 
concentrated and tranquil affection; and the still more 
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miserable error of those who tiiink to lessen the stupidit j 
of a heartless existence, by a laborioos course of amnse^ 
ments, and by substituting tlm gratification of a restlesa 
vanity for the exercise of the heart and understanding. If 
I were talive a hundred years in London, I should never 
be seduced into that delusion. So yon will not tell me^what 
braceletsr yoo would like, say at least whether you meui 
clasps, or bracelets." — (To Mrs. Morebead, from Bogtor 
Rocks, 25th. August, 1806.) 

,He tried to escape, and crossed to the Isle of Wight, but 
found the same thing there. ^'I.am glad (to Mr. More* 
head, 28th August; 1806,) to have seen these people, and 
some of them I should like to see again, but I could not 
live among tbetn. That eternal breaking of time and affec* 
tion, by living in a crowd, and attending to a thou»md 
things together, would never suit my notions of hi^piness 
or respectability. I languish perpetually for the repose 
and tranquillity of rational^nd domestic society ; the quiet' 
ness of the heart, and the activity of the imagination only. 
You have found this, my dear Bob, and I have lost it for 



ever." 



The only purely Scotch measure that the Whig Govern« 
ment introduced was one for the imprbvement of the ad* 
ministration of justice; being the commencement of that 
succession of organic judicial changes which has gone on 
almost ever since. Most of the younger, Whig lawyers op- 
posed the more important parts of the scheme patronised 
by their Whig seniors, as unwise in principle, and unsuited 
to the condition and wants of Scotliand. The party lost its 
power before its object cotild be accomplished, and a more 
moderate measure was soon carried by ita successors. The 
juniors were chiefly guided throughout all these discussions 
by Jeffrey ; who, besidea taking a lead in the meetings of 
the Faculty, wrote a paper in the Review (No» 18, article 
14,) which, though Horner calls it ^^ clever ^ 9cepUealy and 
flippcinty- (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 10,) was not only amusing, 
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but soand. It suggested considerations, questioned princi- 
ples, and tended to abate legal bigotries. His oppositioti^ 
and that of his followers, was honourable to them, becaosd 
what thej chiefly objected to, was the introduction of two 
or three . high judicial oflSces, which were notoriouslj intend- 
ed for their own political friei^s, while better men of the 
^ppoBit^ party, such as Blair, who was at the head of the 
bar, were to be set aside. 

Mr. John Allen seems to have remonstrated with Jeffrey 
on his opposition ; to which Jeffrey answers (17th March, 
1807,)— "What is thought of the bill now ? and what is 
thought of us, and of our virtue? I am myself most anx- ^ 
ious for reform and for great change ; but I cannot dissem* 
ble my suspicions of jobbism. It is nonsense to say that 
this kind of opposition endangers the whole pleasure. , It 
is infinitely more endangered by the doings^ to which we 
are opposed. I shall believe that the supporters of the 
scheme are seriously persuaded of the utility of a Scottish « 
Chancellor and Court of Review, when I hear that they are 
to offer it to Blair, n^ho is best entitled to it. At the same 
time, you knol¥ that I love the Whigs, and it grieves me to 
see that they will act like placemen.'' 

The material step of reconstructing the cou^, by di- 
viding it into two chambers, was soon effected by the new 
Government ; atid, to the delight of all fair and reasonable 
people, Robert Blah* was raised to the Presidency of the 
whole. But, alas! in two years he-^-one of the most up- 
right of men, and, from the pure weight of his character, 
one of the best liked of strict and digmfied judges^-^was 
followed to the grave by the sorrow of all Edinburgh. 

Jeffirey was now on very good termi^ with all the judgee; 
but the one as yet on the bench with whom he was most on 
habits of personal intercourse, was Allan Mftconochie/ Lord 
Meadowbank ; a person of very considerable learning, of 
singular ingenuity, and 6(' restless mental activity. No* 
thing (except perhaps mathematics) canie anuss to him ; but, 
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besides literature and xnetaphysics, his faTonrite sabjects 
used to rise oat of any vie^s connected with the theoretical 
history of man and his progress, which, being inextricably 
involved in speculation, had peculiar attractions both for 
him and for Jeffrey. He was a very able judge ; full of 
varied knowledge, and ready at all times for an argument, 
with any body, upon any thing. The prospect of meeting 
with this powerful and entertaining, intellect was. always a 
temptation to Jeffrey to take a case on the criminal circuit ; 
and although he sometimes thought my lord more ingenious 
than sound in court, this only whetted the evening discus- 
sion, where the one was as good as the othen There are 
several such incidents as this in his letters, and always with 
the same term for the judge's supposed error — « I had my 
trial next day, where I made a merry speech, and was de- 
feated on a crotchet of Meadowbank's. I went with Wil- 
liam Erskine, who came out to oppose me, to the ball in 
the evening; but there were only six ladies and no beau- 
ties, so I did not stay long, but came home and discussed 
with Meadowbank." His lordship died in 1816. 

The brothers were reduced to a melancholy similarity of 
fate by the death of John's wife at Boston, in 1806. 
Francis gave him such consolation and advice as his own 
experience supplied. << Come, then, my dear John, as soon 
as you can desert your present duties — come, and find me 
as affectionate, and unreserved, and domestic, as you knew 
me in our more careless days. I think I shall be able to 
comfort you, and revive in you some little interest in life ; 
though I cannot undertake to restore that happiness, which, 
when once cut down, revives not in this world." — « I hope 
that, even at present, you do not indi^lge in solitude. I 
never h$i4 cojorage for it, and was driven by a cruel instinct 
into the company of strangers." — (28th January^ 1807.) 
Thi& blow could not sink deeper into John than it had done 
into Francis ; but he was graver and idler, and its effeets 
eontinued longer. . 
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His practice, whicli walB always adyAncingy .inclttde<t jtbe 
whole of our coxirts^ civil, criminal^ and eyen ecclesiastical, 
the mo^t fee-less of them all. It was in May, 1807> that 
I first eacountered him in the General Assembly, where for 
the next twenty y^ars, iie had an unchsdlenged monopoly 
on ope side. A seat, as a member in that house, the only 
established popular assembly then in. Scotland, was a com- 
mcm ambition with such lawyers, whether at the bar or on 
the bench, as were; anxious about a certain description of 
party affairs, and had no aversion to opportunities of dis- 
play.. It was often wondered how Jeffrey could resist being 
a member. Bat he was indifferent about its ordinary busi- 
ness, and thought that th^ possession of its bar, though its 
emoluments were scarcely visible, improved his general 
professional position. ^ He was always interested, moreover, 
in that singular place» 

It is a sort of Presbyterian convocation, which meets, 
along with a commissioner representing the Crown, for 
about twelve days yearly. Xt consists of about 200 clergy- 
meuj and about 15Q lay elders, presided over byia reve- 
rend president, called the Moderator, who is elected by the 
Assembly annually, And very seldom more than once. It^ 
jurisdiction is both judicial and legislative. As an eccle- 
siastical parliament, it eitercises, subject tp very ill-4efined 
limitatiops, a censorian and Qorrectlve authority over all 
the evils and all affaii^ of the chi^rch* As a court, it deals 
out what appears^ to it to be justice upon all ecclesiastical 
dislinquencies and disputes. Its substance, survives, but, 
in its air and tone, it hasf every year been degrading more 
and more into the likeness of common things; till at last 
the primitive features which,^ half a century ago, distin*- 
guished it from every other meeting of men in this country^ 
have greatly faded. Yet how picturesque it still is ! The 
royal commissioner and his a|)tendants, all stiff,, brilliant, 
and grotesque, in court attire: the members gathered 
from every part of the country, — from growing.citie9, lonely 
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glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, universities, 
and fallen burghs ; — the varieties of dialect and tone, un- 
corrupted fifty years ago by English ; — ^the kindly greet- 
ings; — the social arrangements; — ^the party plots; — the 
strangeness of the subjects ; — partly theological, partly ju- 
dicial, partly political, often all mixed ;— ^f the deepest 
apparent importance to the house, however inngnificant or 
incomprehensible to others ;— ^the awkwardness of their 
forms, and the irregularity of their application ; — ^their ig- 
norance of business ; — ^the conscientious intolerance of the 
rival sects ; — ^the helplessness, when the storm of disorder 
arises, of the poor shortlived .inexperienced moderator; 
— ^the mixture of clergy and^laity, of nobility and common* 
ers, civilians and soldiers ; — the curious efforts of oratory ; 
— ^the ready laughter, even among the grim ; — and conse- 
quently the easy jokes. Higher associations arise when 
we think of the venerable age of the institution ; the noble 
struggles in which it has been engaged ; the extensive use- 
fulness of which it is capable ; and the eminent men and 
the great eloquence it has frequently brought out ; includ- 
ing, in modern times, the dignified persuasiveness of Prin- 
cipal Robertson, the graceful plausibility of Dr. George 
Hill, the Principal's successor as the leader of the church's 
majority, the manly energy of Sir Harry Moncrieff, and 
the burning oratory of Chalmers. Connecting every juris- 
diction, and every member of the church (which then meant 
the people), into nne body, it was calculated to secure the 
benefits, without the danger, of an official superintendence 
of morals and religion ; and to do, in a more open and re- 
sponsible way, for the Church of Scotland, what is done, 
or not done by the bishops for the Churdi of England. 
Such » senate might have continued to direct and control 
the cheapest, the most popular, and the most republican 
established church in the world. Its essential defect is as 
a. court of justice. ' Nothing can ever make a mob of 300 
people a safe tribunal for the decision of private causes ; 
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and the Assembly's fortns are gained as if^ the object were 
to aggrayate the evil. 

It met in those daysj as it had dotie for about two hun- 
dred years, in one of the aisles of the then grey and vener- 
able cathedral of St. Giles. That plain, square, galleried, 
apartment wa39 admirably suited for the purpose; the more 
so that it was not too large ; and it was more interesting, 
from the men who had acted in it, and the scenes it had 
witiiessed, than any other existing room in Scotland. It 
had beheld the best exertions of the Jbest men in the king, 
dom, ever since the year 1640. Yet was it obliterated in 
the year 1830, with as much indifference as if it had been 
of yesterday ; and for no reason except a childish desire 
for new walls and change^ The Assembly sat there for 
the last time in May, 1829; and it has never been the 
Assembly since. 

Its bar, though beneath him, had several attractions for 
Jeffrey. It needed no legal learning, and no labour be- 
yond attendance ; but always required judgment and man- 
agement; it presented excellent opportunities for speaking, 
especially as the two inconvenient checks of relevancy ^and 
pertinency were seldom in rigid observance ; and it was the 
most popular of all our established audiences. He con- 
stantly treated them to admirable speeches^— argumenta-* 
tive, declamatory, or humorous, as the occasion might 
require. Accordingly, he was a prodigious favourite. They 
felt honoured by a person of his eminenpe practising before 
them ; and their liking for the individual^ with his constant 
liberality and candour, was still stronger than their admi- 
ration of his talents, and even their detestation of his 
politics. It was thought a dull day when he was not there/ 
And when there, he could say and do whatever he chpse^ 
but never risked his popularity by carelessness or pre- 
sumption; and never once descended to the vulgarity of 
pleasing, by any thing unbecoming a tsounsel of the highest 

character, and the best taste. He was once in some dan- 
K Id 
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ger, when, in defending a clerical client against a charge 
of drunkenness, he first contested the evidence^ and then 
assuming it to be sufScient^ tried to ejKtenoate the offence; 
and among other considerations, asked,. ^^If there taod a 
itT^h. reverend gentleman in the Jioiise who could lay his 
hand on Mb hearty and %ay that he had neDer been overtaken 
by the same infirmity ?" . There iras an instant roar of or** 
der, apology, rebtike, &c. Sat he subdued them at once, 
b J standing till thej were quiet, and then 9aying, with a 
half innocent, half cunning air,--^<^I beg your pardon, 
moderator, — it was entirely my ignorance of the habits of 
the Church ;** and the offence was forgi?en in >a general 
laugh. 

It was in the Assembly, or in connection with its busi- 
ness, that he first became-acquainted with his future friend, 
the late Bey. Sir Harry Moncrieff, Bart. ; whom it is the 
more necessary to mention, because there was no one who 
had a greater influence over Jeffrey's conduct and opinions, 
particularly in relation to Scotch matters. 

This eminent person was not merely distinguished among 
his brethren of the Church of Scotland, all of wbom leant 
upon, him, but was in other respects one of the most remark- 
able and admirable men of his age. Small grey eyes, an 
acquiline nosoj yigorous lip$, a noble head, and the air of a 
plain hereditary gentleman, marked the outward man. The 
prominent. qualities of his mind were, strong integrity and 
nervous sense. There never Was a sounder understanding. 
Many men were more learned, many more cultivated, and 
some more able*^ But who could match him in sagacity 
and mental force ? The opinions of Sir Harry Moncrieff 
might at any time have been adopted with perfect safety, 
without knowing more about them than tiiat they were his. 
And he was so experienced in the conduct of affairs, that 
he had acquired a power of forming his views with what 
seemed to be instinctive acuteness, and with a decisiveness 
which raised them, above being lightly questioned. Kor 
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waa it the, unerring judgment alone that the puhlic admired. 
It venerated the honourable heart still toore. A thorough 
gentleman in his feelings, and immoveably honest in his 
principles, his whole character wa^ elevated into moral ma- 
jesty. He was sometimes described as overbearing. And in 
one sense, to t^e amusement of his friends, perhaps he was 
do. Consulted Vy every body, and of course provoked by 
many, and with very undisciplined followerd t6 lead, his su- 
periority gave him the usual confidence of an oracle; and 
tliis, operating on a little natural dogmatism, made him 
sometimes seem positive, and even hard; an impressiofi 
strengthened by his manner. ^ With a peremptory conclu- 
siveness, a shrill defying voice, and a firm concentratecl 
air, he appeared far more absolute than he really was ; for 
he was ever candid and reasonable. But his real gentle- 
ness was often not seen J (of if his first deal: exposition 
did not co^ivince, he was not unapt to take up a short dis- 
dainful refutation ; which, however jentertaining to the 
spectator, was not always comfortable to. the advefsary. - 
But all this was mere manner. His opinions were xini- 
formly libera,! and charitable, and,, when not under the 
actual excitement of indignation at wickedness or danger- 
6u9 folly, his feelings were mild and benignant ; and he 
liberalised "his mind by that respectable intercourise with 
society which iinprovpa the good clergyman, and the ra- 
tional man of the world. 

I was once walking with him in Queen Street, witjiin the 
last three years of his life. A person approached who had 
long been an illiberal opponent of his, and for whom I un- 
derstood that tie had no great regard. I expected them, 
to pass without recognition on^ either side. But instead of 
this. Sir Harry, apparently to the mail's own surprise, 
stopped, and too^ him by the hand, and spoke kindly to 
him. When they separated, I said ta Sir Harry that I 
thought he h^ad not liked that person. " Oh ! K6. He's 
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a foolisfa, intemperate creature.. But to tell you thetruthy 
I dislike a mam fewer every day that Hive now.'* When 
the Whigs were in office in 1806, one of his ecclesiastical 
adversaries, after having always opposed Catholic eman- 
cipation, wrote to him that if the subject should be renewed 
in the next Assembly, he would now support it. It was 
renewed, but by that time the Whigs were displaced ; and 
that very person opposed it, and among other things had 
the audacity to say that he could not comprehend how any 
Protestant clergyman could encourage Popery. Sir Harry 
was in great indignation, and told me himself that, when 
answ^ing this, he put his hand into his pocket, and was 
on the very point of wushing his wavering friend by pro- 
ducitig and reading his own letter, but that «< when I looked 
at : 's face and saw his wretchedness^ I had not the 

heart to do it.'* These were not the feelings of a hard 
man. 

His great instrument of usefulness was his public speak- 
ing; the style of which may be inferred from that of his 
intellect and manner. In the pulpit, where he was elevated 
above worldly didcord, he often roge into great views and 
powerful declamation ; and he was the noblest deliverer of 
prayers at striking funerals. But though these profes- 
sional exertions showed his powersj it was chiefly in the 
contests of men that his "speaking was exerted, and was 
generally known. On such occasions it was so utterly de- 
void of ornament^ that out of forty years of debate, it 
would be difficult to cull one sentence of rhetoric. And, 
though very eloquent, he was never disturbed by the cqn- 
sciousneswi or the ambition of being so. It was never the 
eloquence of words, or of sentiments, conceived for effect, 
but of a high-minded practicalman, earnestly impressed 
with the importance of a practical subject ;/ and who, thinks 
ingpf his matter alone, dealt in luminous and powerful 
reasoning ; his views cleleirly conceived, and stated with 
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simplicity and assuredness. A fearful man to grapple 
with.* 

His writing, though respectable, was feeble, at least to 
those who knew the energy of his speaking language and 
manner. The life of Br. John Erskine was one of thef very 
best subjects for Scotch biography of the last age ; and he 
has not made the most of it. Except in very short wri- 
tings, on subjects of instant and practical impdrtance, his 
vigour did not get into his pen.' 

As almost all our livings belong to th6 crown or land- 
owners, there could be tittle political independence in the 
church in his day. This made his merit the greater in 
being a conspicuous and constant Whig. He very seldom 
mingled in. the secular proceedings of the party, but his 
opinions were well known, and had great influence with 
the people, to whom his isAre name was a tower of strength. 
Had he not preferred the church to every other object, 
there is no public honour to which he might not have fought 
his way. He would have been a powerful counsel of the 
highest class, an admirable judge, a first-rate h^ad of any 
important public department, and a great parliamentary 
leafder. His conversation was excellent ; spirited, intelli* 
gent, and natural ; and never better ^than when his solid 
Understanding was tried against the speculative playfulness 
of Jeffrey. They were cordial friends, and Jeffrey de- 
lighted especially to visit him, when in his country-gentle^ 
man condition, in his feudal tower of Tulliebole. 

The Review had now gone on above six years, and its 
periodical appearance was looked for as that of the great 
exponent of what people should think on matters of taste 
and policy. Ko British journal had ever held such sway 

' ^ > - ' -----_ - ■■■■.■_ 

* There was reaUj great justice in the remark of a Httle old north 

country minister, whq, proud hoth of himself as a member, and of the 

Reverend Baronet who was predominating in the Assembly, said to his 

neighbour, ^'Preserye me/Sirt hoo that man Sir Harry does go on! 

HepuU- me m mind o* Jupiter among the tester godt,** 

18* 
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oyer the public mind. No^ had aaj one ever i^proached 
it in extent of circnlation. Jeffrey's own contributioii^ 
already amounted to seventy-nine articles, furnished to the 
jtwentyHsiz numbers that had been published ; being on an 
average «bave one article every month. This was in adr 
'* dition to the vexatious labour of the editorship^ and while 
struggling to encourage his professional practice, and 
amidst the distress of Mrs. Jefirey's ^ath, and a^ nearly 
constant immersion in society. Nor had he made his task 
easier by restricting it to a single department, or to few. 
Among these papers are profound and original disquisitions 
on many of the most difficult subjects, including metaphy*- 
sicSj politics, biography, morals, poetry, travels, politicsd 
economy, and some physical science. His whole opinions 
and tastes were involved, in these articles. 

The joum^ was thus advancioig with unexampled and 
unchecked success, when, in February, 1809, the Quarter- 
ly appeared. This was an era in the history both of the 
Edinburgh and of its conductor. The Quarterly was his 
first, and indeed throughout t|ie whol6 of his editorship, his 
o^ly formidable rivaL It withdrew Scott from his alle- 
giance to the original work ; audit established. a receptacle 
for the contributions of those, against whom, from its opi- 
nions, the Edinburgh Review was closed. 

It used to be said that the new journal was an unwilling 
result of the dangerous principles of the previous one, 
chiefly on the war, and on domestic reform. Its various 
ether offences might have been forgiven^ but, engaged as 
we were in a struggle for existence, there could be no tole- 
ration for a work which eagerly obstructed government by 
inflaming discontent at home, and encouraged our foreign 
enemy, and dispkited the people, by perpetual demonstra- 
tions of the impossibility of our succeeding in the vital 
conflict. The provocation given by years of this miscon- 
duct was said to hav^ been so aggravated by an article 
published in October, 1808, on an account given by Don 
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Pedro CoTalloSy of the Freneli ustirpatioTis ip Spain, that 
neither patience nor friendship could endure it longer ; and 
that, therefore, the incorrigible journal was debarred, as it 
oceasionallj had been before (but always to the increase of 
its circulation), from the houses of some of its usual read- 
ers,* and a work oh more patriotic principles was resolred 
on. Mr. Jefirejj it is added, had been warned of the con- 
sequence of his rashness, and was himself so sensible of 
improprieties to which he had at least been accessory, that 
he had actually engaged to Sir Walter Scott ^^that no 
party politicB should appear again in his JBmew."-— (Letter 
.froin Scott to George EUis, Dec, 1808, in Lockhart's Life 
of Scott, vol. ii. p. 219.) ' 

There is some tiHith in all this, and much error. 

The statement by Si^ Walter implies so serious a charge, 
that the moment k appeared several of Jeffrey's friends 
advised him to contradict it, if it was incorrect. But he 
thought that the idea of his having engaged, after party 
politics had been the right leg of the Review for aboye six 
years, that there should be no more party politics in it, an4 
then continuing to put as much of thetn into it as ever, was 
so strange that no body could fail to ascribe it t6 mistake ; 
and, therefore, he allowed it to remain unanswered for seven 
years. But when he was writing the preface to the publi- 
cation of his Selected Contributions, in the end of 1S48, 
he thought that a natui^al opportunity of noticing it had 
occurred ; and he made a very graceful, and, towards Scott, 
a handsome ezplanaition. Its substance is that Sir Walter 
must have misunderstood him; probably by mistaking a 



.V. 



* The late Earl of Buchan, not a stupid, but a tery Tain and foolish 
man, made the doer of his house in George Street be opened, and the 
Ceyallos nnikiber be laid down on the innermost part of the floor of his 
lobby; and then, after all this preparation^ his lordship, peraohiiUy, 
kicked the book out to the centre of the street, where he left it to be trod- 
den into the mud; whioh he had no doubt must be the fa|;e Qf the whole 
work — ^after this open proof of his high disapprobation. 
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geoeral ezpcession of a desire to avoid violent politics^ for 
a pledge to avoid all politics; or most have afterward 
expressed .himself inaccurately in a hasty and familiar 
letter. There is no one ^l^o considers what the Review 
had been', «nd what it continued to be, and what Jeffrey's 
character was, to whom this explanation will not be satis- 
factory. ^ 
, y The article on Cevallos has been often ascribed to a diffe- 
'^ rent person ; but it was written by Jeffrey. It raised a 
great outcry, which, however, was not owing to any par- 
ticular guilt in that paper ; for it is not worse than many 
that had gone before it ; but it happened to be ill-timed. 
It dared to despair of what ifas then called the regenera- 
tion of Spain ; and this at the very moment when most 
people's hearts were agitated with delight in the belief that 
this glorious change had already begun, and that the Pe- 
ninsula was henceforth to be inhabited by a population of 
patriots. No one who doubted this could then be endured. 
But it was not this solitary article, however detestable, that 
produced the rival journal. The only wonder is, how it 
was not produced sooner. With the principles, of the popu^- 
lar party so powerfully maintained in one publication, it 
was impossible that the principles of the opposite party 
could remain undefended by another. Had Don Pedro 
pevallos never appeared, and had the subordinate indiscre- 
tions of the existing Review been all avoided,' and had even 
its political matter been diluted down to insignificance, still, 
unless its public tone and doctrines had been positively 
reversed, or party politics altogether excluded, a periodical 
work in defence of Church, Tory, and War principles, must 
have arisen ; simply because the defence of these principles 
required it. The defence was a consequence of the attack. 
And it is fortunate, that it was so. For besides getting 
these opinions fairly discussed, the party excesses natural 
to any nnchecked publication were diminished ; and a work 
arose which, in many respects, is an honour to British lite- 
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rattire> and has called oat, and indirectly reared) a great 
variety of tfie highest order of talent. 

Jeffrey's feelings on seeing the first numbed of his rival, 
were these,— ^" I have seen the Quarterly this morning. It 
is an inspired work, compared with the poor prattle of 
Cumberland. But I do not think it very formidable y and - 
if it were not fbr our offences', I should have no (eax about 
its consequences/' " Tell me what you hear, and what you 
think of this new Quartei'ly ; and do not let yoi^rself ima- 
gine that I feel any unworthy jealousy, and still less any 
unwort}iy fear on the occasion. My natural indolence 
Would have been better pleased not to be always in sight 
of an alert and keen antagonist. But I do rejoice at the 
prospect of this kind of literature, which seems to be mote 
and more attended to than^iny other, being generally im- 
proved in (][uality, and shall be proud to have set ah exam- 
ple.'*— (To Horner, 4th March, 1809.) • 

The favourite imputation, 1;hat the politics of the Edin- 
burgh Review were all merely intended to facilitate the re- 
turn of the Whigs to power, in so far as it was meant to 
impute dishonesty or factiousness to its conductor, are am- 
ply refuted by the knowledge of all his friends df his des* 
interested sincerity, and of the fact that on inany ooca-' 
sions he gave great offence, when he thought it his duty to 
do so^ to his own party. Upon the two great points of th6 
war, and of that Whiggism which urged the diie cultiva- 
tion of the people^ he has recorded his conviction of the 
hopelessness of the one and the necessity of the. other, in 
one or two of his lettiers. 

« I must say that a temperate, firm, and enlightened . 
article on Spain, would, of all other things, be the most 
serviceable and restorative to us at this crisis. I cannot . 
indeed comprehend your grounds of hope. But the public 
will ; and I am willing enough to be enlightened. At all 
events, something gravely and soberly said upon this topic 
would 1>e quite medicinal in this stage of the malady. I am 
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rettllj axucioas to see some grounds of comfort for mj own 
sake. For my honest impression is, that BoQa|>arte will 
be in Dublin in about fifteen months ; perhaps sooner. And 
then if I sitirvive, I shall try to go to Ameriea« I hate des- 
potism and insolence So much, that I could bear a great 
deal, rather than live here under Frent^men, and such 
wetches as will at first be employed by thetn/'^To 
Horner, 29th December, 1808.) ^ 

<< I stUl hanker after peace, chiefly I own out of feat", 
and out of despair; not very noble motives either of them, 
but pretty powerful, and well calculated to have weight 
with the prudent. I do in my heart think that we are in 
very considerable danger of losing Ireland within eighteen 
months; and then how is England to be kept ? Or would it 
be worth keeping by the present generation, at the expense 
of all the bloodshed, and treachery, and guilt, and misery, 
, which the struggle would produce? Then, as to foreign 
aSiBLirs, I own I inake up my mind to see every thing sub- 
dued by France on the Continent ; atid therefore I do not 
agree with you that any new usurpation or plans of con^ 
quest there should be allowed to break a peace once con- 
cluded with England* Indeed, ^our int^ference is likely 
Plough to exasperate, and accelerate, and afford a sort of 
apology in future, as it has done in past times. The be* 
neficial. chances of peaoe are obvious; and I would rather 
take thern^ with a)l the hazards, than persist in oui* present 
downward course.*'— -(To Homer, 26th Januwry, 1811.) 

Then, as to home politics, his opinions were ^ substance 
just those of the Whig party ; but with this material qua- 
lification, that he was one of those who always thought 
that even the jiiVhigs were disposed to govern too much 
through the influence of the aristocracy, and through a 
few' great aristocratiesll families without making the people 
j a direct political element. He stated l^is view in the 
following letter to Mr, Horner, 26th October, 1809. "In 
the main, I think our opinioi^s , do not differ very widely ; 
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and, in substance and reality, you seem to me to admit aU 
4iat I used to contend with you about. In the first place* 
you admit now that there u a spirit of discontent, or dis^ 
affection^ if you choose to call it so, among the people, which, 
must be managed and allayed, in some way or other, if we 
wish to preserve tranquillity. And, in the next place, you 
admit that th9 leading Whigs belong to the aristocracy, 
and have been obliged to govern themselves a great deal 
by the necessity of managing this aristocracy. How, all I 
s^^y ifl, that there is a radical eonte^t and growing struggle 
between the aristocracy aud the democracy of this country; 
and agreeing entirely with you, that its freedom must de*- 
pend in a good measure on their coalition, I still thii^ that 
|he aristocracy is the weakest, and ought to give way,>and 
that the blame of the catastrophe will be heaviest on those 
who provoke a rupture by maintaining its preten»ons» 
When I said I had iu> con^deiice in liord Grey or Oren- 
ville, I meant no more than that I thought them too aris* 
tocratical, and consequently, likely to be inefficient. They 
will never be trusted by the Court, nor. cordial with the 
Tories ; and, I fear, unless they think lees, of the aristo- 
cracy and its interests and^erogatives, they will every 4ay 
have less influence with the people, 

<<Ihave no do&bt of their individual honour and inte- 
grity, and am disposed to think highly of their talents. 
You ask too much of the people when you ask them to h^ve 
great indulgenee for the ornaments and weaknesses of re- 
fined life. You should consider what a burdensome thing 
Government has grown ; and into what dangers and diffi.- 
culties they have been led by trusting implicitly to those 
refined rulers. As long as they are sufiering.and angry, 
they will have no indulgence for these things ; and every 
attempt to justify or uphold them will be felt as an insult* 
I still think our greatest immediate hazard is from without. 
But I difier from you still more in your opinion that we are 
more in danger of falling under a military tyranny through 
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the common course of internal tumult and disorder, than 
of having our present Government oonsolidated into 8ome« 
thing a good deal like despotism without any stir. The 
verj same want of virtue which makes all popular commo- 
tion likely to end in military tyranny, gives reason to fear 
for the result of a passive obedience on one hand, and bad, 
unprincipled mearares, on the other. Unless something be 
done, or happen, to conciliate, one or other of the parties 
will come to act in a decided manner by and by. I own to 
you, that with the government in the hands of Wellesleys 
and Melvilles, and with the feeling that something vigorous 
mtcsthe hazarded, I should rather expect to see the Habeas 
Oorpus Act suspended--^€obbett and the Edinburgh Re- 
view prosecuted — newspapers silenced— -and all the common 
harbingers of tyranny sent out, than to witness any alarm- 
ing symptoms of popular usurpation and violence. - The 
same cause, however, promises to avert both disasters. The 
people are both stronger, and wiser, and more discontented 
than those who are not the people will believe. Let the 
true friends of liberty and the constitution join with the 
people, assist them to ask, with dignity and with order, all 
that ought to be granted, and endeavour to withhold them 
fromi asking more. But for both purposes let them be 
gracious and cordial with them, and not by distrust, and 
bullying,, and terror, exasperate them, and encourage the 
Court party to hazard a contest that will be equally fatal, 
however it isfiue,* I thank you very gratefully for all you 
promise to do for the Review. I hope you will go a little 
bey<md the mere examination of the translation, and say 
Bomething still of Fox, or of the French, or of other coun- 
tries that could mever produce such a character." 

In judging of this and all his writings, we must remember 
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* See a letter with the Same Tiews to Mr, Horner, m Horner's Memoirs, 
i£. 10, iind No. 80, art. 15, of the Review where the same view is taken, 
and is expredded in the feame spirit* 
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tbe rale nnder which he cautioned Horner thai they must 
be read, (18th August, 1809.) — « I have done a very long 
ranrbling thing on parliamentary reform ; in which I think 
there sxe some inaccuracies, and some positions you will 
think false ; but I beg you to judge it, as I feur you must 
judge all that I say or write, by the whole Wood effect and 
honest meaninff^ without keeping me to pomts or phras^, 
or making me answer for exaggerations. I wrote it while 
they were printing, and have no anxiety except for ypu'r 
judgment, and t)iat of about three other persons." 

These opinions may have been aU unsound, and conse- 
quently dangerous^ but there was surely nothing in them 
that could make any person of candour impute what he 
may think the mischievous doctrines of the Review to 
wickedness, on^ the part of either its conductor or its con- 
ti*ibutors^ 

The number which had Appeared in January, 1808, con- 
tained the criticism on Lord Byron's Hours of Idleness. 
(No. 22, art., 2), which hjis Lordship declares had inflamed 
him into <^rage, resistance, and redress.'' Accordingly, ia 
March, 1809, he exploded in iiis English Bards and Scotch 
Beviewers.; which wastes its fiercest and most contemp-- 
tuous bitterness on Jeffrey, whom he believed to have been 
the author of the offensive article. But he was wrong in 
this opinion, for it was written by a different person. It 
would be idle to answer any thing conJtained in a satire 
which its author himself came to describe as a *^^ ferocious 
rhapsody y* and ^^amUerable.record of misplaced anger and 
indiscriminate acrimony" He afterward did justice to 
Jeffrey both us a map and a critic, and even told the world 
of him, — ^^you have acted on the whole most nobly/' — 
(Don Juan, 10, 16.) 

In Hay, 1810, he removed from Queen Street, and went, 
after ;about ten years' residence in upper floors, to .a small 
house occupied entirely by hipaself, in No. 92 George 
Street, where he passed the next seventeen years. 

14 
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I>ariDg the summer^ of 1810, he was very unwell; for 
which he roamed for nearly two months oTer England and 
Wales. 

In the spring of 1811 he was in London, and saw more 
of its society than he had yet done« Ins the antamn he 
took another joamey to the north of Scotland. 

\fiis professional iimployment was now Widening so steadi- 
fy, as to make it evident that, if he persevered, the pinna- 
cles of the law w^e not beyond his reach. I wish it was 
possible for me to do justice tO'the more eminent competi- 
tors with whom he had the satisfaction and the honour to 
be engaged. But they are too numerous, and, except as 
lawyers^ many of them are too unknown to be generally 
interesting. There are three, however, of his principal 
rivals. who cannot be passed by. 

John Clerk, son of Clerk of Eldin, (a man whose science 
and originality^ whether he first propounded the modern 
system, of nav^ 4iactics or not, were far above that idea,) 
faad1>een Solicitor-General under the Whig Government of 
1805 and 1806, ^nd had since risen int6 ^reat practice. It 
is difficult to describe a person whose conditions in repose 
and in action, that is, in his private and in his professional 
life, almost amounted to the possession of two natures. 

A contracted limb, which made him pitch when he 
walked, and only admitted of his standing erect by hanging 
it in the air, added, to the peculiarity of a figure with which 
go many other ideas of oddity were connected. Blue eyes^ 
very biishy eyebrows^ coarse grizzly hair, always in disor- 
der, and firm, projecting features, made his face and head 
not Qnlike that of a thorough-bred shaggy terrier. It was 
a countenance of great thought and great deciBiOn. 

Had his judgment been equal to his talent, few powerful 
men could have stood before him. For he had a strong, 
working, indepenclent, ready head; which had been im* 
proved by various learning, extending beyond his profession 
into the fieldjs of general literature, a^d into the arts of 
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painting and sculptare. Honesty urarm^iearted, geneTous^ 
and simple, he was a stead j friend, and of the most tbuph- 
ing affection in all the domestic relations^ The whale 
fomilj wacfdeepij marked hy an hereditary caustic hnmou>^ 
and none of its members more than he* 

These- excellences, however, were affected b j certain p^ 
culiarities, or habits, whichr segregated him firom the whole 
human race. 

One of these was an iiinocent admiration both of his own 
teal merits and achievements, and of all the suppos^ ones 
which hi3 simplicitj ascribed to himself. He was saved 
from the imputation of vanity in this, by the sincerity of 
the delusion. Without any boasting or airs of superiority, 
he would expatiate on his own virtues with a quiet placidi-^ 
ty, as if he bad nO conceirn in the matter^ but only wished 
others to know what they should admire. This infantine 
self- deification would have been more amusing, had it not 
encouraged another proppneity, the source of some of his 
more serious defects — an addiction, not in words merely, 
but in conduct, to paradox. He'iUd not announce his dog- 
mas, like the ordinary professors of paradox, for surprise 
or argument, but used tp insist upon> them with a calm, 
slow, dogged obstinacy, which at least justi^ed the hanesty 
of his acting upon them, And this tendency was aggra- 
vated, in its turn, by a third rather painM weakness ; 
which, of all the parts in hi& character, was the oiie which 
his friends would have liked most to change, — jealousy of 
rivalship, and a Mndred impatience of contradiction. This 
introduced the next stage, when confidence in his own in* 
fallibility ascribed all opposition to doubts of his possessing 
this quality, and thus inflamed a spirit which, however 
serene when torpid, was never trained to submission, and 
Could rise into fierceness when chafed. 

Of course it was (Chafed every moment at; the bar ; and 
accordingly it was there that his other and inferior nature 
appeared. Every consideration was lost in eagerness, for 
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the clienty whode merit laj in this, that he-has relied upon 
me, John Clerk. Nor was his the common zeal of a coon- 
ael. It was a passion. He did not take his fee, plead the 
cause well, hear the result, and have done with it ; but gave 
the client his temper, his perspiration, hia nights, his rea- 
son, his whole body and soul, and very often the fee to 
boot. His real ' superiority lay in his legal learning and 
his hard reasoning. But he would have been despicable 
in his own ught had he reasoned without defying and in- 
sulting the adversary and the unfavourable judges ; the 
last of whom he always felt under a special call to abuse, 
because they were not merely obstructing justice, but 
thwarting him. So that pugnacity was his line. His 
whole session was one keeurand truceless conflict ; in which 
more irritating matter was introduced than could have beea 
ventured upon by any one except himself, tf hose worth was 
known, i^d whose intensity was laughed at as one of the 
shows of the court. 

Neither in speaking, nor in any thing else, was he at all 
entangled with the graces ; but his manner was always 
sensible and naturaL An utterance as slow as minute 
. guns, and a poor diction, marked hij^ unexcited state, in 
one of his torpid moods. But when roused, which was his 
more common condition, he had the command of a strong, 
abrupt, cdloquial style, which, either for argument or for 
scorn, suited him much better than any other sort of elo- 
quence wou|d have done» Very unequal, no distinguished 
* counsel made so many bad appearances. But then he made 
many admirable ones, and always redeemed himsell^ out of 
the bad onea by displays of great depth and ability. And 
his sudden rallies when, after being refuted and run down, 
he stood at bay, and either covered his escape or died scalp- 
ing, w^re uumatched in dexterity and force. A number 
of admirable written arguments on profound legal difficul- 
ties, will sustain his reputation in the sight of every lawyer 
who will take the very useful trouble of instructing himself 
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Ibj the study of these works. It was his zeal^ however, 
which of all low qualities is unfortunately the one that is 
most prizecl in the daily market of the bar, that chiefly up- 
held him when in his glory ; jand as this fiery quality must 
cool with age, he dieclined some years before he withdrew. 

His popularity was increased by his, oddities. Even in 
the midst of his phrensies he was always introducing some 
original and quaint humour ; so that there are few of the 
lights of the Court of whom more sayings and stories are 
prevalent., Even in his highest fits of disdainful vehe- 
mence, he would pause, — ^lift his spectacles to his brow, 
— erect himself,— and after indicating its approach by a 
mantling smile, would relieve himself, and cheer the au- 
die^nce by some diverting piece of Clerkism,-^and then, 
before the laugh was well over, another gust would be up. 
He and his consulting room withdrew the attention of 
strangers from the cases on which they had come to hear 
th^ir fate. Walls Covered with books and pictures, of both 
of which he had a large collection ; the floor encumbered 
by little ill-placed tables^ each, with ^ piece of old china on, 
it; Strange boxes, bits. of sculpture, curious screens and 
chairs, cats and dogs, (his special favourites,) and all man- 
ner of trash, dead and living, and all in confusion ;-^ohn 
himself sitting in the midst of this museum, — ^in a red 
worsted night-cap, his crippled limb resting horizontally on 
a tripod stool, — and matiy pairs of spectacles and antique 
snuff-boxes on a small table at his right hand ; and there 
he sits, — perhaps dreaming awake, — probably descanting 
on some of his crotchets, and certainly abusing bis friends 
the judge8,-^when recalled to the business in hand ; but 
generally giving acute and vigorous advice. 

Except in his profession, and as aH ardent partisan, he 
wad little of a public character. Besolute in his Whig 
principles, which he delighted to shake in the face of his 
adversaries during the fulness of their power, and eniering 
hotly into all the movements of his party, inexperience of 
L 14* 
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.public Aiaikagemeiit, and some ilmpraoticabiUtj, disqualified 
hiooi fron origipating measur es, and occasionally made him 
« Utile dasgefroiis BTe& as their defendi^r. Jn these mat^ 
ters^ indeed^ his frietxds coald not have the confidence in 
his ^adgmelit, which friends wotild have liked to have had 
in one so iipright, and with so muscular a mind. 

Jeffirejf and ke did excellently together ; for even m op^ 
position^ JeSrej managed him better than most other peoi- 
ple eonld. He respected hid worth and talent ; and when- 
ever Cleric exceeded his allowed (and pretty large) measure 
of provocation^ iko one could so^easily torment him in return, 
chiefly by the levity with which Clerk's coarser blows were 
received. 

JTames Moncrieffy a son of Sir Harry, and worthy of the 
name, was nlore remarkable for the force than for the 
variety of his powers. His faculties, naturally, could have 
raised and sustained him in almost any practical sphere. 
But, from his very outset, he devoted himself to the law 
as the great object of his ambition. The politics of the 
Scotch Whig party, and the affairs of thatPresbyt^ian 
Church which he revered, occupied much of his attention 
throughout life ; but even ^bese were subordinate to the 
m^in end of rising, by hard work, in his profession, 

This restriction of his object had its necessary, conse- 
quences. Though excellently educated at Edinburgh, Grlas- 
goWy and Oxford, he left himself little leisure for literary 
eulture ; and, while grounded in the knowledge necessary 
for the profession of a liberal lawyer, he was not a well- 
read man. Without any of iiis father's dignified air, hi^ 
outward a|)pearaiice was rather insignificant ; but his coun^ 
tenance was marked by a pair of firm, compres&ed Hps, de- 
noting great vigour and resolution. The peculiarity of his 
voice always attradt^d attention.. In its ordinary state it 
Was shrill and harsh ; and casual listenets, who only heiurd 
it in that state, went away with the idea that it was never 
any thing else. They never heard him admonidi a pri*- 
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soner, of wbotn there was still hope ; or doom one to die> 
or spurn a base sentiment; or protect before a great audi^ 
ence on behalf of a sacred principle. The organ ohan£e4 
into striking impressiveness, wheneyw it had -to convey the 
deep tones of that solemn earnestness 'v^hich was his elo* 
qnenoe. Always simple, direct, and practical, he had little 
need of imagination ; and one so engrossed by severe ocen* 
pation and grave thought, could not be expected to give 
mtich to general society by lively cont^ersation. With 
his private friends he was always cheerful and innocently 
happy. 

IlH the midst of these negative qualities, there were 
three positive ones which made him an admirable and v«ry 
formidable person-^great power of reasoning ; unconquer- 
able energy ; and the habitual and conscientioils practice 
of all the respectable and all the amiable virtues. 

Thxmgh a good thinker, not quick^ but sound, he was a 
still better arguer. His reasoning powers, especially a,k 
they were chiefly seen concentrated on law, were of thb 
very highest order. These, and his great legri knowledge, 
made him the best working counsel in court. The inten- 
sity of his energy larose from that of his conscientiousness. 
Every thing was a matter of duty with him, and therefore 
he gave his whole soul to it. Jeffrey called him the whole 
duty of man. Simple, indifferent, and passive when un-^ 
yoked, give him any thing professional or public to per-, 
form, and he fell upon it with a fervour which made his 
adversaries tremble, and his friends doubt if it was the 
sam^ man. One of his cures for a headache was to sit 
down and clear up a deep legal question. With none, ori- 
ginally, of the facilities of speaking which seem a part of 
some men's nature, zeal, practice, and the consttint pos- 
session of good matter, gave him all th& oratory that he 
required. He could in words unravel any argwnent how* 
ever abstruse, or disentangle any facts however compli- 
cated, or impress any audience with the simple and serious 
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emotions with which he dealt. And, for his. pHrpose, his 
style, both written and spoken, was excellent — plain, clear, 
condensed, and nervous. 

Thus, the defect lay in the narrowness of the range ; 
the merit in his force within it. Had it not been for his 
known honesty, his inflexible constancy of principle, and 
the impossibility of his doing any thing without stamping 
the act with the impression of his own character, he would 
hare been too professional for publip life. But zeal and 
purity are the best grounds of public influence ; and ac^ 
cordingly, in Edinburgh, or wherever he was known, the 
mere presence of James Moncrieff satisfied people that all 
was right. 

I am not aware how his moral nature could have been 
improved. A truer friend, a more upright judge, or a 
more afiectionate man, could not be* 

His love of the church was not solely hereditary. He 
himself had a strong Presbyterian taste, t^nd accordingly^ 
both the Whiggism and tlie grave piety of what was called 
the wild side of the church were entirely according to his 
heart. He was almost the only layman on that side who 
used regularly to attend to the proceedings of the old 
General Assembly, and to influence them. It was a sad 
day for him when he thought it his duty to renounce that 
community, as he was certain that his father would have 
done; and to adhere to what he thought its ancient and 
genuine principles in the Free Church. He mourned over 
the necessity with the sorrow of a mother weeping for a 
dead child. 

' His attachment to his political principles was equally 
steady and pure. He owned them in his youth, and they 
clung to him through life. Xhe public meeting in 1795, 
for attending which, Henry Erskine was turned out of the 
deanship, was held in the Circus, which their inexperience 
at that time of such assemblages had, made them neglect 
to take any means to light, and Erskine was obliged to 
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begin his speech in the darkv A lad, however, struggled 
through the; crowd with a ditty tallow candle in his hand, 
which he Keld'tip, during the rest of the address, before the 
Orator's face. Many shouts honoured the unknown torch- 
bearer. This lad was James Monerieff, then about sixteen. 
ihe next time that h« recollected being in that place, 
which had changed its fiame, was when he presided at what 
is known here as the Pantheon Meeting in 1819, He died 
in th^ pQlitical faith in which he had lived; never selfish, 
or vindictive, or personal ; never keeping back, but never 
pushing forward; and always honouring his party and 
his c$,use by the honesty and resolute moderation of all his 
sentiments. • 

Jeffrey had the greatest regard for this most excellent 
man. On the 22d of November, 1826, Moncrie£f was 
raised by his brethren of the bar t6 be their Dean, Some 
thought that Jeffrey who, besides other things, was his 
senior, had a better claim. But he put this down per- 
emptorily, insisting that Monerieff held, and deserved to 
hold, a higher professional position; and declaring that, 
at any rate, he would have more gratification in his friend's 
elevation than in his own. He accordingly seconded Mon- 
eriefi^s nomination. Many a tough bar battle had they. 
]Sut this <>nly tightet^ed the bands of their social lives. 
In their judicial coi^flicts, Monerieff had the advantage in 
hard law, Jeffrey in general reasoning and in legal fancy. 

He died on the 80th of March, 1851. 

George Cranstoun, with rather a featureless counte- 
nance, had a pleasing and classical profile. With a deadly 
paleness, a general delicacy of form, and gentlemanlike 
though not easy manners, the general air indicated ele- 
gance, thought, and restraint. His knowledge of law was 
profound, accurate, and extensive ; superior perhaps, espe- 
cially if due value be set on its variety, to that of every 
other person in his day. It embraced every branch of 
the* science, feudal, mercantile, and Roman ; constitutional 
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$,fki criminal ; tl^e syatem not of his own coanjtty alone, 
but, in its mote general principles, the jurisprudence of 
Enrope. No great, though new, question eoidd OQcor, on 
which he was not, or could not soon make himself at home. 
His legal loins were always girt up ; and his law was dig- 
nified by a respectable acquaintance with classical and 
continent^ literature, and a rery considerable knowledge 
of the literature of Britain. Except two or three casual 
(and rather elaborate) levities, he wrote nothing but the 
legal arguments in which the court was then so much ad- 
dressed. His style in this line was so clear and elegant, 
that there can be no doubt that it would have sustained 
higher matter. His speaking was anxiously precise ; while 
ingenious law, beautiful reasoning, and measured diction 
gaye every professional speech, however insignificant the 
subject, the appearance of a finished thing. It was not 
his way to escape from details by general views. He built 
up his own argument, and demolished that of his adver- 
sary, stone by stone. There are few in whose hands this 
system could have avoided being tedious^ But he managed 
it with such brevity in each part, and such general neat- 
ness and dexterity, that of all faults tediousness was the 
one of which he was freest. He could not be forcible, and 
was too artificial to be moving, and therefore avoided the 
scenes where these qualities are convenient. His appro- 
priate line was that of pure law, set oS by elegance, rea- 
soning, and learning. His taste was delicate, but not 
always sound, particularly on matters of humour, which 
his elaboration seldom gave fair play. He no doubt felt 
the humour of others, and had humorous conceptions of 
his own. But when he tried to give one of them to the 
public, the preamble and the point were so anxiously 
conned and polished, that the principal pleasure of the 
audience, when they s^w the joke on the stocks, consisted 
in their watching the ingenious care with which it was to 
be launched. 
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The defect of the wl^ole composition was a want of na- 
tore. To a very few of the kernels of his. friendships he 
was reported to be not incapable of ^relapsing into ease* 
But those less favoared, and his gcineral acquaintance, were 
oppressed by his systematic ceremony. He shrank so into 
himself,' that those who did not understand the thing were 
apt to suppose him timid and indiffisrent to common dis* 
tractions. But be was exactly the reverse. His opinions 
and feelings, both of persons and of matters, were decided 
and confident ; in forming them he was entirely free from 
the errors that spring from undue admiration or enthur 
fiiasm ; and behind a select screen they were sometimes 
freely disclosed. But the very next moment, if before the 
world, the. habitual mask, which showed nothing but diffi- 
dence and fastidious retiretnent, was never off. He would 
have been far more powerful and popular, could he have 
been but artless. His exposition of law was matchless ; 
and' he sometilnes touched the right moral chord, but not 
always on the right key^ The disposition to get into the 
region of exquisite art ; to embellish by an apt quotation ; 
to explain by an anecdote; to drop his distinctly uttered 
and polished words, one by one, like pearls into the ear> 
< — adhered to him too inseparably. 

Though a decided Whig, for which he suffered profes- 
sional proscription for several years, it was ehiefly by hi? 
character that he did good to his party. Retired habits 
and the unfortunate ambition of perfection excluded his 
practical usefulneSs.^ With no indecision of principle, and 
no public indifference, though with considerable distaste of 
popular vulgarity, it was beneath George Cranstoun ever 
to come forward but on a great occasion, and with a dis* 
play of precisfc, unchallengeable excellence. This was not 
the man for plain public work, and accordingly he very 
rarely undertook it. - 

His and Jeffrey's professional struggles were often very 
amusing. He undervalued what he thought Jeffrey's igno- 
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ranoe of correct law ; Jeffrey made' game ^^ the teclini- 
cal accurac j of his learned brother. A black letter judge 
agreed with the one ; the world admired the other. Each 
occasionally tried the, other's field. But in these en* 
croachments the advantage was generally on the 3ide of 
Jeffrey ; who, with due preparation, could more certainly 
equal the law of Cranstoun, than Oranstoun could the inge- 
nuity or the brilliant illustration of Jeffrey. The one was 
in books ; the other in the man. 

About the close of 1810, Mens. Simond, a French 
gentleman, who had left his country early in the revolu- 
tion, came with his wife and a niece to visit some friends . 
in Edinburgh, where they remained some weeks. Mad. Si- 
mond was a sister of Charles Wilkes, Esq., banker in New 
York, a nephew of the famous John; and the niece was 
Miss Charlotte Wilkes, a daughter of this Charles. It was 
during this visit, I believe, that^ she and Jeffrey first met. 

In 1812 he became the tenant of Hatton, ahout nine 
miles west of Edinburgh, where he passed the summer of 
that and of the two succeeding years. The Moreheads and 
their family lived with him there in 1812 and 1813. It 
had formerly been a seat of the Lauderdales, by whom the 
„».». hi W b,il^ »d *, p.«>d. Ijid .'., prior .0 
the close of the seventeenth century. In its original con- 
dition,— -with its shaded avenues, its terraces, fountains, 
garden sculpture, shrubs, and its lawns,-^it must have been 
a stately and luxurious place. But by 1812, time and neg- 
lect had made great changes. The house was still habi- 
table for a family disposed to be contented ; and the gardens 
retained the charms which can scarcely be taken from the 
grounds brightened by healthy evergreens. . The balus- 
trades, however, were broken; the urns -half buried; the 
fountains, had ceased to play ; and there was such general 
decay and disorder, that one of the intereats consisted in 
fancying, how well it must have looked when it was all 
entire. ^ 
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This was the first country residence that Jefiirey evdr 
had of his own. He enjoyed it exceedingly. It was the 
beginning of that half town and half villa life which be ever 
afterward led. He kept no carriage then of any kind ; bnt 
rode out as often as he could ; which, daring the vacations 
of the court', was every day; and, besides ordinary visitors, 
no Saturday could pass without a special party of his 
friends. But his best happiness at Hatton arose from its 
q[uiet, and the opportunities it gave him of making the 
Moreheads hctppy, and of prattling with the children. 

One of his fancies for several years, both before and 
after this, was to run for a few days to some wild solitude, 
in the very depth of winter. "I am (to Horner, 6th 
January, 181S) just returned from the top of Ben-Lomohd, 
where I had two shots at an eagle on New Year's Day. Is 
not that magnificent ? and far better than special pleading, 
or even electioneering, which I hope was your employment 
about the same time. The weather was beautiful, only not 
quite wintry enough for xiiy project of getting a peep ^f a 
true Alpine scene, or rather, to confess the truth, a living 
image of St. Preux's frozen haunts at Meillerie^ I have not 
done with Rousseau yet, you see, and find infinite consola- 
tion in him in all seasons. I cannot say that I feel my taste 
for business and^ affairs Increase at all as I grow older ; 
and, therefore, I suppose it is that I retain almost all my 
youthful interest in other occupations." 

His acquaintance with Miss Wilkes had ripened into a 
permanent attachment, which it was at one time thought 
would have ended in a marriage in England. Her father 
was an Englishman, but had been several years resident 
in America ; and when his daughter was here, there was 
a scheme of their all returning to settle in this country. 
This plan had been given up, hoWever, and the bride being 
established again on the other side of the Atlantic, it be- 
came necessary that he should earn her by going there. 

Accordingly, in spring, 1818, he actually resolved to do so ; 
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wUch may be Considered as one of the greatest aclwre- 
ments of love. For of all strong-minded men, there never 
vas one who, from wiiat he deemed a jnst estimate of ita 
dangers, but in truth from mere nervous horror, recoiled 
w:itb such sincerity from all watery adventures. No mat^ 
ter whether it was a sea^hat was to be crossed, or a lake, 
or a stream, or a pond» It was enodgh.that he had to be 
afloat; The discomforts of a voyage to America in 1813^ 
before steam had shortened the way, and relieved it by 
every luxury enjoyable by a landsman at sea, were very 
great. To these were added the more material dangers 
coniiected with the war then subsisting between the two 
countries, and the ^most personal passions under which 
it was conducted. But to him all these risks^ including 
^ven that of detention, were immaterial. The sad fact was^ 
that the Atlantic .was. not made of solid land. 

However, his mind being made up, he set about it reso- 
lutely. His clients were left to their fate ; the Beview to 
Thomson and Murray, with promises of articles from some 
of its best con(;ributOrs ; and a will was deposited with 
George Joseph Bell, which conveyed all that he had to 
trustees for certain purposes. The trustees were four re^ 
lations-^^i^ and my excellent friends Geo. J. Bell, John 
A« Murray, James Campbell, James Keay^ and Robert 
Graeme." He desired them ^^to take and give lo each of 
my trustees one or two dozen of claret from my cellar — 
and also a book, or picture, or piece of furniture — to drink 
and to keep in memory of me." Of these five, Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Bell have been already mentioned. Mr. Campbell 
(now of Craigie) and Mr. Graeme (now of Redgorton) con- 
tinued to be his excellent friends to the end of his life. So 
did Mr. Keay, till he died in 1837 — a person of great 
worth and judgment, and who had risen to a high station 
at the bar. 

Having armed himself with all ike official papers that 
could be got, and as, many private^ recommendations as he 
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di096, he and hk brother went to Liverpool, (May 1818) to 
find a slup. He was detained there a long while. But this 
fiihoved him all the celebrated men of that place ; atnong 
others Boscee, with whom he does not appear to have been 
Struck. He returned to Edinburgh in July ; and at last^ 
after many obstades, set sail on the 129th of August in a 
cartel, ^ the ship full of visitors^ and a monstrous musitS 
of chearing marineri^ squeaking pigs, and crying children." 
. Of course he k^t a joujrnal. 

The sea does^ot begin to be abused till the diird day, 
when it is thus dealt with — ^^ No land in Mght, and none 
expected till we see America. It is amazing how narrow 
and paltry the boundless sea looks when there ar^ no high 
shores in sight to mark its boundariesi I should think the 
eye does not reach more than seven miles of the surface at 
any time. To-day it seems t^ot much larger than a Spa- 
nish dollar, and much of that complexion. Not a sail or 
any vestige of man since the ship of war left us. Man, 
indeed, has left, no traces of himself on Jihe watery part 
of the globe. He has stripped the land of its wochI, and 
clothed it with corn and with cities^; he has changed its 
colour, its inhabitants, and all its qualities. Over it he 
seems,, indeed, to have dominion ; but the sea is as wild 
and unsubdued aeion the first day of its creation. No track 
left of the innumerable voyagers who have traversed it ; 
no powers over its movements, or over the winds by whi6h 
they are infiuenced. It is just as desert and unaltered in 
all particularci as before its bed was created ; and would 
be, after his race was ^tinct. Neither time nor art make 
any alteration here. Continents are worn down and con- 
solidated, and the forests grow up or rot into bog, by the 
mere lapse of ages; but the great expanses of the ocean 
continue with the same surface and the same aspect for 
ever, and are, in this respect, the most perfect specimen 
of antiquity, and carry back the imagination the farthest 
into the dark abysses of time pas^d away." 
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The expedience af tke first eleven days enabled him to 
understand the charms of a voyage, which are thus sum^ 
med up : « Wednesday, 8th Sept., eight o'clock p. m.— ^For 
these last seven days I have not been able to write for 
violent gales and violent sea-sickness, head-winds and 
swimming head, the whole time almost ; fierce south-west 
gales, which, with eternal motion and clamour, have not 
advanced us 200 miles on our course, and haive given me a 
great idea of the pleasures of a voyage. — Imprimis^ Op- 
pressive and intolerable sickness, coldness, loathing, and 
"vertigo. SecundOf Great occasional fear of drowning, and 
penitence for the folly of having come voluntarily in the 
way of it. Tertio^ There is the impossibility of taking any 
exercise, and the perpetual danger of breaking your limbs, 
if* you try to move. from your chair to your bed, oreten to 
sit still without holding. Quarto^ An incessant and tre- 
mendous noise of the ship groaning and creaking, cracking 
and rattling ; to say nothing of the hissing of the wind, 
and the boiling and bubbling of the se^ Qumto, The 
eternal contact of the whole crew, whom you hear, see, feel, 
and smell, by day and by night, without respite or possi- 
bility of escape ; crying children, chattering Frenchmen, 
prosing captain, and foolish women, all with you for ever, 
and no means' of getting out of their hearing. Sexto^ The 
provoking uncertainty of your fate, never going 150 miles 
in one day on your way, and then taking seven days to 
100 ; the agreeable doubt whether your voyage is to last 
three weeks or lliree months. SeptimOf The horrid cooking 
and the disgusting good appetites of those who are used to 
it* Octavo, The uniformity and narrowness of yoUr view, 
and its great ugliness. There might be twenty more items, 
but these are enough ; and in consideration of these alone, 
I think I shall piake a covenant with myself, that if I get 
back safe to mj own place from this expedition, I shall 
never willingly go out of sight of land again in my life. 
There is nothing so ugly^or mean as the s^a in roughish 
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weather. The circuit very narrow, the elevations paltry, 
and all the forms ungra^eful^ and' ignoble. It looks like a 
nasty field deformed with heaps of rnhbish, half shovelled 
and half frozen; and then the total want of vegetable 
odour, or variety, or any local association, makes it still 
more uninteresting. The sunsets are sometimes mag- 
nificent, but rather gloomy^and terrible ; deep recesses of 
glowing pillars and awful prison gates of red-hot clouds, 
with sfunbeams issuing^ from their cavities, and spreading 
an angry and awful light on the waters." 

However, he was sometimes consoled by a capacity of 
vulgar enjoyment. << We killed a pig last night, and made 

mock turtle soup of his head to-day. Miss makes us 

excellent puddings and pies every day, and if my sickness 
keeps o£f, I am in danger of getting a habit of gorman- 
dizing." 

" I have lived (he says on the 10th of September) so 
constantly with people I loved, and had full and cordial 
intimacy with, that it is always quite overwhelming to me 
to be left, for any length of time, with those to whom I can 
feel neither familiarity nor affection. I have endeavoured 
to cure this feeling by almost entirely occupying my&elf 
with recollections and anticipations, and giving such dimen» 
9ions to the past and future as to make the present of 
little importance. This exercise of the imagination is very 
delightful, though a little wearing out; but if the weather 
continue fine, I shall get on very well with it." 

And so he does, for there follows this picture of a day at 
Hatton. <<Now they are shooting partridges amidst the 
flinging reapers, and by the fiide of inland brooks in Scot- 
land; and the Iciaves are growing brown on my Hatton 
beeches^ and the uplands are pui^le in their Jbeath, and the 
«dr is full of fragrant sihell, and the voices of birda; and 
Tuckey's* eyes are. glittering wild with joy, and every hour 

' I ■■ ■ ■ ■ .^-W . •■ ■ .1 M l ■ ■■■»■ ■— , . ■ . !■■ I. ■ ■ ^ 1 I ,, ■■■^» . , .M^. .^^ w mf —I .■- .1 » ■ ■ ■■■! ■■ill ■■■l». II > ■ . 

* 7}uckey was his nickname for on^ of Morehead's Uttlo girk. 
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is bringing some new face and 8ome>new thing to the ha|^j 
dwellers in those accessible scenes. While here, there is 
the eternal barrenness of the water, and the hissing of the 
winds, ^nd the same unvarying band of fellow prisoners^ 
and eternal longing for a termination that is altogether 
uncertain. Bat it will come in some shape or other." 

And a Sunday there is thus recalled. << Sunday 12th, tw^ 
o'clock.-t-^Calm, calm, oppressively and relentlessly calm; 
since Beven o'clock tUs morning, and likely eqongh^ from 
all appearances, to continue so. An enchaoiting day, too, 
if we could be on shore; warm,, still, and glorious, with 
bright frothy clouds and sighing airs; enough to rustle 
leaves and fan the brows of fatigu^ ; but here only flapping 
our sails and spreading the, nauseous smell of our pork, 
boiling all over the ship. There is nothing so sweet to my 
imagination as a bright calm Sunday in the early part of 
autumn; gilding with its temperate splendour the yellow 
fields and holy spires, and carrying on its still and .sil^nt 
air the soothing sounds that faXl and expire in that mild 
pause of labour ; lowing oJcen^ bleating sheep, and crowing 
oocks, heard from farm to farm, through ihe clear air ; and 
even the wood pigeons and roosting crows resounding 
through far groves ; and the distant tinkling of bells, and 
the slow groups wandering from church, and the aspect of 
p^ace, and plenty, and reflection, that meets the eyes on 
all sides. At sea, however, there is nothing bat a wearisome 
glare, and a sickening heave of tiie water, and fretting^ 
and gloom, and impatience." ■ , 

The next Sunday revives similar assodations. << Sunday, 
19th September, eight o'clock. — I have been thinking all 
day of my sweet leisure autumn Sundays at Hatton last 
year ; my early walks in the calm sunsfahie of the morning; 
my gray stairs, with the dewy flowers beside -me ; and 
Tuckey's cherub voice and glittering eyes; my languid 
reading, and careless talking all the morning ; my little 
contemplative trot before dinner ; our airy tea drinkings, 
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"with.tfae open windoira, and ^he awallowB skimming past 
ihem ; oar long twiHght social walks ; Tuckey's undressing, 
prayers, and slambers ; my butter milk potations, qi^iet bedr 
readings, and gazing on the soft moon that shone in upon my 
slambers through the ever open windows. Whai a contrast 
my last three Sundays have afforded to this simple but hapf^y 
life ! To console myself, J am obliged Xo look forwaifd to 
New York, and make a rival picture of peace and lov« 
there. Fanciy, though, is less tranquil and sure in her 
work than memory." 

The twenty-third day appears to have been a heavy one. 
But he seems to set this down partly to the « indefinite d&- 
lay of all that is most interesting in existence,"*— >which, I 
suppose, means the bridegroom's impatience. << Monday, 
20th Sept., eight o'clock. — ^Another weary, melancholy 
day; not vwy heroically borne. Oalm, dead oppressive 
calm, almost without intermission from this time last night 
till now. Two lovely evenings too ; and the day so balmy, 
bland, and tranquil, as ought to have made it a pleasure to 
exist merely. But it was not; for I languished so for the 
scenes where it would have been a pleasure, and felt such 
impatience to reach that end of the tedious way, that I 
have been substantially wretched and shamefully low. If 
I thought it could have done me any good, I could, with 
great good-WiH, have crept into a corner and cried. The 
«ky was beautiful* A light varied dome of gray clouds 
Testing on a Kone of brighter silver, all wrought. over like 
embossed silver, with a raised pattern of darker clouds ; 
and the sea lihining below like a vast pavement, or a molten 
sea in the temple of Solomon. This evening, again, the 
sunset was magnificent, when he descended from the mor6 
solid canopy, and looked through the horizontal rim ; and 
then, after he went down, the stars shone out with such 
dewy softness and summer sweetness, and the south- wind 
breathed so low and gently, that I almost fancied that I 
could smell the orange and myrtle grove0 of the Western 
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Isknds, (they are not above 200 miles off, I take it,) and 
hear their piping shepherds, and, goats bleating on their 
ttf ilight rocks. The picture of Hatton ^ though, and my 
Bivreet summer evenings in those less romantic shades soon 
spoiled that picture, and my usual regret and impatience 
returned.'*' 

The only thing like a gale that relieved their monotony 
was too slight to raise his respect for the ocean. << Tues- 
day, 21st Sept., evening.— We have had a real gale of wind 
to-day, for the first time, and it has neither made me sick 
nor terrified me. Moreover, it has carried us, I dare say, 
13Q miles on our course, and done us more good than 
all the win<ls and calms of the last five days. It began 
abottt three this morning, and waked us all before daybreak. 
Notwithstanding the splashing of the spray, I spent several 
hours on deck, and never saw an uglier scene ; and, what 
is worse, ugly, I think, without being sublime or terrible^ 
1 fanoy, however, I have a spite at the sea, for Z cannot 
bring myself to think or speak of it without a certain con- 
tempt, as well as dislike. The sky was very dark^ and the 
water blue bbck, with a little foam, and many broad spots 
of dirty- green, where the swell h^^d recently, broke. For 
the mountain waves one reads about in descriptions, they 
seemed to me very poor, paltry little slopes^ not more than 
twenty feet high, by about three times as much in breadth, 
tossing very irregularly, and all wrinkled or covered ov6r 
their convexity in the direction of the gale. The only 
things that had a sort of dreary magnificence were some 
black-looking birds screaming through the mist, and a sort 
of smoking spray which the wind swept from the water, and 
kept hanging like a vapour all over its surface. We went 
Very easily through this sea tit the rate of Better than 
seven miles An hour. If I had been in a little boat, or a 
crazy old ship, I dare say I should have been terrified ; 
but as it was, the spectacle Seemed to me very contemp- 
tible and paltry." 
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But on the ^3d — << The Etehsei was most superb, from the 
astomshing variety of shades and colours. The sky was 
cloudy all round ; at. least four different layers of clouds^ 
all broken and seen behind each other in different tiQts and 
degrees of glory^ kindling and curling in the finest groups 
and perspective. At different moments, and at difierent 
quarters, I am sure it might have fiurnished a painter with 
a hundred skies, every one singularly ri^fa and beautiful. 
A panorama of it, with the black flat sea brightened in va* 
rioQS tints beneath, would have made a splendid exhibition.'' 

They caught cod on the 26th, off Newfoundland ; <'huge 
victims, who seemed of a bulk worthy of the ocean." 
<< There was something grand indeed^ though very dreary, in 
watching the irregular heaves of the misty billows under 
the dark and heavy sky, and ther wheeling of the innume- 
rable birds that hovered in our wake to pick up the offal 
that our butchery threw overboard. 'This set some of the 
men upon anew sport, which it seems is common in these 
regions. They fastened a bit of fat upon a small' hook, and 
let it float astern. The birds darted after it in crowds, 
and tore it from each other with clamoqr, till the hook 
fastened on one more voracious than the rest. They very 
soon caught four or five in this wayj but as they confesaed 
they were good for nothing, we persuaded them to give up 
that cruel pastime. The quickness of sight in these crea- 
tures is astonishing. Testerday we threw out little bits 
of grease, not larger than a bean, and repeatedly saw them 
check and pounce upon it from a distance of many hun- 
dred yards. Their agility, and the force and ease of their 
motions, are beautiful ; and I amused myself for a long 
time in watching them skim close along the smooth and 
misty water, now dipping one end of their long wings, aixd 
now the other, now soaring aloft, and then diving for a 
long time out of sight undi^ water, and rising .and cackling 
with joy and loquacity." / 

The 4th of October was the joyous day. << Land, ho ! 
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such was the joyful cry tbat startled us about one o'clock 
from the. mast-head^ and immediately we were all on the 
rigging to gaze at. it» In a few, minutes, however, it was 
plain enough from the deck,; stretching like a long, low, 
dark doud along the bright edge of the horizon. It was 
then about ten mile^ off, but we neared it very fast, and 
soon distinguished woody hills, and aolouced ^elds beneath, 
and a bright ^one of white s^nd or gravel binding all, the 
shore ; and vario^us vills^es and human dwellings scattered 
along the beach. Columbus himself could nbt be more^ 
delighted than I wa& at this discove;ry ; and the sigl^t of 
stationary dwellings sending up quiet smoke among the 
trees^ and the; spires of rustio churches, and deep brown 
shades, and all the common traces of human habitation tmd 
rustic life, cai^e like a gUmpsei of paradise uppn my fa- 
mished eyes, and gave me a sense of refreshulent and joy 
that I have not known sU^oe I left Scotland* The day was 
lovely and unclouded, and the appearance, however dis- 
tai^t, of comfort and secinre life, peasants eating apples 
and new bread, and drinking new milk under their own. 
trees, appeared to me like the summit of human felicity. 
Unfortunately, however, we were indulged but with a very 
trausient glimpse of tiboae beauties." 

They were not only not allowed to land at once, but for 
two or three days were in danger of being ordered to repair 
to a plape about five hundred miles off» ELowever, after 
much alarm and negotiation, the voyage, in so far as be was 
concerned^ was brought to a olose on its fortieth day. He 
and his brother were set ashore early on the morning of the 
7 th Octob^; and that day <<we madid our way to Mr. 
Wilkes'S) where I found the object of this tedious navi- 
gation*" 

He contiIl^6d in America till the 22d of January^ 1814. 
In November, after his marriage, he visited a few of the 
principal cities of the Union. But his journal, though 
minute, records nothing, even in. his favourite line^ of re- 
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flection and specalation, that would now interest others.. 
He appears to have seen many important peT>ple, and. to 
have been very kindly received. He bad two curious in- 
terviews, one with Mr. Monroe, the secretary, and one with 
Mr. Madikon, the President; of whioh he gives a very 
striking account. He had a power of reporting what he 
heard, whether speeches or conversation, piore fully and 
accurately than almost any other person trusting to me- 
mory alone. :A conversation reported by Jeffrey, where 
he spoke confidently, was, in its substance, fully as correct, 
and nearly as fresh, as the original. 

He had gone to the secretary to learn whether there 
was any hope of his obtaining a cartel for his return to 
Britain. After being promised every possible accommo- 
dation, the conversation was drawn on by Mr. Monroe to 
the war, its provocations, principles, and probable results ; 
and particularly to the right claimed by l^ngland of search- 
ing American vessels for the recovery of British subjects. 
These were matters with which Jeffrey was probably as 
familiar as' even the able and official person with whom 
he was talking ; becauscf the rights of neutrals had been 
more than once discussed in the Review,^ and in at least 
otie article by Jeffrey himself; and, in sa &r as the right 
of searching ships of war for British deserters or subjects 
was involved, the principles there maintained were strongly 
against the English claim. But though not satisfied of the 
existence of the right claimed, he 'seems to have thought 
that it would be paltry not to stand by his country, before 
an enemy who had him in his power. Accordingly, he 
took the side of Britain during an animated, though po- 
litely conducted argument j which, after lasting a long time 
one day, was renewed the next. 

After this, but on the dame day, (18th November; 1813,) 
he had the honour of dining with the President, when he 
hsi.d another discussion with him. By the advice of the 
secretary, he took occasion, when he was about to retire, 
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to thank his excellency for the indulgence he had met 
with in the matter of the cartel. <« This was receiyed in a 
eomposed, civil way ; and th^n his excellency proceeded 
to say that it was the wish of his government to set an 
example of the utmost liberality in every thing, and to 
prove to the world that nothing but absolutil necessity 
should ever induce them to adopt those principles of war- 
fare which had been directed against them. I Baid I 
trusted the English nation, stood in need of no lessons in 
these particulars^ and that in her present unfortunate hos- 
tilities with America, would show the same spirit of gene- 
rosity which had distinguished even her most impolitic 
wa^s. He took up this a little warmly, and said that the 
way in which she had attacked the defenceless villages, 
threatened the citizens with the fate of traitors, and bro- 
ken off the agreements entered into by their own agents as 
to the exchange of prisoners, did not say much for their 
spirit of generosity, and that the very pretence in which 
the war Originated, the obstinacy and insolence with which 
all satisfaction had been refused, and. the exti^aordinary 
form in which negotiation was ultimately offered, could 
leave little doubt on any impartial mi^d as to the temper 
by which it was carried on on the part of England. I was 
a little surprised at this sort of challenge to discussion, 
thrown out by a sovereign to a private individual in his 
own drawing-room. I felt, however, that it was not my 
part to decline it; and being somewhat an fait of the mat- 
ter by my discussion with the secretary, I did not hesitate 
tb accept. We entered accordingly upon a discussion 
which lasted nearly two hours, and embraced all the topics 
which I had gone over with Mr. M. ; very nearly upon the 
same grounds, and to the same restilts ; though maintained 
on the part of the President with rather more .caution and 
reserve, more shyness as to concessions, and a tone con- 
luderably more acrimonious to wa)*d England; though per 
fectly mil, and even courteous to myself.*' 
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After repeating the stibstanod of each of » these confer- 
ences to Mr. Wilkes, as soon aS they were orer, and thns 
impressing it on his mind, he wrote it down, so that it is 
prof>ab]7 as correct and minute an account of three conver- 
sational discussions as it is possible ever to have. His de- 
fence of the general conduct of this country, both in the 
origin and in the conduct of the war, was manly and able ; 
and, in so far as it depends on general reasoning, apa!rt 
from the authority^ of jurists, who were not taken into 
council on either side, I doubt if the right of search was 
ever more powerfully maintained* Whatever the truth 
of the case may be, he had dearly the best of these argu- 
ments ; though it be certain that those of his opponents do 
not suffer from his. statement of them. 

He left New York, on his homeward voyage, on the 22d 
of January, 1814, and reached Liverpool on the 10th of 
February. << Once more on British ground, and done, I 
hope for ever, with nautical, journals." "I return to you 
(he tells Mrs. Morehead, in a letter of the 9th of February^ 
while still on- ship-board,) unchanged in every thing, and if 
possible, still more tenderly ^.attached to Scotland, and all 
it contains, than ever." To which he adds next day on his 
landing: «( Arrived onco more on my own land." << Hea- 
ven bless you all,^-and Tuckey above all ; of whom you do 
not tell me one-half enough. I am quite feverish with joy 
at feeling myself again so near you, and never to be parted 
so far again." 

He was very speedily established at home ; with its re- 
kindled light of domestic love. It would be presumptuous 
and indelicate to make the lady he brought among us a 
fiubject of public description. , I shall only say that almost 
the whole happiness of his future life flowed from this 
union ; and that Mrs. Jeffrey uniformly showed that she 
deserved the affection with which she inspired all his friends. 
Alas! it is easy to utter these ^ords! But how inade- 
quate are they to recall^ vividly, what they arja meant to 

le 
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convey! The whole iicene has passed awaj, and every 
hour weakens its impressions. The thirty-four years dur- 
ing which they were united have fled, and he and she are 
hut remembered. Could we now feel over again the delights 
of a single day passed with them |n dha country, or of a 
single evening over their social fire^ we would then know, 
hetter than we could when it was familiar, the depth of the 
natux^ and cheerful happiness which she diffused round her 
hu8l)and «nd his friends. 

In his first letter to Homer after neaching home, (3d 
May, 1814,) he expresses his regret that he cannot, like 
•everybody else, run over and see France ; because, though 
atrongly tempted, he could not move so soon again. «< In 
the mean time I intend to cultivate the domestic virtues, 
and all manner of plants and flowers. I grow every day 
more sick of the necessity of working ; a^d have serious 
thoughts of going into a cottage and living on £300 a year. 
Only it is rather too little, and I diould like to have i;he 
means of moving about b little." This makes a very good 
sentence in a letter; especially one addressed to a friend 
who was in nO danger of being misled by it. But there 
w^as nothing less seriously in his mind at tins time, even 
with a new wife/ than retirement, and cottages, and £$Q0 
a year. He saw the bar now fairly op^[i to him ; and re- 
turned with increased alacrity to his professional, literary, 
and social pursuits. 

When he had sailed for America, in August, 1813, 
the issue of the invasion of Bussia by France was uncer- 
tain; and his fears being far stronger than his hopes, he 
had gone away with the gloomiest views of public af- 
fairs. By the time that he returned, the invading host was 
dissipated, and the war was miraculously ended, .amidst 
events, and after experiences, which seemed to promise per- 
manent peace to the world.. He was astonished and de<- 
lighted, and gave expression to his feelings in the very next 
article that he wrote for the Review; being that beautiful 
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one on « Jp^« State and Prospects of Europey* (No* 45, 
art. 1;) to which, lest his predictbiis of a millenniaia 
shoidd, be cefated by circttmstaticefl not then existing, he 
gave the special da(te of the 5th of Hay^ 1814. This was 
remarkable, he says, as the first ocoasion on which t^e Be- 
^ yiew and the whole public had e^er been of one mind. 

^< It would l>e strange indeed, We think, i^ pages, dedicated 
like ours to topics ef present interest, and the discussions 
of the passing hour, ahould be ushered into the world at 
such a moment as this, without some stamp of that com- 
mon joy and overwhelming emotion witU which the wonder^ 
ful events of the last three months are still filling all the 
regions of the earth. In such a 9ituati<^ it must be diffi- 
cult for any one who has the means of being heardj to re- 
frain from giving utterance to his sentiments. But to us, 
wham it Jms diduredy for the first Umeyof the entire syrfh 
paihy of our countryToenyXhe temptation we own is irre- 
sistible." And then he goes on to the most beautiful^ 
/ and the most intelligent, of all the many songs of triumph 

that pc^ry and oratory sang upon the novelty that had 
lightened every heart. <« It had come upon the world like 
the bafany air and flushing verdure of a late! spring, after 
the dreaxy chills of a long and interminable winter ; and 
the refreshing sweetness with which it has visited the earth, 
feels like Elysium to those Who have just escaped from the 
driving tempests it has banished." 

He had all lalong been too sincerely afraid of the war not 
to rejoice in its termination, without troubling himself 
about the principles or the objects of the powers by the 
success of whose troopd it had been ended. There were 
philosophers, and even patriots, who saw nothing in Napo- 
leon's landing at Frejus except the acquiescence of a legi- 
timately elected sovereign in a call by his subjects for his 
4^eturn from a state of compulsory banishment, to govern 
them ; and in whose eyes the glory of Waterloo was dimmed 
by its being only a part of the scheme for imposing a go- 
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Ternment on France by the force of foreign arms^ The 
Beview was open to the dkciission of all such ideas ; bat 
Jeffrey's own opinion was clear^ that a continuation of the 
war, and of Kapoleon's military deq^otism, were the greatest 
of oil immediate evils, and that whatever ended both ought 
to gratify reasonable men. I cannot discover any thing 
offensive in the Beview about this time, either on this or 
on any other subject ; bqt Mr. Homer seems to have con- 
demned something which I suspect was connected with the 
Whigs and the allies, do strongly, as to have indicated an 
iuclination to have no more to do with the work. This 
produced an admirable defence (12th March, 1815) by 
Jeffrey, both of his own conduct as editor, and of the prin- 
ciples on which any such work must necessarily be con- 
ducted. The letter is too long to be quoted here, but it is 
a sound and high-minded exposition, which cannot be read 
without admiration of his spirit and honour.^ 

Bomer soon afterward (2d June, 1815) asked his opinion 
of the << new war," and blamed the allied attack on France. 
To this he received a plain answer; the substance of 
which was-*— << I am mortally afraid of the war, and I think 
that is all I can say about it. I hate Bonaparte, too, be- 
cause he makes me more afraid than anybody elae; and 
seems more immediately the cause of my paying income- 
tax, and having my friends killed by dysenteries and gun- 
shot wounds, and making my country ttnpopnlar, bragging, 
and servile, and every thing that. I do not wish it to be. 
I do think, too, that the risk was, and is, far more immi- 
nent and tremendous of the subversion of all national inde- 
pendence, and all peaceful virtues, and mild and generous 
habits, by his insolent triumph, than by the success of the 
most absurd of those who are allied against him." 

He had left Ilatton in the autumn of 1814, and in the 

spring of 1815 transferred his rural deities to Graigcrook, 

• '■ ■ ■■■ I . I ■ > i _ i ■ « — ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

* Appendix. 
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where he passed all his future summer^. It is on the east- 
ern slope of Corstorphine Hill, about three miles to the 
north-west of Edinburgh. When he first became the 
f enanty the house was^only an old keep^ respectable from age, 
but inconvenient for a family; and the ground was mei'ely 
a bad kitchen garden, of about an acre ; all in paltry dis- 
brder. ^ He immediately set about reforming. Some ill- 
placed walls were temoved ; while others, left for shelter, 
were in due time loaded with gorgeous ivy, and both pro- 
tected and adorned the garden. A useful, though humble, 
addition was made to the house. And, by the help of 
neatness, 'sense, evergreens, and flowers, it was soon con- 
verted into a sweet and comfortable retreat. The house 
received a more important addition many years afterward ; 
.but it was sufficient without this for all that his family and 
his hospitalities at first required. But by degrees, that 
earth hunger which the Scotch ascribe to the possession of 
any portion of the soil, came upon him, and he enlarged and 
improved all his appurtenances. Two sides of the mansion 
were flanked' hy handsome bits of evergrqened lawn. Two 
or three western fields had their 9tone fences removed, and 
were thrown into one, which sloped upward from the house 
to the hill, and was crowned by a beautiful bank of wood ; 
and the whole place, which now extended to thirty or forty 
acres, was always in excellent keeping. Its two defects 
were, that it had no stream, and that the hill robbed the 
house of much of the sunset* Notwithstanding this, it was 
a most delightful spot; the best for his purposes that he 
could have found. The low ground, consisting of the 
house and its precincts^ contained all that could be desired 
for secluded quiet and for reasonable luxury. The high 
cominanded magnificent and beautiful views, embracing 
some of the distant mountains in the shires of Perth and 
Stirling, the near inland sea of the Frith of Forth, Edin-' 
burgh and its associated heights, and the green and peace: 

ful nest of Craigcrook it$elf. 

16* ^ 
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Daring the tliii^ty-lbur seasoiis t&Bkt he paissed theFt^ 
wbat a Bcete of happiness was that ppot! To his own 
hottsehpld it i^i^ all that their hearts desired. Mrs. Jef- 
frey knew the genealqgy ^ni the personal histoiy and 
charaeter of eirery shrub and flower it contained. It wns 
the most favourite resort of his friends, who knew Jio such 
enjoyment «|s Jeffrey at that place. And, with the ez^ 
ception of Abbotsford, there were more interesting stran- 
gers there than in any house in Scotland. Saturday, during 
the summer session of the coi^rts, was always a day of fes- 
tivity ; chiefly, but by no means exclusively, for his friends 
at ^he bar, many of whom were under general invitations. 
Unlike Aome barbarous tribunals which feel no differiQUoe 
betwe^ the last and any other day of the week» but moil 
on with the same stupidity through them all, and would 
include Sunday if they could^ our legal practitioners, like 
most of the other sons of bondage in .Scotland, are liberated 
fiarEer on Saturday ; and tho Craigcrook party began to 
assemble about three, each taking to his own eigoyment. 
The bowling-green was sure to have its matches, 4n which 
the host joined with skill and keenness ; the garden h^ 
its loiterers ; the flowers, not forgetting the wall of glori- 
ous yellow roses, their worshippers ; the hill, its project 
seekers. The banquet that followed was generous ; the wines 
never spared; but rather too various ; mirth unrestrained, 
except by propriety ;^ the talk always good, but never ambi- 
tious ; and mere listeners in no disrepute. What can efface 
these days, or indeed any Craigcrook day, from the recol- 
lection of those who had the happiness of enjoying them ?* 

^ A.fk3titiou3 person of the name of Marrie, (bat who represents a real 
man, and a powerfiil writer,) and who, in Petei^d Letters to his j^inafolkf 
published in' 1^19, professes to describe Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood, mentions, as if he had seen it, a Craigcrook scene, where the whole 
party, including Mr. playfair, who died in July, 1819, aged seventy-one, 
took off their ooats and had a leading match. As the liveliness and m* 
dividuallty of Ihr. Morris's description^ have made some of the simple 
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Horaer igrrote to lum reoomrnending the Baoonian gar-* 
denihg.'*' To vhidi be answers, (dth June, 1815,) << I in- 
tended to have been liereticalin the other way, and to have 
aecased jom of affi^etation, for professing an admira^on of 
Bacon's style of gardening. I am not for bold etariog 
bonseiB, and bare lawns, any more than you are. But 
really they are considerably more tolerable^ than a paltry 
wilderness of fonr sqnare acres, or groves and arbours, < or 
fair pillaars of carpenters' work ;' and the truth is, that you 
durst no more make such a horrid Butch Lust field, thu 
you durst put on ^the quilted breeches and the high-browned 
hat of the great philosopher. However, come to Oraig- 
crook, and debate the matter manfully.'^ 

In the autumn of this year, (1815,) he gratified his desire 
of seeing the Oontinent for the first time. The immediate 
temptation was, that he- could have the company and the 
lud of Mons. Simond. Madame fiimond remained with 
Mrs. Jeffrey at Oraigcrook. v In writing to Mr. Bichard* 
son for his passports, (14th Septeopiber, 1815,) ^< Can I do 
any thing for you where I am going ? I go^ after all, with 
a heavy heart, and would rather stay at home. Nothing 
that I shall see abroad, I am sure, will giye^ me half the 
pleasure of seeifig my friends again upon my return ; and 
it is quite refreshing to think that I may have a peep of so 
many of them at Hampstead,t as I pass through London/! 

Yet he was only away about a month; having reached 
Rotterdam from Harwich on the 24th of September, and 
returned to Dover on the 25th of October. He ran through 
Holland and Flanders, seeing the common sights of galle- 
ries and curious towns ; and was above a fortnight in Paris* 
A full and minnte journal details the proceedings of every 

beliexe them to be all real, it may be as well to say that this is entirelj 
a fanoj piece. And, for so skilful a painter, it is not well fancied. 
It is totally unlike the Craigcrook proceedings, and utterly repugnant to 
all the habits of Mr. Playfalr. 
* See Homer's Memoirs, ii. 249. f Where Mr. Richardson then liyed. 
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day. These were interesting then, from th^ novelty of 
scenes that had been closed against the British trareller 
for nearly twenty-five years. • But now that' they are fami- 
liar to every one, there is no particular attraction in the 
statement of even Jeffrey's observations and impressions. 
To himself, at the time, it was their novelty that chiefly 
Struck him ; and he calls what he was writing a mere tra- 
veller's guide-book. Though lively and descriptive, it is not 
worth quoting. One of the few reflecti<Hus that he makes 
was at Waterloo: <<Half of the ground is now ploughed 
up ; and except the broken trees and burnt offices at Hu- 
gomont, there is nothing to mark the scene of so much 
havoc and desolation. The people are ploughing ivnd reap^ 
ihg, and old men following their old occupations, in their 
old fields, as if 60,000 yonths had not fallen to manure 
them within these six months. The tottering chimney tops 
are standing, the glass unbroken in the windows, the roads 
and paths all winding as before, the grass as green, and 
the trees as fresh, as if this fiery deluge of war had not 
rolled over the spot on which they are standing. I picked 
up a bit of cloth and a piece of a bridle." He had got excel- 
lent introdi]^ctions from Lord HoUand and Sir James Mack- 
intosh for Paris; where he accordingly saw a number of 
important people, and a good deal of Parisian society. But 
he records little memorable even for that day, and nothing 
that it would be worth while to repeat uqw. All the po- 
litical feeling seems to have been concentrated into hatred 
of the Bourbons and the English, and utter uncertainty as 
to what would be the next act of France's protracted tra- 
gedy. In the long voyage from Boulogne to Dover, << The 
sea and the wind became both very high, particularly the^ 
former ; a worse and more dangerous sea than is often seen 
in the open ocean, from the shortness and irregularity of 
the swell." He finishes by saying that he had examined 
all the wonders of Dover, and '< I have admired the modest 
and domestic look of the women— eaten roast beef, apple 
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pie, and mutton chops — drank beer and port wine^^and 
felt myself taking very kindly to all my old British habits 
and prejudices. The best use of going abroad, I take it, is 
to make one fond of home ; a fondness on ^ehich virtue and 
happiness are both most securely built; and which one who. 
does not leave home too early, can scarcely fail to in<»*ease 
by sucli an experiment. Somethiiig is learnt too, I sup- 
pose, though probably of no great value. And things are 
pleasant to recollect, and to talk of at a distance, which 
were wearisome enough when they occurred. It was solely 
to enable me to recollect them, that I have put down this 
indistinct notice of them all." 

A change took place in the beginning of next year^ in. 
the administration of justice in Scotland^ which it* was fore- 
seen would be of importance to Jeffrey. It consisted of 
the introduction of juries for the trial of facts in civil 
causes, which was first practised on the 22d of January, 
1816. There were no juries here before this except in 
Exchequer, and in criminal prosecutions. The practice in 
these courts was not extensive ; but such as it was, he had 
had the best of it, at least before the criminal tribunal, for 
several years ; and his success there suggested him as the 
counsel likely to be the most successful gleaner in the new^ 
field. This expectation was not disappointed. He in- 
stantly took up one cade of almost every trial in what was 
then called the Jury Court, ai^ if it had b^en a sort of 
right, and held this position as long as he wais at the bar. 
<<TelI me (says Horner, 2d June, 1815) what is doing, or 
meant to be done, about your Jury Courts That will be 
a great field for you. The succese of the new institution 
must, in a very great mei^nure, depend on the exertions 
made by the bar." << And with so much of genius and 
philosophy as adorn the Parliament House at present, it 
will be imputable to your indolence only if you do. not give 
the t^hing a right impulse^ at first," &c. 

Jeffrey wa^ well fitted for the new sphere in every re^ 
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0peet, though not perhaps withoat Bome deductions. His 
)kw, which was now recognised as sufficient for the deepest 
diseossionS' before the judges^ was far more than sufficient 
ibr any emergency likely to occitr in a court, which, instead 
Of getting whole causes to dispose of, had only to inyesti- 
g^te certain detached matters of fact specified in previous- 
ly adjusted issues. H^ had as greata familiarity with the 
rules and the philosophy of evidence as any one eithei^ at 
the bar or on the bench* Caution and distrust made him 
a safe adviser of his client ; while no flaw in the case or 
in the reasoning of his adversary could escape his acute- 
ness. Though superior to the ludunrons aad miserable 
weakness, proceeding generally from professional sel^&sh- 
ness, which drives some counsel to identify themselves w4th^ 
every client who employs them, and to fancy that truth 
and justice are always on their $ide,'a^ sense of duty, and 
a natural energy of temperament^ excited him to as much 
zeal as an honourable advocate ought to feel or to profess. 
Barely misled by the temptation of a merely temporary 
triumph, bis general maiiagement was judicious and pros- 
pective. In sagacity he had no superior. It was his pe- 
culiar quality. Through the usual dishonesty, misinformao 
tion, and prejudices, by which every advocate is liable to 
be misled, he felt, and could predict, what, either of prin- 
ciple or of assertion, would ultimately stand or would ulti- 
mately fail. Thaa seeing, from the outset of the voyage,, 
all the rocks and shoals on which the ship was Ukely ta 
strike, and all the gales that might favour or obstruct it 
— all the anchors that wotdd hold, and all the harbours of 
refuge into which it mi^t be run, his steerage was thai 
of a first-rate legal pilot. He scented what would turn out 
nonsense or falsehood a great way ofi",* and dius was the 
safest of all general advisers. It was not exactly aeute^ 
ness or talent ; it was a faculty which these qualities often 
obstruct. Sagacity — or, at least, the sort of sagacitj^ 
which I mean to ^describe as belonging to him— consista 
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principally in the power of taking large and oalm surTeys, 
with a view to detect strong or weak points. A person 
who, knowing him^ Iiad never seen him at this work, might 
have douhted.his being effective mth. juries. He might 
have feared a manner still somewhat artificial^ and a mind 
addicted to more refined reasoi^ing than plain men might 
relish,. Some of these misgivings would not have been 
unreasonable. There was, in truth, a want of plainness, 
directness, and shortness. But it adds greatly to the 
merit of his success, that he triumphed over even these, 
defects. An invaluable memory for dietails enabled him^ 
to array and to compare any circumstances^ however nu- 
merous or complicated ;* and for whatever difficulty talent 
was required, he had it in every variety at command. 
Bevelling in the ezuberanoe of his powers, he sometimes 
put the matter in too many lights ; but he never failed to 
put, it in some, or in one, from which no rusticity could 
escape. The plausibility with which his own sophistry was 
veiled, was only equalled by the skill with which he ex- 
posed that of his opponent. If it was a case where humour 
was convenient, it gushed readily from a mind habitually 
practised in ingenious combination of ideas and i^esem* 
hlances, and so brilliant in illustration, that Southey thought, 
this the peculiarity of his intellect. Was a grave or a 
lofty train of thought or of sentiment proper, who could 
rise to it more nobly than one who had only to yield to his 
own natural feelings 7 But there was another influence* 
a]:ound him more honourable than any that mere talent 
co\ild confer. The people were proud of the Review, of 
which they were aware that he was the spirit ; and they 
knew that there was no scheme for their Novation which 

* He had a fancy, or said that he had it, that though he went to bed 
with his head stnfiTed and confused with the names, and dates, and other 
details of yarious causes, they were all in order in the morning; which 
he accounted for by saying, that during sleep **thei/ aU crystallized round 
tMr proptr eentrei*** 
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did not acknowledge him for its leader, or its most intelli* 
gent champion. Then they had always heard of him as 
amiable and generous ; and when they saw him, and he 
began to do business with them, eithe/ gravely or playfully, ' 
they were the more disposed to admire the counsel from 
their pei^sonal love of the man. 

I wish I could give some examples of his professional 
style. But it is impossible. Such displays can never be 
appreciated, or indeed understood, unless where the whole 
circumstances are fully reported ; and even then they are 
of no value unless they be connected with public events. 
The life of an advocate is a life spent in the midst of occur- 
rences of the deepest interest to parties ; but which, to 
Others, vanishes with the passing hour. There is not a 
day in which talents are not exhibited in courts of justice 
equal to the highest that can operate in the most difficult 
eniployments in which the human mind can be engaged. 
The exercise of these talents saves or ruins families. It 
' inflames able men with the fire of professional ambition. . 
It agitates spectators according to various sympathies. If 
a great public principle or result be involved, such as his- 
tory must transmit to posterity, what occurs keeps its 
interest ; not as a judicial proceeding, but as a political 
event. If only private concerns be at issue, the whole 
affair, though marked by admirable displays of ability, is 
almost as little cared for after it is over, as the last the^ 
atrical exhibition of a great actor. What preserves the 
forensic glory of Thomas Erskine, except the State trials, 
which gave subjects of permanent dignity to his genius, 
and which, thus sustained, his genius made immortal ? Few 
puch occasions occur even in England, and far fewer in 
Scotland ; — during Jeffrey's time, indeed, none ; and those 
that possessed some temporary local importance are so im- 
perfectly reported, that the published accounts would rather 
mislead than assist us in estimating his powers or his style. 
The first application of juries to civil justice was in- 
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trusted to the Bight Hon. Williata Adam, of Blair- 
Adam, itt KinrosB-«hire, who wad put at the hbad o£ thf 
new court. This led to an agreeable interoourse between 
him and Jeffrey. Jeffrey had kept up bis Speeulatiye 
Society friendship -with William Adam, the son; but ho 
itiow gained the esteem of the whole fumily;, and speaks, 
in many of his letterd, of his delightfi4 visits to them, in 
all tfa^ir branches, both at Blair-Adam and at their yiUa 
at Richmond. 

In 1816, he' wrote the article Beauty for the Encyclor. 
pedia Britannica. Of all the treatises that have been 
published on the theory of taste^it is the most complete 
in its philosophy, and the most delightful in it9 writing ; 
and it is as sound as the subject adi:|dts of. . 

After the peace, by delivering the people from foreign 
alarm, had givei^ theoi leisure to look into their domestic 
condition^ the < various questions of reform that have ever 
since engrossed their attention. began successively to arise. 
Consistently with the principles and objects it had always 
adhered to, the Beview engaged, with its usual animation, 
in all these discussions. But Jeffrey^ though as enthunas- 
ticr a reformer as was consistent with prudence, made few 
personal contrijbutions in this form to the cause. Public 
affairs, indeed, were generally the smallest of his depart^ 
ments, though in. none, when he ventured into it, was his 
wisdom more conspicuous ; but after this .he cultivated 
the subject even more sparingly than he used to do. Be* 
tween 1815 and 1820, inclusive, he seems to have only 
written one article . directly on British politics. Nol^ody 
who lived in 1819 and 1820 can have forgotten the fright- 
ful conditio^ of large portions of the populMion; when 
demagogues aggravated the real miseries of want, by 
afloribing it to wilful human causes. It was the most 
horrid period since the days of 1793. Jeffrey's humanity 
would not allow him to avoid giving a few words of advice 
on such a crisis;, and in October, 1819, he wrote a^ short 

N IT 
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but ezdellent article on the state of the nation, (Ko. 64, 
art. 2,) containing an exposition to all parties of their 
errors, their duties, and their danger. His only other 
articled connected with even general politics were one on 
De StaeFs French Revolution, (September, 1818,) and one 
(in May, 1820) on the jealousies between America and 
Britain. This lastii^as a subject to which he was never 
indifferent. He had constantly endeavoured to remove 
the iri^itatfons whiqh made these two kindred nations think 
80 uncharitably and so absurdly of each other. This article 
contains an examination of the grounds on which this want 
of candour is charged by the author of the bopk he is 
criticising as solely on the side of the British, and an 
earnest appeal to the good sense of both communities. He 
has reprinted this admirable paper in his Selected Contri- 
butions, with tlus note, (v. 4, p. 167 :) " There is no one 
feeling — ^having public concerns for its object— ^with which 
I have been so long and so deeply impressed,^ aB that of 
tl^e vast importance of our maintaining friendly, and even 
cordial relations, with the free, powerful, moral, and in- 
dustrious States of America — ^a condition upon which I 
cannot help thinking that, not only our own freedom and 
prosperity, but that of the better part of the world, will 
ultimately be found to be more and more dependent. I 
^ive the first place, therefore, in this concluding division 
of the work, to an earnest and somewhat importunate ex- 
hortation to this ^effect, which, I believe, produced some 
impression at the time, and I trust may still help forward 
the good end to which it was directed." 

With these exceptions, his whole contributions during 
these six years were of a literary character. And it is 
impossible to read their mere titles without being struck 
with the view which they exhibit of mental richness and 
activity. He was in the full career of a professional prac- 
tice that occupied the greatest portion q{ his whole time, 
and during about eight months^ yearly, could not be got 
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thrdttgli without the exclusive u£(>e of ten or even twelve 
hours a daj; besides which, those who only saw him in 
society, and k^ew not how the fragments of a diligent 
man's time may be gathered up^, might suppose that ^ 
had nothing to do but to dine and to talk. Nevertheless^ 
besides the three articles just mentioned^ he wrote, during 
this period^ about thirty^stx more^ chiefly on literature, 
biography, and general history. 

It is unnecessary to enter, into ^ny explanation of the 
nature of the constitutional and ei^onomioal reforms which 
the Whig party in Scotland had been long recommending;, 
and which, now that the people had awakened, ana the war 
could no longer be inade the apology for adhering to ev^ry 
abuse, they pressed with greater confidence than ever. Jt 
is sufficient to state the. facts, that the great majority of 
the nation deemed these reforms indispensable ; and that 
they have since been all sanctioned by Parliament. The 
best leaders of the Scotch Whig party were still members 
of the Faculty of Advocates ; who, contrary to their inte- 
rests, had adhered to their principles with a constancy injost 
honourable to themselves, and, I fear, with too few ex- 
amples at other bars./ It was to the Parliament House 
that the country looked for guidance ; and to no individual 
so much as to Jeffrey. He justified their confidence -by 
his zeal, intelligence, and caution. Seeing the course that 
the current was taking, and the certainty of its being at 
last irresistible, he thought the slowness of its motion, 
which gare more time for knowledge, no misfortune; and 
therefore seldom originated active proceedings. But, so 
as his uniforn^ recommendation of uniting reasonableness 
of object with temperance of means, was acceded to,, he 
never shrank from coming ^forward when required ; and, 
consequently, was always in the van. The battles he had 
to fight, like most of the common battles of party after 
they are over, may seem insignificant now. But they were 
of very serious importance at the time, insomuch that th^re 
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are many who will consider & failure to explain them as 
depriving Jeffrey of much of his public merit. But I caQ-^ 
i»)t think that any exposition of their detail is iiecessary, 
or that reasonable cariosity may not be satisfied by a 
general reference to transiictions which, even at the dis* 
tance of thirty years, there is some pain in remembering. 
I shall therefore only state, that as it was olear that the 
battle of internal reform had begun, there was no place 
where this truth was perceived With greats horror ihan at 
Edinburgh. The reasoif of this was that Edinburgh was 
the great seat of the influence of government in Scotland. 
The most numerous, 4nd the highest class of political com- 
petitors was there, and there was more patronage to fight 
for« -Oomplaint had been so habitually crushed, that the 
defenders of the old system considered every effort towai^ds 
independence as rebellion ; whilp those who made these 
efforts treated opposition to them as tyranny.. Neither of 
these feelings was at all unnatural, in the position of the 
parties. But the conflict was carried on with very differ- 
ent arms ; which I shall not describe or contrast. The 
Whigs made no secret that their object was to emancipate 
Scotland. They were opposed with great bitterness, and 
with unhandl^ome weapons* These local animosities lasted 
some years, and brought Jeffrey and his asisoeiates into 
constant collision with their opponents. During those 

E retracted and irritating proceedings, his judgment and 
is eloquence were often required, and nearly as often ex- 
erted ; to the effect of greatly animating the spirits and 
advancing the cause of his party all over the country. I 
will not gain him praise by any more particular disclosure 
of scenes which I wish I could forget, and which I am per- 
suaded that others iregret. But I could convey no idefi of 
his exertions in what he thought tho right public cause 
without meintioning generally some of his, appearances as 
they arosok ' 

It is impossible to do so, or iudeed to explain almost any 
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of the local proceedings olhis public life, iritbont mention- 
ing Sir Jaines Craig, who was aotiye in themr aU^ Eb died 
at his seat of Rlcbarton, on the 6th March, 1850, in his 
eight7-fif& year. Prompt, able, and vigorous ; with a deci- 
sive and resolute manner ; bis whole life ^as apent in fear- 
less usefuhiess. He wiks so prominent in our worst tunes, 
that it is difficult to understand how Thomtis Muir could be 
transported/ and James Gibson (his original name) not be 
even tried. Boldness j talent, and devotion to the appa- 
rently desperate cause of Scottish freedom, and ev^n his 
personal strength and statelinessj made him the terror and 
hatred of some ; while the same qualities, exercised with- 
out the relaxaiiim of almost a single day, and given with-, 
out regard. to trouble, risk, or expense, to every abject 
connected with our liberation, made him the idol of others. 
No private individual, out of Parliament', never publishing, 
and rarely speaking, and largely occupied with private 
business, did 90 much, throughout all its progress, to up- 
hold the popular cause. There could bono ebb or fl6w of 
Whiggism in Seotland, but thi& active abd ardent spirit 
Wsus sure to be in the midst of it. When public discussion 
waEf necessary, good sense generally withdrew him &om 
the conspicuous positions; but those who occapied them 
could best tell what they owed to his previous management. 
Being the general patron of. all the needy patriots in Scot- 
land, to whom he had long been predicting brighter days, 
he sought for places for them far oftener than he liked ; 
but . for himself he was spotless. He refused every thing, 
both when the Whigs were in office in 1805, and in 1830 ; 
and, except his baronetcy in 1^2, 1 am not aware that any 
benefits depending on politics, ever accrued, through him, 
either to himself or to any member of his family. Besides 
being relied upon by political allies, he had the personal 
confidence and esteem of many to whom his politics wi^re 
odious. He owed this to his general ability in business, 
and to the warmth of his heart. For, with all his party 

17* 
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zeal, lie was a milky-blooded man. No oi&e cotdd doubt 
this wbo If as ever with him in his family. Seeing Sir 
James Craig in his fields, or itmong his villagers, or by his 
fireside, was one of the sights that show how, in right na- 
tures, the kind affections can saryiye public contention. 
Craig's very name sug^^ested the idea of EphesuS and con- 
flict ; yet no contented man, wearing his days away in the 
tranquillity of rural life, could be more amiable. This was 
one of the cases which makes the simple comprehend how 
the fierce opposition of some public men can subsist With 
perfect ^candour and good-will before each attack begins, 
and the instant after it ends ; so that while the world sees 
nothing bat the foaming of the cataract, Mid imagines that 

^ these men are all rapids, the truth is, that their private 
lives flowiiway sweetly and silently. Craig had almost a 
veneration for Jeffrey, and Jeffrey had a high esteem of 
him. Not that he could always sympathize with Sir James's 

, zeal ; or that he did not sometimes fret under his activity; 
or, especially when Lord Advocate, that he had not occa- 
sionally to check his interference. But these exceptions 
left their general relation unimpaired, and whenever Jef- 
frey appeared publicly in any Scotch movement, it might 
be deemed nearly certain that he and Craig were in con- 
certi , 

On the 24th of ^February, 1816, a public meeting was 
held in Edinburgh, in favour of the abolition of the income^ 
tax. Though not a party meeting, the bad example of uny 
political meeting whatever excited considerable alarm. 
Jeffrey made the principal speech, and moved certain reso- 
lutions, which James Moncrieff seconded, and they were 
carried. 

On the 5th of March, 1817, in the paltry case of Mac- 
laren and Baird, (State Trials^ vol. xxxiii.,) who were that 
day convicted of sedition, he made the best speech that has 
ever yet been made in a Scotch court in defence of a pri« 
son^r accused of that crime. 




The ^i Biographieal Sket<^e8 of my Literdr^-^ifftP'tmr 
0pini&n9y*[ by Mr. GoIeridgOy publisbed that year, con- , 
tained a very unhandsome personal attack on him, founded 
up6n most inaccurate statements of what had passed at a 
visit paid by him to Mr. Southey, in 1810, at which Mr. 
Coleridge was present. . Jefirey wrote a review of tibtis work, 
(No. 66, article 10, August, 1817,) to which he added a long 
note, giving his version of this affair, and defending his 
general literary treatment of the Lake school. This de- 
fence was quite proper at the time ; but the personal matter 
has now become insignificant. The parties are all dead; 
and if any living man can believe that Jeffrey was capable . 
of behaving with meatuiess and cruelty, that person may 
read this note, and tben adhere to his belief if he can. 

It was about this time that he first became acquainted 
with the ReVc Dr. Chalmers, who beigan to contribute ex- 
cellent articles to the Review. There was a strong mutual 
affection and admiration, each appreciating the virtues and 
understanding the gemus of the other. There were few, 
unconnected with him in religious objects, whom Chalmers 
loved more ; and Jeffrey always thought him a great moral 
philosophy, an enthusiastic philanthropist^^and the noblest 
orator of the age. 

In February, 1818, he did what he never did before or 
since. He stuck a speech. John Eemble had taken his 
leave of our stage, and before quitting Edinburgh, about 
sixty or seventy of his admirers gave him a dinner and a 
snuff-box. Jeffrey was put into the chair, and had to make 
the address previous to the presentation. He began very 
promisingly, but got confused, and amazed both himself 
and everybody else, by actually sitting down, and leaving 
the speech unfinished ; and, until .reminded of that part of 
his duty, not even thrusting the box into the hand of the 
intended receiver. He afterward told me the reason of 
this. He had not premeditated the scene, and thought he 
had nothing to do except in the name of the company to 
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gire the box. But as soon as he rose to do this^ Eemble, 
iv'ho was beside him, rose also, and with moi^ formidable 
dignity. This forced Jeffrey to look op to his man ; when 
he found himself annihilated by the tall tragic god ; who 
sank him to the earth at every compliment, hy obeisances 
of overwhelming grace and stateliness^ If the chairman 
had anticipated bis position, or recovered from his first con-, 
fusion, his mind «uid words could easily have subdued ey«[i 
Komble. 

About this period Edinburgh tras clouded by several sad 
deaths. 

Homer died on the 17th of April, 1817. His memoirs 
have since been published by his brother Leonard, to whom, 
both on his own account and because it tended to recall 
the deceased, Jeffrey transferred great affection. Mr. 
Leonard Horner mentions in his preface, that, instead of 
making out this interesting life himself, he had put the 
papers into the hands of an « eminent person, who, by his 
early and uninterrupted intimacy with my brother, his va- 
ried accomplishments, and his known powers as a writer, 
was peculiarly fitted to be my brother's biographer." This 
person was Jeffrey, who delayed the task so long that he 
was obliged at last to give it up. 

Henry Erskine died on the 8th of October of that year. 
Jeffrey thought so highly of him, that he wrote an account 
of him^ which he sent, as he once or twice did other slight 
articles, to the Scots Magaxine, then conducted by his 
friend Morehead, and afterward gave it a place in the last 
volume of his Selected Contributions. It is short, but af- 
fectionate and just.* 

Erskine disappeared in old age. But Dr. John Gordon, 
physician, who died in June, 1818, was taken from us in 
the very flower of his manhood. He was one of the many 
young men whose talents the 'late Dr. John Thomson had 
the merit of discovering an4 encouraging. A taste for 
science was combined in hin^ with well-diirecttpd industry, 
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and with a look and manner inexpressibly pleasing; Ho 
was rising rapidly to the best medical practice, and tho 
success of hia private lectvures on physiology justified onr 
proudest hopes for the University. His nnezpecied loss 
made a momentary pause in our sorrow for Horner. Jef* 
frey had a genuine affection for him ; a feeling, howev^, 
in which the whole community shared. He was ill only a 
few days; and on the last day he was ever out, he sat in 
an arbour in the garden of Craigcrook. His friend, Dr» 
Daniel Ellis, the author of several valuable works on vege- 
table physiology, published a memoir of him. The beau* 
tifnl account of his personal character and demeanour was 
supplied by Jeffrey^ The ^ graeeful frcmknessj and gay 
mncerityy* are very descriptive of the manner. 

Lord Webb Seymour, after a long coi:Ur8e of feeble health, 
passed away on the 19th of April, 1819^ 

His great friend John Playfair, for whom indeed prin- 
cipally he had filed himself in Edinburgh, followed him^ 
in three months. His death was on the 19th of July, 
1819. Jeffrey has left a description of this delightful phi- 
losopher alsp; BO trueiind so discriminating, that it would 
be presumptuous in any one else to toodi the portrait. 
That part, of the funeral which takes place within the house 
was a spectacle never to be forgotten ; attended as it waa 
by the most eminent men in this place, among whom were 
Bugald Stewart, Dr. James Gregory, Mr. Henry Macken- 
zie, the Rev; Archibald Alison, Dr. Thomas Brown, Mr» 
Thomas Thomson, Mr. Jeffrey^ and others of that order, 
the friends and old associates of the deceased, and elevated 
by the noblest of pjrayers by Sir Harry. 

To those who knew Edinburgh, I need not say what it 
suffered by the loss of these five men. They were the de- 
light and the pride of the place. 

Jeffrey felt equally honoured by the friendship of another 
eminent person, whose regard for him was the chief induce- 
ment to his occasioni^y visiting this place, — James Watt, 
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the improver of the steam engine. He died on the 25th 
of August, X819. Ai]Ld, on the. 4th of Septfmb^^'ther^^ 
appeared in the Scotsman newspaper, that striking de* 
linieation of the man, and what he had done, by Jeffrey, 
"which he^ has since published at the end of his Contribu- 
tions. 

It was reported about this time that Mr, Thomas Moore 
bad fallen under some severe pecuniary mbfortune, on which 
Jeffrey wrote as follows to Mr. Rogers : — 

"Edinburgh, 30th July, 1819:— My dear Sir, I have 
been very much shocked and distressed by observing in 
the newspapers the groat pecuniary calamity which has 
fallen on our excellent friend Moore ; and. not being able 
to get any. distinct information, either as to its extent, or 
its probable coilsequences, from anybody here, I have 
thought it best to relieve "my anxiety by applying to you, 
whose kind concern in him must have made you acquainted 
with all the particulars, and willing, I hope, to satisfy the 
inquiries of one who sincerely shows interest in his con- 
cerns. ' I do not know, liowever, that I should have 
troubled you merely to answer any useless inquiry. But 
in wishing to know whether any «teps have been taken to 
mitigiite this disaster, I am desirous of knowing, also, 
whether I can be of any use on the occasion. X have, un- 
fortunately^ not a great deal of n^ney to ^are. But if 
it should be found practicable to rdiieve him from this un^ 
merited distress by any contribution, I beg leave to say 
I .should think it an honour to be allowed to take a share 
in it to the extent of «£300, or £560, and that I could ad- 
vance more than double that sum over and above, upon 
any reasonable security of ultimate repayment, however 
long postponed. I am quite aware of the difficulty of car-^ 
rying through any such arrangement with a man of Moore^S 
high feeling and character, and had he been unmarried,, or 
without children, he might have been less reluctantly left 
to the guidance and support of that character. But as it 
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is, I think his friends are bound to make an effort to pre^ 
rent such lasting and extended misery, as, from all I have 
heard, seems now to be impeiiding. And in hands at on<{e 
BO kind I and so delicate as yours, I flatter myself that this 
may be found practicable* I need not add, I am sure, that 
I am most anxious that, whether ultimately acted upon or 
not, this communication should never be mentioned to 
Moore himself. If you please, you may tell him that I 
have4)een deeply distressed by his misfortunes, and should 
be most happy to do him any service. But as I have 
no right to speak to him of money, I do not think he 
should know that I have spoken of it to you. If my: offer 
is accepted, I shall consider you aiid not him as the ac- 
ceptor. And he ought not to be burdened with the know^ 
ledge of any other benefacton 

<< Is there no chance of seeing you in Scotland again ? 
We have had a sad loss in Playfair, and which ia quite 
irreparable to the society here. It is a comfort to think 
we cannot possibly have such another. We had a great 
fright about Scott, but fortunately 'he is quite recovered. 
I have a sort of project of running over to Paris again this 
autumn. If I had a chance of finding you in the Rue de 
Rivoli, I should not hesitate a moment. I am not quite 
so insensuble to the advantages of this encounter as I ap-^ 
peared to be. And I have a thousand times since re- 
proached myself for having made so little use of them." 

A commission was issued in summer, 1820, for the trial 
of certain persons in Scotland who were charged with high- 
treason. Jefirey, (as I understand,) from that professional 
charity which is so common and so honourable at the Scotch 
bar, where no prisoner has ever been tried without counsel, 
went to Stirling and took charge of some of the defences. 
He tells Mrs. Morehead, (July, 1820,) << I have made two 
long speeches, and have not spared or disgraced myself; 
though success was scarcely possible." The thing that 
distinguished the proceedings in so far as he personally 
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was concerned, was, that for the only occasion in his whole 
practice, he got into bad terms with a professional brother. 
This brother was a serjeant, who had been sent from Eng- 
land to keep us all right in the mysteries of English trea- 
son law. I belieye he was a very good man, and his being 
charged with such a duty seems to show that he was a re- 
spectable connsel. ^nt some of those who were present 
report that be was plainly prepossessed with very con^ 
temptoous ideas of every thing Scotch, bnt espedally of 
the lawyers. He had no notion what Jeffrey was, and had 
probably never heard eithw of him or of the Edinburgh 
Review. His disdain was returned without ceremony. It 
is Ukely that there were faults on both sides. But the 
fact is, that they got on very ill, and were on the. very 
edge of personal quarrel. 

It was in 1820 that lie had the comfort of finding- Miss 
Joanna Baillie reconciled to him. His cjciticisms of her 
plays, though able, and even complimentary, but not with- 
out discrimination, gave not unnatural offence when, they 
first appeared, (1803,) from something of apparent flip- 
pancy, or at least of what & lady might suppose to be bo, 
in their style, and she long declinejl being introduced 
to him. They met, howevw, in Edinburgh this autumn, 
with the almost invariable result on those who had a preju* 
dice against him, of permanent respect and esteem. He, 
ever after making her acquaintance, continued her steady 
friend, and seldom was in Loiidon without going to Hamp- 
stead to see her. <f We went out to Joanna Baillie yester- 
day, and found her delightfully cheerful, kind, and simple, 
without the least trait of the tragic. muse about her/' — (To 
me, 1st April, 1888.) « I forgot to tdl you that I have 
been twice out to Hampstead to hunt out Joanna Baillie, 
and found her the other day, as fresh, natural, and amiable 
as every and as little like a tragic muse. Since Mra. 
Brougham's death, I do not know so nice an old woman.? 
—(To Miss Brown, 28th April, 1840.) « We went out to 
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Hampstead, and paid a y^tj pleasant visit to Joanna Bail* 
lie, who is maryelloaa in health and spiritg, and jonthfiod 
freshness and simplioity of feeling, and not a bit blind, 
deaf, or torpid."— (To Miss Brown, January, 1842.) « I 
had a very kind visit from Joanna Baillie to-day ; looking 
beantifol, and without a touch of blindness, deafness, or 
languor, and now in her eightieth year/' — (To me, 22d 
February, 1842,) (/That nice Joanna Baillie has also been 
in my neighbpurhood for several/days, and is the prettiest, 
best dressed, kindc^st, happiest, and most entire beauty of 
fourscore that has been seen since the^ood.'' — (February, 
1842.) 

Toward the close of this year a public meeting was held 
in Edinburgh, which, in reference to the state of Scotland 
at that time, was very important, and is not yet forgotten. 
It is known as << The Pantheon Meeting^'* from the build- 
ing within which it was held. It was called in order to 
petition the crown for the dismissal of the ministry ; and 
was thucf not merely political, but directly hostile to exist- 
ing power ; being the first open and respectable assemblage 
that had been convened in this place, for such a purpose, 
for about twenty-five years^ It was meant, and was re- 
ceived, as a criterion of the strength of the two parties of 
those friendly, and those opposed, to reform; and there 
could be no better evidence of its importance, than the fury 
with which all connected tr ith it were assailed. ■ All that I 
have to do with it is in reference to Jeffrey. It was a large 
and respectable assemblage, held on the 19th of December, 
1820. Moncrieff presided. The excitement, the inexpe- 
rience in the art of managing such convocations, and the 
danger of language as violent as that which had for several 
days been directed against it, made it »t first a very hazard- 
ous experiment. But Jeffrey rose, and all fears vanished. 
He made the first, and a very moderate speech ; well cal- 
culated for popular effect certainly, but which would have 
done most, men honour in a fastidious parliament. It soon 

18 
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made the meeiing take the proper tone, and feel that its 
strength lay in avoiding the extravagance of whidi it had 
been predicted that it .would be goilty. Accordingly, after 
carrying strong reeolations, with only two dissentient 
voices, the proceedings and the day closed in peace. "*" 

The first official honour thiBit he ever received was now 
conferred upon him by the students of the College of Glas- 
gow. They elected him their Lord Bector. This officer 
is the second person in the establishment in rank, being 
inferior to the chancellor alone. It is too often considered 
as a merely honorary isituation ; but it has important du- 
ties, and ought as rarely as possible to be made so. In 
academical jurisdiction, the rector is euperior even to the 
chancellor. He is elected annually in November by the 
professors and the matriculated students. For many y eiura 
the custom had been for the students not^seriously to inter* 
fere ; and, judging from the list of the elected, the profes- 
sors seem to have been on wonderfully good tenas with the 
country gentlemen in their neighbourhood. ^ Adam Smith, 
who was chosen in 1787, was the last person who could 
have been chosen on account of his literary or philosophi- 
cal reputation. Jeffirey, who was the next, would never 
have been chosen in 1820 by the professors. But things 
had begun to change ; of which there could not possibly 
be more striking signs ihan the two facts, that these young 
men took the election into their own hands^ where they 
have kept it ever since, and that their first choice fall upon 
him. His having been at that college himself, and having 
frequently attended their annual distribution of prizes on 
the Ist of May,' perhaps inclined them a little toward him ; 
but these accidents alone would never have produced the re- 
sult. He was elected as a homage to his personal literature, 
and to the great work with wliich his name was associated, 



* The petition was Bigned by about 17,000 persons ; the opposite by 
fewer than 2000. 
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and to his public principles and conduct When he told 
us of this; perfectly unanticipated event, it sounded like the 
intimation of a miracle. He went to Glasgow, and was 
installed on the 28th of December, 1820, ten days after 
the Pantheon meeting. The noveltj of the occasion cre- 
ated great excitement. 

He made a beautiful speech ; beautifully deliyered.'*'^ It 
d<ilighted him to do justice to the. eminent men he remem- 
bered there, — Reid, Millar, and Jardine„the last of who&i 
had the gratification of hearing his old pupil's address. 
Of himself he says, << It was here that, now more than 
thirty years ago, I received the earliest, and by far the 
most yalnable part of my academical education; and first 
imbibed that relish and veneration for letters, which has 
cheered and directed the whole course of my after life ; and 
ta which, imidst all the distractions of rather too busy an 
e^istepce, I have never failed to return with fresh and un- 
abated enjoyment. Nor is it merely by those distant and 
pleasing recollections — ^by the touching retrospect of those 
iBcenes of guiltless ambition and youthful delight, when 
every thing around and before me was bright with novelty 
and hope, that this place, and all the images it recalls, are 
at this moment endeared to my heart. Though I have been 
able, I fear, to do but little to honour this early nurse of 
my studies, since I was first separated from her bosom, I 
will yet presume to say, that I haVe been, during all that 
interval, an afiectionate and not an inattentive son. !E*or 
the whole of that period I have watched over her progress, 
and gloried in her fame. And at your literary Olympics, 
where your prizes are distributed, and the mature swarm 
annually cast off to ply its busy task in the wider circuit 
of the world, I have generally been found a fond and eager 
spectator of that youthful prowess in which I had ceased 
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* It is the first in a hiMidsome Tolume of " Inaogaral Discoarsea hj 
Lords Beotors of tke UiuTersity of Glasgow," by John B^irras Hay, pub* 
lished in 1889. 
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to be a sharer, and a delighted chronicler of that excellence 
which never ceased to he suppHed." 

He closes bj this admonition — '< I have but a word 
more to say, and that is addressed, perhaps needlessly, tO;^ 
the yodnger part of my hearers. It would be absurd to 
suppose that they had not heard often enough of the digr 
nity of the studies in which they are engaged, and of the 
infinite . importance of improving the time that is now 
allotted for their cultivation. Such remarks, however, I 
think I can recoltect, are sometimes received with distrust, 
when they come from those anxioas tea<ihera whose au- 
thority they may seem intended to increase; and, there- 
fore, I venture to think, that it may not be altogether 
useless for me to add my unsuspected testimony in behalf 
of those great truths; and, while I remind the careless 
youth around me, that the successful pursuit of their pre- 
Bent studies is indispensable to the attainment of fame or 
fortune in after life, also to assure them, from my own 
experience, that they have a value far beyond their sub- 
serviency to worldly prosperity; and will supply, in every 
situation, the purest and most permanent enjoyment, at 
once adorning and relieving the toils and vexations of a 
busy life, and refining and exalting the enjoyments of a 
social one. It is impossible, however, that those studies 
can be pursued to advantage in so great an establishment 
as this, without the most dutiful observance of that disci- 
pline and subordination, without which so numerous a 
society must unavoidably fall into the most miserable dis- 
order, and the whole benefits of its arrangements l)e^lpst. 
As one of the guardians of this discipline^ I cannot bid you 
farewell, therefore, without most earnestly entreating you 
to eiibmit cheerfully, habitually, and gracefully, to all that 
the parental authority of your instructors may find it ne- 
cessary to enjoin ; being fully persuaded, that such a free 
andt becoming submission is not only the best proof of the 
value you put on their instructions, but, in so far as I have 
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erer ofbserved, the most uneqtiivocal test of a iiruly gene^ 
rous and tndepende&t character.'^ 

Death has heeti bxisj since ; but of aboirt a dozen friends 
who aocompanied him, six or seven survive, and remember 
the joyons noettimal banquet by vrhich the formal and 
academical festival of tlus installation was followed. 

He wad elected again, according to the usnal practice, 
next year, (November, 1821 ;) and in November, 1822, had 
a very painful duty to discharge. Th^ electors are divided 
into four n^tiotis, and it k a vote by a majority of the 
Bations thftt decides each election ; and as a small nation 
counts the same with a large one, there may be a great 
majority of in£vidual vples, while the nations stand two 
to two. In 1822, the persons set* up were Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir James Maelintosh. The nations were equally 
divided, btit the nwgority of individual votes was in favour 
of Sir James. In this situation it devolved on the pr^* 
ceding rector to decide. Both of the two chosen were 
eminent, both Scotchmen, both his personal friends. His* 
feeling Was to dp all honour to the illustrious Sir Walter. 
But hiis reason compelled him to give his decision in favour^ 
of Mackintosh. His grounds were, that though nothii^ 
could exceed the glory of Scott,^ Mackintosh Was unques- 
tionably the more academical ; and that his supporters 
w^re the most numerous. This last consideration has 
generally been deen^d conclusive in such an emergendy. 
On retiring he founded a prize. 

Soon after his installation, he took an active part in a 
serines of political meetings; of all of whkh, though they 
went on annually for five years after this, (1821 to 1826 
inclusive,) it may be as well to dispose at once. When I 
mention that they were ^11 public dinners^ it may seem 
that, after such an interval, they might have been allowed 
to be forgotten. But, in |)oint of fact, they are not for- 
gotten yet, and were by far the most effective of all the 

public movements in Scotland on the popular side^ at that 
i«* , 
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time. Amidst the numerous similar meetings that w^re 
then held all oyer the empire, they were prominent from 
the numbers, the respectability, and the talent, that distin- 
guished them. They were organized chiefly by the method 
and activity of Mr. Leonard Horner, the founder of our 
School of Arts, and, indirectly, of all these institutions ; one 
of the most useful citizens that Edinburgh ever possessed. 
They gathered together the aristocracy, in station and 
in character, of the Scotch Whig party; but derived still 
greater weight from the open accession of citizens, who 
for many years had been taught to shrink from political 
interference on this side, ad hurtfud to their business. The 
meetings were always held, as nearly as could be, on the 
anniversary of the birth-day of Charles Fox. To some of 
the elder, these free and open meetings were a gratifying 
Contrast to the days in which this festival was very pri- 
vately held ; yet rarely without there being officers and 
spies set to watch the door, and to take down the names 
of those who entered — ^a hint which only a few bolder 
spirits had nerve to disregard. 

These were not scenes in which it was beneath any man 
to act. Jeffrey eiitered into their spirit and their business 
cordially ; and spoke at every one of them*; and never did 
he speak anywhere with more forethought. Nothing but 
a sense .of duty could have compelled him to adhere so 
steadily to exhibitions, for which, in themselves, he had a 
strong distaste. He never stooped to any topic so low as 
that it bordered on the common vulgarities of party; but 
inspired his audiences by appeals to general principles. 
These addresses were sufficient of themselves to impress a 
character of purity and dignity on each assemblage. He 
elevated them toward the highest objects ; which he ^ave 
them a desire to reach only by the most liberal ways. He 
presided on the 24th of January, 1825; when he perhaps 
displayed as much intellect and power in that sort of 
speaking as ever sustained any one in that pecuHar and 
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hazardous pOditioii. At the meeting on the 26th of JTanu- 
ary, 1826, he was thought to ha^re surpassed himself in ja, 
speech reoommehdiDgtsandour and resipect toward America* 
On the 18tb of Kovember^ 1825, he spoke twice at another 
dinner given to Mr. Joseph Hume— r-that is, to the cause of 
economy, which that geatleman was supposed to represent. 
One of these addresses wc^s onbehalf of the Spahiardis and- 
Italians who had sought refuge in Britain, The other was 
<m the combination laws ; and was chiefly valuable on ac- 
count of his clear and eloquent explanation of the dangers 
and follies of unions and strikes by workmen. Xhis speech: 
was published as a pamphlet, and in two or three days 
above 8000 copies were sold. 

.Throughout all these movements the case of Scotland 
was powerfully upheld by two friends of his,-^the Hon. 
James Abercrombie, afterward speaker, and |iow -Lord 
Punfermline, and Mr. Kennedy of Dunure, M. P. ; to both 
of whom^ amid higher calls to this duty, the fact of Jef- 
frey's opinions and co-operation waa a powerful additional 
inducement to engage in the course where their serviceiB 
Were so cotispicuouB jbnd valuable. 

I do not know the particulars of the scheme, but there 
was ^a scheme toward the close of the year 1821 to bring 
Jeffrey into Parliament ; which he defeated by positively 
declining. The. proposal was made in confidence, and 
therefore he never spoke of it. But on the 27th of Janua^ 
ry, 1822, he wrote to Mr. Wilkes, « I have had two over- 
tures to take a seat in Parliament; but have given a pe- 
remptory refusal — from taste as well aa from prudence. I 
am not in the least ambitious, and feel no desire to enter 
upon public life at such a moment as the presetxt.^' 

He was an idolater of Loch Ldmond, and used often to 
withdraw there and refresh himself by 4ts beauties. After 
resortihg for several years to inns, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman, (Mr. McMurick,) who, observing the 
stranger's attachment to the loch, and having more room 
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in his house than he required, invited him, with Mrs. Jef* 
frey and their child, to take np their quarters, but leaving 
ihem to follow their own times and ways, at his delightful 
little residence on the lake, as often and as long as they 
chose. This kind and eonsiderate proposal being acceded 
to, the J went to Stuckgown in liie autundn of 1822. These 
sojourns generally lasted two or three weeks, and were re* 
newed, though not exactly every year, till his daughter's 
marriage in 1888, when they ceased. Dearly did he enjoy 
these i^etitements. He pretended to like even the boating, 
and delighted in mountains, for which one of his habits^— 
an indifference about rain-^was very convenient^ 

. His first retreat to Stuckgown is thus mentioned in a 
letter to his fi^her-in-law, Mr. Wilkes: t<22d/Septei]liber^ 
1822, Edinburgh-^My dear friend. Here we 9»re, enjoying 
our autumn leisure as idly as if it were never to end, and as 
much like what we were last year and the year before, and 
so on, as if we had neither grown older, or intended ever 
to begin. The only thing that changes visibly » the little 
one, who does grow bigger and dearer fS^om year to year, 
and makes us start to think that she was a nonentity when 
we parted. Well, but is not this a very good account of 
us, and almost all that need be siudT This royal visif** 
kept us in a fever for a month of sweet weather, and thezi 
we posted away to Loch Lomond, where we stayed ten days 
among our dear cataracts And cliffs^ and have only returned 
about a wdek t<^ our own quiet home. It rained almost every 
day while we were in the Highlands, and most commonly 
all day i but the weather liever confined either Charlotte 
or me for an hoiyr, and I do not think Bit all interfered with 
our enjoyment. It was soft, and calm, and balmy, and we 
walked, and rowed^ and climbed, and scrambled, without 
minding the rain any more than the ravens. We were out 
eight or ni^e hours every day^ thoroi^hly wet most of the 
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* Of George the Fomih to Bdinburi^. 
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time, and never experienced the leadt mcdny^nience or dis-» 
Dimaiort; tint eanne home mot«^ p]ump ftad ti&sy than we 
liad beM einca laat year. Tkd roaring of the mouiitain 
torrents in ft calm uorning after a rainy night has some* 
fthin|; quite delieions to my eats, and actually makes a kind 
•of music, of which ypu dwelkrs in the plains caa have no 
fionoeption^ From the pktfom before oar door we had 
twenty at least in sight, and more than a handred within 
hearing; and the sort of thrilling they made in the air,^ 
with the mingling of the different waters on the last swell* 
ing of the breeace, had aii effect quite overpowering and 
sublime* We had a fewdelicious days on our return, which 
w^A by Hamilton and the Fails of Clyde ; and now we have 
bright crisp autumn weather, deeply tinted foliage and 
great clusters of hollyhocks, China roses, stocks, and mig- 
nonette. / The child was with us of couiise all the time, 
hathed eveiy day in the loch, and went with me on the 
faaroaobe seat of the carriage, chattering the whole way, 
and taking her first Ie6S<nia in picturesque beauty. Both 
8he«nd her mother, I think, have come home fatter than 
I remember to have seen them.'* 

Early in 182S Mr. Wilkes came from New York with his 
two duughter% Mrs. Qolden and Miss Wilkes, and Mr. 
golden, on a tidit to- Jeffrey, and to .his brother-in-law 
Moms. Simond at Geneya. It was a grateful visit to the 
family at Craigerook, and to its Edinburgh friends ; who, 
though they have never, seen Mrs. Jeffrey's sisters since, 
have the greatest' pleasure in their recollection^ Mr. 
Wilkes, who died in 1^38, gained eyeiy heart. There 
never was a more lovable man» 

As the American party meant to go to the Continent, 
this tempted Jeffrey to engraft an expedition of his dwn on 
theirs ; aAd Mr. Richardson and I agreed to join him; 
Yenice was our main object ; seeing as much else as we 
could in the short time we had. We accordingly set off 
in July ; saw Belgium and Holland, went up the Khine,' 
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into Switzerland, grossed by St. CbthiM^d down upon the 
north of Italy, and so to Venice ; wher6 we remained some 
days; then homeward by Milan, the Simplon, Geneva, and 
Paris. Jeffrey's joqmal is full of dates, places, and striking 
observations and descriptions, but contains nothing worth 
making public. It was a delightful journey. Its only de* 
feet arose from his inveterate abhorrence of early rising ; 
which compelled us to travel during th6 hottest part of the 
day. . This aversion to the dawn, unleBs when seen before 
going to bed, lasted his whole life. He very seldom we^t 
to sleep so soon as two in the morning, and distrusted all 
accounts of the early rising virtues. He tells Lord Mur- 
ray, in a letter in 1829, that be had been mneh pleaded 
with a family he had been visiting near Bath, << especially 
with the patriarch, a marvellous brisk young gentleman of 
eighty-two, who gallops up and down the country in all 
weathers, reads without spectacles, and is neither deaf, 
dull, noj testy. I find, to my great delight, that he never 
rose early in his life ; though I am concerned to add that 

he has for some years been a water drinker ; a vice, how- 
ever, ^hich he talks of reforming." ' 

He was in X«ondon again in 1824, upon Scotch appeals ; 
with which, indeed, his visits there were very often con^ 
nected. This, however, was work which, notwithstanding 
his experience in it, he seems to have liked ar little as any 
counsel can ever like to argue their own law before judges 
who do not understand it. His practice there had hitherto 
been almost exclusively before Lord Eldon ; who, by p^-^ 
tience, dignity, learning, and respect for the law he had to 
dispense, and for the courts he had to direct, left that 
house a model of the judicial qualifications by which alone 
its high appellate character can be maintained. Yet, even 
the presidency of this judge, however it might mitigate, 
could not entirely remove the disagreeableness of addiress- 
ing acourt considerably ignorant of the law it had to de- 
clare. The mere necessity of translating terms, and of 
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explaining rudiments, is teasing; and4iLere is a far more 
Berions distress in tlte tendency of every foreign court to 
respect, or to despise,. whateyer it may hear of the law of 
another country, solely according to its agreement with the 
law of their own. Bef(^e a cautious and liberal judge, a 
comparison of systems may benefit both. But with a rash 
or a commonplace judge, it is apt to be very hurtful. It 
leads him to condemn and to ridicule whatever is strange 
tQ his narrow vision ; and covers presumption or indifference 
under the shelter of the law within which he may be re- 
spectable. Such a person, instead of being awed by con- 
, soious ignorance into modesty, naturally falls into the style 
of showing his superiority by openly contemning, because 
it is foreign, the law, which it is his duty to understand, or 
not to administer.'^ 

^ , ._ ; , ; , 

* It would be a yaluable law book which, omitting cases of fact, as 
tiseless, shonld examine thd past course of the appellate judgmentd» 
Hdth the yiew of weighing its effects, for good or for eyil, on the law and 
the practice <^ Scotland on points of permanent importance. 

The disposal of Indindual causes, howeyer, is not the sole use of a 
court of appeal. Its indirect influence in controlling inferior tribunals 
is yery material ; and throughout the first hundred years after the Unio|i^, 
lliere were circumstances in the condition of Scotland which made tl^B 
control indispepsable. But an appeal now to a court not at home in the 
law on which the appeal depends, and unidded by any Scotch lawyers, 
except those ifho may happen to be at the bar, and are conBequenUy in- 
terested, does certainly seem strange ; especiaUy as the law of England 
appears to tolerate no riyal, and its practice to be iU calculated fo^ 
opening the mind to the comprehension of general principles,, or of any 
foreign system. Our English friends would perhaps understand the 
matter better^ if it were 'proposed to make appeals condpetent from their 
courts to ours, of which the principles are so much mo^e extensiyely 
founded on what seems, not merely to ourselyes, but to enlightened 
strangers, to be reason. . The great problem is, to get the law 6f Sool^ 
land deferred to iii the Court of Appeal ; which in this matter is in 
theory, and ought to be in practice, a Scotch coutt, 
. We sometimes hear English counsel blamed Ibr their open derision of 
the law of ScoUandat the bar of the House of Lords, which it is said thai 
they oceasionaUy profess to feel as an abomination, and purify themselVes 
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It added to his'discomfort that the dignity of tliat bigb 
.tribunal, thougb the judicial uniform may be ^iepemed with, 
cannot be maiatamed without the fall bar attire* Qa be- 
moanfi, in a letter written alter a day's attendance there, 
on this occasio<n, the severity of being obliged to ^< sit six 
hours silent, in a wigJ' 

In 1825 he got what he calls << a glimp^ of Lrelaiid," be- 
ing'his only one. His friend the late Mr. Mango Brown, 
a person of piety and of stnguUr parity of character, was 
going to the assizes at Carriokfergos, tOf ^ve evidence, of 
the Scotch marriage law, and thip iseems, to have been Jef- 
frey's temptation to go and take a look at the country. 
They left Greenock on the 25th of July, and wer<s hooote 
again on the 1st of August; so that it waa truly but a 
glimpse. Yet they were very active, and Ids jcMumal is 
rather amusing. <^ One sees the Irish character at once, 
even in this new and half Scottish colony — (Belfast.) The 
loquacity — the flattery— the gayety — the prompt, unhesi- 
tating engagement for ^n things-^^the re<^le88 boasting-^ 
the shameless failure— the audacious falsehood — ^the entire 
good-natare, kindness, and sociality of disposition.— are all 
apparent at the very first, and do not soon cease to strike.*' 
He saw a good deal of O'Connell, who is described as << large 
and muscular ; with an air and an eye in which a half natu- 
ral and half assumed, indolent good-nature and simplicity 
are curiously blended with a kind of canning and coxmeions- 
ness of sup^iority. He spoke with a great deal of brc^e^ 
and very fearlessly and readily, on all subjects, — tlathoUc 



(after taking fiees in it) \j protesting that they find it difficult to speak 
seriously about any thing so barbarous. If this charge be true, its 
only importance is in its application to the court. Counsel seldom is%y 
what they believe irill offend the judges. 

The proper form of obttdning judicial aid from Scotland, when it it re- 
guired, is a matter deserying great consideration ; but with the exaiople 
of England before us, it is not obyiouB how there should be much diffi- 
eulty. 
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.and English supremacj, Irish b^smess, .law and. mdivida- 
als— without study or apparent attention to words or ef- 
fect." The Yelodtj^f the^aimiftal proceedings shocked 
him ; hut he was pleased with the civil trial for which Brown 
had gone, though less with the bar than with the bench, 
^ I heard North make a speech of two and a half honrs^ 
which I understood waii a good specimen of the most ornate 
style of speaking in Ireland. It was very elegantly and 
exactly composed, bat I thought puerile in its style and 
ornaments, and singularly injudioious and extraragant in 
its statement, when eompared with the evidence by which 
it was followed. It was very cldar, however, not very 
?erbose^ and very pnrd on the whole in diction. But he 
talked of the Catholic laws, ^ turning the torch qf Hymen 
into the Hack brand of Aleeto ;' and told the jury that if 
they refused to believe a witness because there might be 
< inaceteraeies and exaggerations in his evidence, they might 
m Uftll refme to drink of the pure and wholesome stream 
fteeause Us waiters were stained hy the earth which con^ 
posed its bankSy or^ehafed hy, the rocks or pebbles which 
broke the smoothness of its course.'** ^ Jeffrey had the 
honour of dining with the judges and the leading ^counsel, 
but gives rather a bad account of the physics,! part of the 
banquet — <<no napkins even, or silver forks, bad 'pott aad 
sherry at dinner, and two bottles of bad claret after.*' 

Political economy is so recent a science that no provi- 
sion for its being taught could be made by the constitution 
of old colleges. Accordingly it was nev^ taught in any 
Scotch college, except by ProfesscMr Mylne. at Glasgow, 
and by Dugald Stewart, in his two short and v^ general 
oourses, at the beginning Of this century* Having now 
become the most important of all the practical moral 
sciences, an effort >was made during this summer (1825) to 
obtain a Begius Professorship for it in Edinburgh, and to 
confer the office on Mr. John B. McCuIloch, who had 
already given excellent lectures on this subject, and was 

19 
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rising into the position lie has attained, as tbe first econo- 
mist of the age. The scheme was at first warmly patron- 
ized by Mr. TjTallacey the President of the Board of Trade, 
by Canning, Hnddsson, and Lord Dudley. Mr. HnskissoR 
recommended that a memorial should be got from Edin- 
burgh, respectably, but not numerously, signed, ofiering to 
endow the chair, and praying the crown to erect it, which 
he engaged to lay before government. Jeffirey, who took 
a deep interest in the affiiir, both from his conviction of 
its utility, and from his regard for Mr. McCuIloch, and Iub 
certainty of his friend's fitness, drew up the memorial ;* 
which was subscribed by thirty or forty excellent names, 
including those of five judges and twelve professors, who, 
<<or some of them," engaged to secure an adequate en- 
dowment. But at this stage an unworthy obstacle was 
thrown in the way from Edinburgh, and the plan was 
defeated. 

Jeffrey partook in 1826 of the sorrow and consternation 
of all Scotland, on the disclosure of the pecuniary misfor* 
tunes of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Constable, the publisher 
of the Review, whose bankruptcy produced the crash, was 
Jeffrey's debtor to a very considerable amount on account 
of that work. The claim, after some negotiation, was 
settled. But even while his recovering any thing seemed 
extremely doubtful, all feeling for his own loss was for- 
gotten amid his grief for the severer calamity that had 
fallen on Scott. Indeed, it never disturbed his serenity. 
Writing to Mr* Richardson, who acted as usual as his pro- 
fessional friend in London, he says, (21st January, 1826,) 
^ It is grievous to annoy you with all this dull stuff, which 
I am happy to tell you does not make me in the least 
unhappy. Cockbum has taken advantage of it to indite 
what be terms a Constable dinner ; to be held at my houQe 



* It was afterward published in the Scotsman newspaper, 27fli 
September, 1826. 
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next Sal^ulrtiaj, and to Je continued weekly till J get out of 
mif diffictdtie^/* ^ 

In the year 1827 he left hU house in George Street, and 
rose to his last domicile in- 24 Moray Place. 

His pra<$ti<;e, which was now in its zenith, lessened his 
contributions to the Beview, and inade him feverish about 
new writers. 4« Can you not lay y^ur hand on $ome clever 
young man whp .wonld write for us? ^ The original suji- 
porters of the work are getting old, and either too busy, 
Qr too stupid, to go on comfortably ; and here the young 
men are mostly Tories." — (To Allen, 8d January, 1825.) 

During the first gleam, of libera.1 government, under Mr. 
Canning in 18(27, JefiFrey was advised, by «ome of his Eng» 
lish friends of influence, to try and obtain a seat on the 
bench, if there should be a vacancy. He had no objections 
to this <( honesta demissio^" but addi^ (to me, 2Dth October, 
1827,) << I had a hankering after the < dignified ease of a 
Buron of Exchequer.' *^ A very natural hankering for 
one Who merely wishedrfor a very well-paid sinecure ; but 
ai^ odd conception for a person of his mental activity. 
The po&sibility of some judicial promotion having trans- 
pired, the fact of his .connection with the Review was 
whispered as an objection. He asks what the ea^o^t^rot^nd 
of the objection is, and says; (to me, 1st November,.1827,) 
<< I wa$ always aware that the political Qharatster of the . 
work, its party principles, and . occasional party violence, 
mighty when concentrated on the bead of the only ostensi- 
ble party, raise an objection of moment ; and for this and 
its consequences I should not care much.- But it has oo- 
cnrred to me, I confess for the first tiipe, that the objection 
maybe rested on the notion that ih!^ Editor of a^periodical 
worky whatever his political character might be, and even 
if it were purely literary, and without any politics, had 
derogated from the personal dignity required in a judge^ 
and ought not to presume so high. From the very firat 
I have been anxious to keep clear of any trad^sman-lik^ 
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eoncern in the Review, and to confine myself .pretty 
Btrictlj to intercourse with gentlemen only, eve& as con*> 
tributors. It wotild vex me, I most own, to find that, In 
spite of this, I have lowered my own character, and per- 
haps even that of ipy profession, by my connection with a 
publication which I certainly engaged with on very high 
gronnds, and have managed, I think, withoiit dirtying my 
hands in any paltry matters. If it be so, however, I beg 
yon will tell me ; not merely with a view to these present 
dependencies, but to my whole fiitnre life. Bat this is 
for talk/' 

The parity of his hands was so complete, that throughout 
all the high official honours that awaited him, this obje(S 
tion was never heard of. However disposed for judicial 
promotion, there were four persons before whom, with his 
usual generosity, he says he would not like to advance. 
These were his friends, Qeorge Belt, Mr. Thomas Thom^ 
son, John FuUerton, and myself. 

On the 14th of March, 1829, he came forward at the 
last public meeting (not connected with his elections) that 
he ever attended; and it was a magnificent one. It was 
called to petition in favour of the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities; and was composed of as many as 
could get into the assembly room — which could not be 
much, if at all, fewer than two thousand.* All parties ex* 
cept the one which wished these disabilities perpetuated 
were represented there, and a Conservative presided. The 
two most impressive speeches were by Jeffrey and Chal- 
mersi Both were admirable; but more in spirit f^nd in 
manner than in any originality of thought, which so hack- 
iieyed a subject scarcely admitted of. Nothing could be 
more perfect than the exquisite diction, beautiful articular 

tion, good taste, and generous feeling of the one; or the 

- • ...-.■ . — ■ ■ — ,. - — . — , — ■ — ^ 

* A thilUng ought to have been pidd for admittance^ and about 1700 
shillings were receited at the door. 
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burning yehemence of the other. The effect of both wa8 
very great. But in a popular assemblj^ ardour will ever^ 
at the moment, be more impressive than grace. No more 
powerful emotion was ever produced by words, than at the 
close of Chalmers's address. Brilliant and glowing as his 
written pages are, they are eold and dull compared with 
his spoken mtenstty. The rough broken Toi)Ce,-^the un^ 
gainly form, — ^the awkward gesttre,— <-the broad dingy 
&ce, — gave little indication of what was beneath^i But the 
capacious brow f — ^and the soul l-v-mem agUa$ molem. 

Ibl a few months after this, an event happened which 
ended his connection with the Review. Mr. Menerieff, the 
Dean of the FiEtculty of Advocates, was raised to the bench. 
The deanship is merely a station of honour ; but when not 
lowered by the interference of political or other improper 
considerations, it is the highest honour of the kind that 
can be conferred in Scotland. Each election is osly for a { 
single year ; but he who once sucoeeds is almost never dis^ \ 
possessed, so that it is the presidency for life, or during ' 
the holder's pleasure, of the^most important public body i 
in the country. Jeffrey's friends naturally looked to him \ 
as Monerieff 's successor ; and Mr. Geo. Jos. Bell seems to 
have written to him advising him to canvass, and eyien to 
^ve up the Review, as a Canvassing step. The answer to 
this was : ^ If my friends think that a stand should now 
be made, and that they can make their best stand on me, 
I am willing to be stood on ; and shall be iionoured and 
gratified to be promoted or defeated in their behalf. But 
I think it becomes me to be passive, or chiefly passive, and 
most certainly I shall originate or suggest nothing in the 
cause. 2d. As for the Review, I have an affection for it 
of old, and I would rather make the money I make by it, 
in that way, than by the same quantity of wor'k in my pro^ 
fession. At the same time, I have perhaps done it all the 
good I am likely to do, and the best service I could now 
render it, probably, wcmld be to put it into younger hancb* 
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/ 8d. If I wel'e sure of being made dean by annoanciDg that 
> I had given up the Review, I think I would do it at once* 
But being pretty sure that I shall not be dean, whatever 
' I announce, I shall not make any such annunciation." 

Accordingly, no such pledge was given. But Mr. John 
Hope, the Solicitor^General, who had been set up against 
him, (or been proposed to be 00,) withdrew, and on the 2d 
of July, 1829, Jeffrey was elected unanimously. He says 
in the pre£Ekce to his Oontributions, that if Mr. Hope had 
not ^< generously deferred to my seniority, his perseverance 
might have endangered the result." It would have done 
more than endangered it. Considering, in addition to the 
solicitor's own profes^onal eminence, and the Conserva* 
tive condition of a majority of the bar, there can be little 
doubt that his perseverance would have prevented the re- 
sult, and that he might have taken the place to himself. 
But he acted on this occasion with the liberality that had 
marked his conduct in the previous case of Mr. Monorieflf, 
(Nov. 2d, 1826,) for whose elevation to the dean's chair he 
made the motion. He also moved in favour of Jefirey, in 
a kind and manly speech. At Jeffrey's request, I had the 
honour of seconding. In his note asking me, he begs me 
to <tfiay as little ill of me as your conscience will let you. 
The solicitor means to propose me, but I hope to have the 
countenance and a good w6rd of one at least of my old 
friends. I am not very sure that I do wisdy in asking 
this ; for I feel more nervous in the prospect of this public 
ceremony than I can well account for ; and though I could 
stand the eulogies of the {)ublic accuser steadily enough, I 
am not quite sure of being able to maintain my dignity 
against the testimonies that come from the heart, and go 
to it."— (29th June, 1829.) 

The two previous deans, Mr. Cranstoun, and Mr. Mon- 
cneff, were strong Whigs. But they were great lawyers, 
and were not implicated, even by one single contribution^ 
m the offences of the Review. Jeffrey w%6 personally 
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guilt; of ^any of thorn, and as editor, was held responsible 
tor them all.; Yet be was eleeted. The Faculty did itself 
great credit by this proceeding, and received great honour 
in return. He owed his elevation to his professional 6mi- 
nen(;e, to his literary renown, to his undivided personal 
popularity, and to the libersfUty of that majority of his breth- 
ren who liked him more than they disl&ed his political 
principles and those of his work. It showed the improve- 
ment of public opinion, and the softening of party hatred* 

<< It immediately occurred to me, (says be in his preface,) 
that it was not quite fitting that the official head of a great 
law corporation should continue to bd the eonductor of y 
what might be fairly enough repi^esented a9 in many re^ , 
spects a party journal ; and I consequently withdrew at^ 
once, and altogether, froin the management." The 98th 
number, which came out in June, 1829, was the last he 
edited ; and, excepting three or four papers which Jie wrote 
long afterward, the one on the Mepioirs of Lady Fan9hawe, 
published in October^ 182?, was the last ho ever furnisl^ed 
as a regular contributor. ^ 

The Beview then passed into the able hands of its second 
editor, the late Mr. Macvey Napier. 

He had often been advised to make a list of his own con« 
tributions, but though not at all^esirous of concealing any 
of them, be treated it as a matter of indifference, and never 
would take the trouble. I was glad, therefore, when one 
day, in December, 1840, I found him, on my renewing the 
proposal, not so averse as he used to be ; and we soon sat 
down, and began with the first number, and in the course 
of a week or two we went through the whole work, authen- , 
ticating all his paper?. His memory rarely showed its 
tenacity more strikingly. His recollection of the articles 
either wholly or partially his was so assured, that he gene- 
rally recognised them as soon as he saw the title. If 
there was a doubt, it was commonly solved by his mention* 
ing, before going farther, some &ct, or phrase, or meta- 
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phor, or striking sentence, or something of this kind, and 
saying,— (^ If that be there, it is mine/' His conjecture 
was almost always confirmed on reading the article, both 
by finding the test, and by the general reviyal of his reeol-' 
lection ; so thiat at last all uncertainty was^ removed. This 
Ust, brought down so as to include his four subsequent cob« 
tributiohs, amounting to 201 articles, will be found in the 
Appendix. He said that tbere might possibly be one or 
two mistakeSi but that he did not think that there were' 
»y. 

It is impossible, on thus seeing the collected outpourings 
/of hils mind, not to be struck by the variety of his matter. 
• Instead of having confined himself fo literature, as- his pre- 
vailing taste for this d^artment has made it sometimes be 
supposed that he did, there is scarcely a theme that he has 
not discussed, with all his fertility of view, and all his 
beauty of style. What other eight volumes by one man, 
contain such writing, or such mind, on so many and so 
various of the most delightful and important subjects of 
human specul9>tion ? • - 

On closing the labours of these twenty-jeven years, he 
had a career to look back upon such a;S never elevated the 
keart of any one who had instructed the public by periodi- 
cal address. It is not my business to review the Review ; 
and I am conscious of incapacity to do it. But it is not 
very difficult to state the grounds on which I think that 
this was a splendid retrospect. 

Independent of special objections to partictdar articles,, 
the general censures. te which the work was exposed were 
the same in 1829 that they were as soon as its character 
and objects were disclosed. And certainly it was not for 
wa&t of warning that what were said to be its errors were 
persevered m. Its enemies for several years found great 
comfcHi; in its abuse, which they vented in streams Of 
pamphlets that make curious reading now. Instead of 
practising the moderation and candour, the absence of 
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which froin theiBeview is their great tsompldiBt, they almost 
uniformly exc^d, by a hundredfold, most:of the oflfencea 
which they asci^ibeto it. But they are generally kind 
eiiough to admonish the wicked editor of the disgrace inta 
which he is falling in the sight of all good men, and of the 
speedy extinction of his abominable woric* . Except in the 
case of the Earl of Lakuderdale, I am not awi^re that any 
answer was ever made. to any of these falminations, beyond 
an explanatory page or two in the Review itself* . 

The favourite censifre was of the Review's severity; in 
whieh it was said to have a sincerity and a flippancy, which 
showed that condemnation was its enjoyment; and that ltd 
authors sought for distinction, not in the discovery and 
enconragement of merit, but in the detection and exposure 
of defects; and that, while rioting in the delight of their 
power, the interests of the victim were disregarded, and 
that his ikgonies only enhanced the ridicule under which he 
suffered. ^ 

This charge is not altogether groundless ; but the fault 
is one that adher^^ narturally to the position of a reviewer. 

There is no offence to an author greater than the seem- 
ing contempt of silence, and therefore the very act of 
publishing is a petition for notice. And the critic; thus 
ibvited, assumes the censor- s chair, and, cpncealed, has to 
examine, and to announce, the character of every book that 
stands before him for its doom; If the journal be in the 
hands of men skilled in the analytical art, the reviewjsr, 
who has the advantage, of coming last, is often better 
acquainted with the matter of the book than its author; 
insomuch that, in many cases, the criticism is the abler 
work of the two. And it is always tolerably- certain that 
there are many more who will, at firdt, take their opinions 
idly frotn the journal, rather than' from the more laborious 
study of the original book. . Thu$, both from his situation 
and his talent, the critic, unless he be of a singularly con- 
siderate temperament, and on aivery cool subject^ naturally 
P 
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imbibes feelings of conscious soperioritj, not favourable te 
the exercise of candid jodgment. Oonfidenee in his own 
opinion, and thoughtlessness as to the sensations of authorsi 
especially when he has really no desire to hurt them, are 
nearly inseparable from his position ; and this tendency u 
immensely iacreased by the number of the occanons on 
which severity^ and even scom, are absolute duties. Then, 
it does so happen that all human censors do prefer the difr' 
covery of faults. Excell^ice is more easily found out ; and 
it leads to mere praise. But he who detects a fault, shows 
his superiority, at leaet to him who committed it; and its 
being a faulty seems to confer a freer, license of exposure. 
The critic therefore makjes the most of it^ not for the satis- 
faction of tormenting, but for the luxury of exercising his 
skill in that science, of wl^ch sarcasm wd derision are the 
most popular displays. Blaming and exposing become arts*; 
in which it is very tempting to excel ; and for which read- 
ers are ready to pay more than for better matter. Differ- 
ent critics fall into this habit in .different veins, and binder 
different feelings. When Jeffrey gave way to it, it was 
generally &om mere lightaess of spirit. Totally devoid of 
ill-nature, and utterly unconscious of any desire to hurt, he 
handled the book as a thing to be played with; without 
duly considering that the gay and moral pleasantry of 
Horace might produce as much distress as the declamatory 
weight of JuvenaL These critical vivacities, however un- 
f(Hrtunate, being the natural tendencies of the reviewer's 
Situation^ the true question, in appreciating this part of 
the character of a critical work, is, as to the exeeis in wl^ch 
the tendency has been indulged 2 

The answer to this qtiestion, in the case of the Edin- 
burgh Review^ is triumphuit. 

In spite of .all its severity, there is no work of the kind 
where applause has been conferred more generously, or 
with more valuable ilbstrations of its grounds. Where 
else will the merits of the great writers, the great invent- 
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brs, the great patriots, or the great philatitliropists, who 
shone during these twenty-seven years, be found by future 
ages so enthusiastically reporded ? Detached expressions 
or opinions may be objected to;^^ but, on the whole, the 
a;dmirers of such eminence can found on no such powerful 
and judicious praise. If this be the fact, a work dedicated 
to the examination of the publications of the passing day, 
a;nd consequently conducted under all the passing in* 
fluences, may submit to the blame of occasional asperity. 
The Edinburgh Review incurred this blame at its outset, 
because its tone . wds new ; and because, contrasted with 
the placid dotage of its predefcessors, it was strong. But 
in time discussion showed its necessities, and supplied a 
decisive standard by which the supposed cruelty of this 
journal may be judged of. Other journals aro^e. Whieh 
of them hoB been less cruel f - Whieh of them ha$ exhiiit- \ 
ed the virtues fof the want of whieh the Edinburgh Review ; 
wae blamed f Whieh of them has not mrpoBied it in all 
the iniquities of its justiee f Which of them has praetkedv^ 
less the art of giving pain f 

The literary and scientific errors of the work were ddme^ 
times accounted for by being ascribed to the personal anv-' 
tipathies of the editor, and its politiciil ones to his anxiety, \ 
from selfishness, to serve the Whig party. 1?hese, being 
charges of unkindness and dishonesty, may be safely left 
to the refutatioji afforded by the editoi^^s character. De^ 
ducting the ordinary mistakes and exaggerations insepara* 
ble from warm discussion, he never published one sentence" 
of his own that did not express his sincere opinion at the 
time. Had he any personal unkindness toward Sir Wal* 
ter? Yet whose poetry did he review with less of the 
partiality of a friend. How many bodes written by per- 
sons he disliked were put into his crucible, yet camie out all 
the brighter for his illcHStration of their merits! If the 
hope of personal advantage had affected his political writ* 
ing, his clear course would have been to have givek up 
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the Renew, or to>baTe softened ita tone. Nothing^ could 
be 80 bad for his personal interest^ even as a politician, as 
what he did. 

Of the charges against Jeffrey personally, none was more 
absurd or proclaimed with greater perseverance, than his 
treatpient of the Lake Poets ; whom he was said to have 
persecuted with ungenerous obstinacy. No answer to this 
can. be more graceful or effective than his own : << I have 
in my time said petulant and provoking things of Mr. 
Southey, and such as I would nbt say now. But I am not 
conscious that I was ever unfair to his poetry ; and if I 
have noted what I thought its faults in too arrogant and 
derisive a spirit, I think I have never failed to give hearty 
and cordial praise vto its beauties — ^and generally dwelt 
much more largely on the latter than the former. Few 
things, at all events, would now grieve me more than to 
think I might give pain to his many friends and admirers, 
by reprinting, so soon after his death, any thing which 
might appear derogatory either to his character or his 
genius ; and therefore, though I cannot say that I have 
substantially changed any of the opinions I have formerly 
expressed as to his writings, I only insert in this publica- 
tion my review of his last considerable poem, which may 
be taken aa conveying my matured opinion of his merits— 
and will be felt, I trust, to have done no scanty or unwill- 
ing justice to his great and peculiar powers."— -(Contribu- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 133.) 

<< I have spoken in many places rather too bitterly and 
confidently of the faults of Mr. Wordsworth's poetry ; and 
forgetting that, even on my own view of theia, they were 
but faults of taste, or venial self-partiality, have sometimes 
visited them, I fear, with an asperity which should be re- 
served for objects of moral reprobation. If I were now to 
deal with the whole question of his poetical merits, though 
my judgment might not be substantially different, I hope 
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I should repress the greater paxt o£ these yivacities of ex- 
pression; and indeed so strong has been my feeling in 
this way, that considering how much I hav^ always loved 
many of the attributes of his genius, and how entirely I 
respect his churacter, it did at first occur to me whether it 
was quite $tting that, in my Old age and his, J should in- 
clude in this publication any of those critiques which may 
have formerly given pain br offence to him or hia admirers. 
But when I reflected that the mischief^ iiT there really ever 
wa$ any, was long ago done, and that I still retain, in 
substance, the opinions which I should now like to have 
more gently expressed, I felt that ^o omit aU notice of 
them on the present occasion might be held to import a 
retractation which I am as far as possible from intending ; 
or ^ven be represented as a very shabby way of backing 
out of sentiments which should either be manfully persisted 
in, or openly renounced, and abandoned as un^tenable/'— 
(Oontributions, voK iii. p. 283.) 

Since, in the cases of these two most eminent of the 
school, be regrets his occasioniil iinguardednes& of Icm- 
guage, but retains his opinions, the only thing to be con- 
sidered is, whether the Opinions be sound?' This, however, 
is a mere matter of taste. But supposing them to be un- 
sound, it is absolutely ludicrous to say that his errors are 
so gross as to imply unkindness,-^which is the principal 
part of the charge. Where is the best stated praise of 
what is good in these poets to be found ? Unquestionably 
in the Edinburgh Review. Accompanied, no doubt, with 
severe condemnatbn of their supposed faults. But is it 
.not a fact, that, in so far as continued circulation is a crite- 
rion of permanent excellence, time is every day confirming 
almost all his poetical judgments? and particularly his 
judgments on the Lake Poets ? Southey himself antici- 
pates the day in which his admirers^ though the wisest, 
are scarcely to exceed a dozen. What poet whom Jeffrey 
condemns eontinues a favouritie with the public^ except in 

90 
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the ifforkgy or in the pa9iage$y or in the qualitie$y which he 
applauds f 

The hatred of the political opinions of the work, is, in 
its original intensity, searcelj comprehensible now. The 
present age thinks irith composure of such things as Ca- 
tholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Beform, because 
they are settled. But forty years ago they were dreams ; 
— ^favourite visions with philosophers ; — ^but not within the 
horizon of any practical imagination. When those, there- 
fere, whose ascendency, or whose conceptions of public 
tranquillity, were involved in the unquestioning belief that 
whatever was was right, saw dieir ark touched, they were 
Struck with horror, and could impute what alarmed them 
to nothing but wickedness and intentional mischief. In 
these <nrcumstances no prudence could have disarmed hos- 
tility. But, in place of uniform prudence, there did occur 
those occasional indiscretions, without which what perioct- 
cal criticism of living things will ever be conducted T The 
irritability of authors, the terrors of honest Toryism, and 
the devotion of churches to themselves, might all have 
been sometimes more gently treated. Indifference to the 
prejudices of these parties raised more angry enemies to 
the Review than were raised by the deeper offences of its 
doctrines. 

Its political offences all resolve into its despair of the 
war, and its recommendation of popular and economical 
reforms. It would be idle to answer objections which 
merely amount to this, that the objectors differ from the 
party objected to. For every man by whom the public 
opinions of the Edinburgh Review were condemned, there 
was one oth^ man, if not ten, by whom they were ap- 
plauded. Discounting zealots on both sides, and appealing 
to those of impartial judgment, the great majority will 
concur in regretting occasional eirror, but in admiring 
general wisdom ; and in abknowledging that the political 
improprieties of the Review were only such as always ad- 
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h^re to controversy, and that no party \rork eyer urged 
its yiewB with greater intelligence and purity. Since the 
editor and his associates thought the war hopeless, it was 
their duty to do what they oould^ by argument, io convince 
the public that it ought to be brought to a dose. Their 
opinion was that of many of the wi8e0t men, and the best 
patriots, that we had. They must be judged of as at the 
time, and not after the bubble of Napoleon's ambition 
burst by its o,wn expansion. Since they believed that the 
success of the Whigs was necessary for the safety of the 
country, ought they to have concealed this conviction, in- 
stead of advancing and anticipating the wisdom of coming 
parliaments? 

In judging of the value of all such charges, as against 
the editcHT of a^ review, too little consideration is commonly 
given to the very peculiar position l^at he occupies. He 
is responsible for all that the work may contain, in certain 
senses, and to certain effects ; but not at all in the same 
way th&t any honourable vrriter is for what he gives forth 
as his own composition, and as the expression of his own 
thoughts. No editor, depending on the co*operation of 
numerous contributors, can be so. . For even as controlling 
others, though armed with a pretty strong discretion, he 
h never altogether absolute. << We are growing (to Hor- 
ner, 20th July, 1810) too factious. I admit it, and it mor- 
tifies me as much as any one to think that we are. But 
you judge rightly of my limited power, and of the over- 
grown privileges of some, of my subjects. I am but a 
feudal monarch at best, and my throne is overshadowed 
by the presumptuous crests of my nobles. However, I 
issue laudable edicts, inculcating moderation and candour, 
and hope in time to do some little good. A certain spice of 
aristocracy in my own nature withholds me from the com- 
mon expedient of strengthening myself by a closer union 
with the lower orders; but I would give a great deal for a 
few chieftains of a milder i|i.nd more disciplined character. '* 
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Bating these slight exceptions, we can only estimate 
t^ our permanent obligations to the Edinburgh Beview, when 
Jeffrey retired from it, by placing onrseWes on the emi- 
nence of 1829, and looking back on the space between 
that point and the month of October, 1802. It is nearly 
impossible even to count the useful intervening ^changes. 
A few of the more material ones stand out, and will for 
ever display themselves, as the great marks that attest the 
progress of the age., In 1802, dread of the people, and a 
stern resistance of improvement, because it implied change, 
were the necessary, and often the only, qualifications for 
favour with the party in possession of power. The rights 
of religious toleration were so little understood, that 
several millions of the population werib subjected, on ac- 
count of their creed, or their forms, to various inlportant 
(iisabilities. We traded in human beings, under the pro- 
tection of a great party, and of the law. Popular educa- 
tion was so utterly unknown to JBngland, that the ignorance 
of the lower orders was considered as a positive recom- 
mendation. Ireland was in a state of disorderly barba- 
rism; and, because it was peopled by Papists, this was 
thought its natural and its deserved condition^ There was 
much hardness or iiidifference in public opinion; showing 
itself particularly in the severity of our dealings with all 
we had to punish ot control, — the sailor or soldier, the 
criminal, the insolvent, tltie lunatic, and the young.* The 
foundations of many parts of our public policy were hol- 
low ; or, where solid, what h£^d been raised upon them was 
unsound ; so that facility of revision was what was required ; 
yet these defects were exactly what were successfully main- 
tained to be the best part of our policy. The mere ele- 
pients of political economy were very sparingly known, 
except to a very small class. Some of the physical sciences, 
suich as geology, were only arisipg, apd all of them ad- 
mitted of great improvement. The literary horizon was 
but beginning to glow with the brilliancy of its later 
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greht era; ^he public mind was in the bud ; but/ if not 
cherished,, the blossom and the fruit might have been 
destrojed, or long delayed. , 

In the year, 1829, all this was altered or mitigated. The 
altetation from youth to manhood, in an individual, is not 
more complete tha& the change that had taken place in the 
nation. That miserable horror of change, which must in 
tii&e reduce any country to idiocy, was duly abated; and 
novelty, though it never of itself became a recommendia- 
tion, ceased to be a reproach, and conclusive. The Pro- 
testant dissenter and the Papist were emancipated. Nb-^ 
thing effectual was yet done for popular education ; but the 
existing evil had been exposed ; and we heard fittle of the 
praises of ignorance. The sad insanities of Ireland, which 
may still baffle a century of sound legislation, were not 
cured; but the folly of dealing with that as a dooihed 
island, and the duty of trying to relieve its miseries^ though 
self-inflicted, by justice and prudence, and the hope of the 
tiltimate success of wise measures even on that people, 
oaiiie to be the habitual sentiments of parliameuts and of 
publie men. Our great crime of slavery was put down ; 
and the many curses by wiiich it will ever revenge itself 
upon any pec^ple that practise it were avoided, ^he light 
was admitted into many abuses, and many defects,^ in many 
parts of our polity, not excepting the fiscal and the legal, 
the most inscrutable and. the best guarded of them all. 
The heart of the nation was softened. All the haunts, 
whether of penal or corrective control, of innocent or of 
guilty misery, were reformed by that pity which would 
have entered them in vain, but for the improved humanity 
of the age. Commercial and kindred 4][uestions came to be 
solved by an application of the economical science to which 
they belong, and which lost by discussion much of its mys- 
t^y, and became familiar to th^ ordinary thoughts of 
ordinary people. That extension of the elective franchise, 
without which it now seems certain that revolution could 

20* 
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not have been long delayed, bad not actually taken {>lace ; 
but it was close at hand. Campbell, Crabbe, Southey, 
Scott, Byron, Moore, and Wordsworth, had risen, and 
shone, and nearly passed away. But not till the trne prin- 
ciples of poetical composition had been examined and ap* 
plied to . eaoh« There never was a period ih which such 
namerons and splendid contribntions, moral ai^d physical, 
were made to the treasary of pnbUc knowledge ; and all 
of these were now discussed with no gene^ and feeble ex* 
pressions of praise or of blame, bat with a degree of indoi- 
pendence and talent, entering into the very heart of the 
matter, that gave people of all sides an assurance of being 
adequately instructed. 

If there be a person who thinks that the concBtion of the 
people and of our institutions and system was better in 
1802 than in 1829, and who, consequently, if he could, 
would go back to the earlier period, that person, of course^ 
can feel no gratitude to the Edinburgh Review. But who* 
ever exults in the dropping away of so many fetters, and 
in the improvement of so many parts of our economy, and 
in the general elevation of the^ public mind, must connect 
all these, with the energy and intelligence of this journal. 
Not that many of these changes, or perhaps all of them, 
"^ould not have taken place although this work had never 
existed;' for, to a certain extent, they arose naturally out 
of the advance of a free community. But they certainly 
would not have occurred so. soon, or so safely. There is 
scarcely one abuse that has been overthrown, whieh, sup- 
ported as every one was, might not have still survived, nor 
a right .principle that I^as been adopted which might not 
have been dangerously delayed, had it not been for the 
well-timed vigour and ability of this Review. It was the 
established champion of the measures, and principle, and 
feelings that have prevailed ; and the glory of the victory 
cannot be withheld from the power that prepared the war- 
riors who fought the battle. 
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It was not merely that the journal expoanJed and de- 
fended right principles and objeets. Its prerogative was /,. 
higher. It taught the public to think. It opened the peo- 
ple's eyes. It gave them, periodically, the most animated 
and profound discussions on every interesting subject, that 
the greatest intellects in the kingdom could supply. The 
mere mention of the names of a few of those who addressed 
the public through this organ, during Jeffrey's editorship, 
is of itself sufficient to attest' the high character of the in- 
struction given, and to guaranty its safety. How could a 
periodical work be but magnificent, of which it could be 
said that it w&s carried on by such men as the following, 
all in the full force of their powers, and each zealous on his 
favourite subject, viz. : — Jeffrey, Smiih, Homer, Brougham, 
Thomas Brown, Walter Scott, John Playfair^ Hallam, 
Malcolm Laing, George Ellis, Wilberforce, Lord Melbourne, 
John Allen, Coleridge, Malthus, Payne Knight, Professor 
Lesley, D.^'Macki^tosh, Daniel Ellis, Moore, Dr. John 
Gordon, Palgrave, Leigh Hunt, JlomiHy, !Roscolo, Dr. 
Chalmers, Professor Wilson, J. R. Macculloch, Empson, Dif. 
Arnold, Sir William Hamilton, Macaulay, Carlyle, Robert 
Grants Hazlitt, Alexr. (Sanscrit) Hamilton,, Thomas Camp* 
bell, Peter Ehnsley, Hiillimore, Jamei Mill, Macvey Na- 
pier, Ghenevix, Bloomfield^ Sir H.Parnell, General William 
Kapier. Many other bright stars might be added; but the 
sky that blazes with these constellations is bright enough. 
Their influence in illuminating the age may be ascertained 
by every man for himself. Let any regular reader of this 
Review recollect, and say how many of his opinions, and 
of the reasons for them, were formed from its successive 
articles ; and how lalrgely the feelings and principles that 
he nbw owns were breathed into him by its general spirit. 

Thus the Review soared, from the very first, into a higher 
region, and became itself the principal work of the day.*^ 
And while none df the successors it produced have fiound it 
expedient to avoid its form or its professional principles. 
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all of them have prospered or failed jnst according to the 
success with which they have imitated its talent and inde- 
pendence. Read with admiration in every spot where 
Ikiglish is known, it was crowned hy the only remaining 
honour of being proscribed by every government to which 
free inquiry was dangerous. 

Jeffrey's value as editor waa incalculable. He had not 
only to revise and arrange each number after its parts were 
brought together, but before he got this length, he, like 
any other person in that situation, had much difficult and 
delicate work to perform. He had to discover, and to train 
authors ; to discern what truth and the public mind re- 
quired ; to suggest subjects ; to reject, and, more offensive 
still, to improve contributions ; to keep down absurdities ; 
to infuse spirit; to excite the timid; to repress, violence; 
to soothe jealousies; to quell mutinies; to Wfttch times; 
and all this in the morning of the reviewing day, before 
experience had taught editors conciliatory firmness, and 
contributors reasonable submission. He directed and con- 
trolled the elements he presided over with a master's judg- 
ment. There was not one of his associates who could have 
even held these elements together for a single year. The 
merit of getting BO many writers to forego the ordinary 
jealousies of authors and. of parties, and to write invisibly, 
and without the fame of individual and avowed publication, 
in the promotion of a work made up of unconnected por- 
tions, and assailed by such fierce and various hostility, is 
due to him enthrely. He. acquired it by his capacity of 
discussing almost any subject, in a conciliatory spirit, with 
almost any author ; by the wisdom with which his authori- 
ty was exercised ; by the infusion of his personal kindness 
^into his official intercourse ; and his liberal and gentleman- . 
like demeanour. Inferior to these excellences^ but still 
important, was his dexterity in revising the' writings of 
odiers. Without altering the general tone or character of 
the composition, he had great skill in leaving out defective 
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ideas or -words, and in so aiding the original by lively or 
graceful touches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed on doping how much better they looked than 
they thought they would. 

As a writer^ his merits were of the very highest order. 
It may be doubted if there be a critical work in the Eng-' 
lish language, including such a variety of subject, superior 
to his Selected Oontributioi^s. Bit these are not nearly 
one<>half of what he gav& the Review, and many of his 
finest articles are omitted. The general peculiarities of 
bis productions are to be found in their reasoning ^wisdom 
and their graceful composition. Amid all the enlightened 
minds and all the powerful writers, around him, he never 
fails to shine so brightly, that there is no other person the 
extinction of whose contributions wot^ld so deeply alter the 
character of the work. Whatever influence it had upon 
ihe age, that influence is to be more ascribed to him than 
to any other individual connected with it. This was not 
the result of his genius alone. The most gratifynig part 
of his triumph is to be ascribed to his taste for happiness 
and goodnessj and his love of promoting them. How de- 
lightful, because how true, is the statement of the feelings 
with which, after an interval of fourteen years from his 
retirement, he looks back t>n the object and the tendency 
of his personal contributions ! " If I might be permitted 
farther to state, in what particular department, and ge- 
nerally on account of what X should most wish to claim a 
share of those merits, I should certainly, say that it was 
by having constantly endeavoured to combine ethical pre^ 
cepts with literary criticism, and earnestly sought to im- 
press my readers with a sense, both of the close connection 
between sound intellectual Attainments and the higher 
elements of duty and enjoyment ; and of the just and ulti- 
mate subordination of the former to the latter. The praise^ 
in short, to which I aspire, and to merit "^hich I am con- 
scious that my efforts were most constantly directed^ is, 
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that I hare, more uniformly and eamesUy ib^n any {nre- 
ceding eriticy made the moral tendencies of the, works under 
consideration a leading^ subject of discussion, and neglected 
no opportunity, in reviews of poems and novels, as well a$ 
of graver productions, of elucidating the true constituents 
of htman happiness and virtue; and combating those 
besetting prejudices and errors of opinion which appear so 
often to withhold men from the path of their duty, or to 
array them in foolish and fatal hostility to each other. I 
cannot, -of course, do more, in this place, than intimate 
this proud claim. But for the proof, or at least the ex- 
planation of it, I think I may venture to refer to the^ 
greater part of the papers that follow. "--preface to the 
Oontributions.) 

I return from this (too long) digresMon, to the narrative 
of the facts of his life. 

There was . no educational establishment, except those 
for the education of the poor, in which he took a greater 
interest than in the Edinburgh Academy. This is a pro- 
prietary day-school, instituted with the view of raising the 
quality and the tone of education, in ks higher branches, 
for boys of all classes. It was opened in 1824 ; Sir Harry 
Moncrieff invoking the Divine aid, and Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Henry Mackenzie senior, the patriarch of Scottish 
Hteratore, addressing the assemblage. It had long the 
benefit of the powerful head-mastership of the Archdeacon 
John Williams, who now presides over the establishment at 
Llandovery ; and it at present flourishes under the charge 
of the Rev. John Hannah,, of Oxford. It has realized all 
the expectations of its founders; and, besides being in- 
disputably the best school in this couijitry, it has indirectly 
improred all the other schools of the same class. If a cor* 
rect account were taken, it would probably be found that, 
independently of other colleges, more of its pupik have 
gained honours at Oxford and Cambridge, than all the 
pupils of all the other schook in Scotland since the Edin*' 
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burgh Acadetny began. Jeffrey was one of the original 
proprietors^ and afterward a director ; and on the 30 th of 
July, 1830, he presided, and delivered the prizes, at the' 
annual exhibition* No addresses to Ix^s could be marked 
by better judgment, or better feelings, than those delivered 
by hini on this occasion. Thoroughly acquainted with 
their minds, he> said every thing that could arouse and 
direct tlieir ambition. . 

Believed of the anxious and incessant labour of the Be-^ 
view, he expected that what remained" of his life would he 
passed in comparative Tepose. But in December, 1830, 
the Whigs came into office, and he, by pre-eminence, was 
appointed Lord-Advocate. This, iu one unexpected mx>- 
ment, changed his whole habits, prospects, and avocations. 
He had hitherto lived entirely in Edinburgh, or its neigh- 
bourhood, enjoying his fame and popularity with his private 
fi;iends, — an honourable and happy life. But he had now 
to interrupt his profession ; to go into Parliament at 
alarming pecuniary risk ; to forego the paradise of Craig* 
crook, and bis delicious vacations ; to pass many weary 
months, and tfaeiig summer ones, in Londo|i ; to be no 
longer the ea^ critic of measures, but their responsible 
inductor; and to be involved, without official training, 
in all the vexations of oAcial business.^ These calamities 
he would have avoided if he could. But being assured 
that his party and the public were concwned, he sub- 
mitted. After, stating the dangers of his new situation to 
his niece. Miss Brown, he adds, << Now I do not say this 
in the way^of whining, but only to let you see how good 
reason I have for being sincerely sick and sorry at an ele- 
vation for which so many people are envying, and thinking 
me the luckiest and most elevated of mortals for having 
at^ined."— (8d December, 1830.) 

He makes in this letter another v^ry natural reflec- 
tion : ^< Will you not. cbme -to see us before we go ? You 
will find me glorious in a flounced silk gown, and long 
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cravat, — sending men to the gallows, and persecnting 
smugglers for penalties,-^and every day iti a wig, and 
most days with buckles on my shoe^i ! I Wish my fattier 
had lived to see this, — chiefly, I hope, for the pleasure it 
would have given him ; but partly too, I will avow, for the 
triumph I should have had over all his sad predictions of 
the ruin I was bringing on my prospects by my Whig poli- 
tics, and of the bitter repentance I should one day-feel for 
not following his Tory directions— though it was but a ha- 
zard, after all ; and he had a fair chance of b^ing right, as 
to worldly matters at least ; — andM9o good night." 

There is no situation native to Scotland of greater trust 
or dignity than that of Lord- Advocate. T^t, as it is dealt 
with, it is not an office that a sensible man, considering his 
own interest alone, would desire to have. In so far as eaich 
is the legal adviser of the crown in their respective coun- 
tries, the Jiord- Advocate is in Scotland something like the 
Attorney-General in England* But, practically, their po- 
sitions are very different. The total official emolumenta 
of the Lord-Advocate are, on an average, not above £8000 
a year ; in addition to which, his only other reward, or 
hope of reward, consists in the chance of judicial promo- 
tion. His direct patronage is exceedingly slender, and for 
the patron, patronage is more of a torture* than of a rewsf^rd* 
For these considerations, he has to obtain a seat, or seats, 
in Parliament ; which, between Decemb^r^ 1830, and May, 
1832, cost Jeffrey about c£10,Q0p. Then he has to go to 
London, and return so often, or to remain so long, that hia 
practide is greatly injured, and generally extinguished. 
And as .there is no Scotch secretary, and Scotch matters, 
however simple, are very apt to be taken up as mysteries 
by those who do not choose to understand them, the gene- 
ral businiess of the country is thrown upon the Lord- Advo- 
cate, to an extent that, if attempted toward an Attorney- 
General, would quash him in a week. Horner says truly, 
(in 1804,) Uiat t}ie Lord- Advocate, « in the management 
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of elections and general assemblied, andiown-coancus, ke,^ 
hes been hitlierto no better than a sub-clerk in the Trcasn- 
ty/'-— whieb he id of opinion was an unnecessary degrada- 
tion. — ^(Memoirs, i, 269.) And this i« not only the use to 
which the Lord-Adv6eate iis still far too ihuch applied by 
gdvemment { but every other party fancies that he is en- 
^tled to use him in the same way; and to hold him respon- 
sible, beyond his correct legal liiie, not only for the 
ttieasures that he promotes, but for those that he opposes. 
If duly supported by his toasters, he might withstand all 
this. But they, comtoonly knowing and caring little about 
the matter, have seldom much scruple in consulting their 
own comforts, and in trying to conciliate members, by the 
Sacrificed of their own oficer ; who cannot defend himself 
orliis measure as an independent man, but must speak or 
be silent according to orders. The root of all this discord, 
texation, and inefficiency, UeS in ex!pecting a professional 
gentleman ntit only to conduct atfairs to which be has been 
accustomed, but to begin to act suddenly as a statesman, 
in matters to which he rs necessarily new. This might 
haVe passed formeriy, when tWe was Very little Scotch 
public business, and the people Were nobody, and the prin- 
ciple was, no^ c&ange ; but it is absurd now. It has long 
been complained of by the people of this country, that no 
attention is bestdWed on Scotch measures by Parliament. 
This complaint is just. The evil arises partly from the 
ignorance of the ]Sousos of what atiy thing Scotch means, 
and partly from their indifference about any thing desired 
by a portioi* of the empire that is too small and too (juiet 
to create alarm;- but still more, from the almost Osten- 
tdtions disregard by government of matters which, at the 
Worst, can only cause a small and momentary mutiny am'ong 
fifty-three not loquacious members. The only remedy is, 
the appointment of some person, probably holding another 
office, tb manage the general, apart from* the legal, affairs 
of thft country, avowedly and responsibly ; or, if this duty 
Q 21 
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be kept xifon the Lord- Advocate, to give him due support, 
and far more authority. As it is, if an eminent lawyer,; 
without parliamentary ambition, and with no taste for 
sweltering in London, but making a respectable income, and 
living at home in peace, wishes to be sleepless all night, 
and hot all day, and not half so useful as he might be, let 
him become Lord- Advocate. The evil is aggravated by the 
consideration that the performance of his proper duties 
alone, while it would give ample occupation, would be 
agreeable and important. In addition to his being the 
legal adviser of the, crown and of government, no man can 
be idle who takes the management of our whole criminal 
business ; provided it be continued to be managed so as to 
exhibit a conclusive precedent, and a model, for taking the 
duty of penal prosecution out of the hands of inferior offi- 
cers and interested private parties, and committing it to 
the charge of a high and responsible public 'accuser. In 
August, 1842, Jeffrey had a conference with the late Earl 
Orey, then Prime Minister, in whieh, as Jeffrey states it, 
his lordship «pro^lised to make some arrangement for re^ 
lieving my office of a great part of its polUioal duties, and 
reducing it to its true legal character, and something is 
even in progress for the practical accomplishment of this.'* 
But to this hour nothing has been done. 

He was of opinion that, in the particular circumstances 
of the Scotch Bar, where there are few official honours, the 
situations of Dean and of Lord* Advocate, or Solicitor-gene- 
ral, should not be monopolized by one person. Acting on 
this principle, he resigned the deanship — which en the 17th 
of December, 1831, was conferred on Mr. Hope, who had 
so handsomely forgone his claim on the previous vacancy. 

Jeffrey was fortunate in this, that when he came upon 
the parliamentary stage, he was not, at first, distracted by 
variety or perplexity of objects. For upwards of fifty years 
the Whig party in Scotland had, without one moment's 
diversity or relaxation, been demanding parliamentary and 
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burgh reform, as tbe two definite things th&t for this cbun- 
,try were all in all. By the first, they meant that, under 
whatever safeguards, the constitutional principle of popular 
representation should be extended to Scotland ; by the 
second, that an end should be put to the insulting absurdi- 
ty of all town-councils being self-elected. These were ako 
English objects-r-^in the Wake of which the Scotch ones 
were sure to follow; but the Scotch cases were infinitely 
stronger* Putting down these two evils was essential and 
preliminary to any good whatever being done to this coun- 
try. Though the new Lord- Advocate, therefore, had soon 
no want of lesser projects and distractions, these were the 
two forts that had first to be gained. 

Hence, though scarcely any Lord- Advocate had entered 
public life in a more important or hazardous season, 4;here 
have^been few whose official proceedings it is less necessary 
to follow. He was only in office^ about three years and a 
half, and it took nearly the whole of that time to get these 
two measures carried. Their adjustment to Scotland pre- 
sented its own difficulties, and gave rise to its own discus- 
dons; but such details are unimportant after they are 
settled ; and in the main schemes the northern part of the: 
island was identified with the southern. The principle of 
reform was no sooner recognised by government and the 
legislature, than it was succeeded by its practical applica- 
tions — which implied a plentiful crop of proposals; but^ 
though within the first projection of these changes, he was 
withdrawn before he could become officially responsible for 
their success, or their defeat. No important improvement, 
therefore, of the Lord- Advocate's own, did or could dis- 
tinguish his official reign. His merit resolves into the 
manner in which he managed the two gteat measures that 
were committed in a certain degree to his charge ; and this 
admits of no explanation that could be interesting, or per*, 
haps even intelligible, to those who were not engaged in 
the conflict. 
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Though he would much rather have stayed at home, ha 
had never any aversion to a visit to London* He had 
man J friends there in all classes, among whom be was very 
popular ; and be delighted to whet his intellect against the 
great intellects of the capital, and to observe the varied 
society to which . his reputation and his eoiiversational 
powers introduced him. Whenever he was there, he wrote 
to me almost daily, owing partly ^ to my being solicitor- 
general under him. These letters contain lively accounts 
of all bis proceedings and feelings. The interesting per^ 
sons he met with — -bis social parties — bis occasional re- 
treats to the country-— every shadow; of change in public 
affairs — striking parliamentary occurrences and speeches-^ 
the whole incidents of the London scene — are given with 
a vivacity and talent which Lady M. W. .Montagu might 
have Wvied. But these communications can be only very 
sparingly disclosed. They have already, in many places, 
become immaterial and obscure ; in others they touch living 
individuals; and in many, and these the mo^t valuable, 
they imply confidence. But in so far as they are merely 
pergonal, they enable me to let him describe those per- 
sonal occuitences himself, with which alone I have now to 
deaL 

Within a few weeks after his elevation, he was returned 
member for what were termed the Forfarshire Burghs; on 
which occasion he had the honour of being pelted by what 
he calls «< The hrute% of Worfaty' being a gang of black- 
guards who thought that tbis was a good way of promoting 
the cause of bis opponent. But there was a flaw in the 
proceedings which soon unseated him. He had only got 
the return by the vote of. the Dundee delegate, and this 
burgh having been previously disfranchised, it wfts ulti- 
mately decided that it had no right ta vote. Bui as the 
judgment of disfranchisement was under aj^al, be was 
advised to take bis seat till the appeal should be. disposed of. 

And so he was in office, and in Parliament. << I com^ 
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into public life in stom j weatb^r, tvid under no ver^ en^ 
viftble auspiees, except that out eatisej and otir meiininffy 
are good."— (To Richardson, 27th July, 1881.) 

The Reform Bill was propounded on the 1st ^f March, 
1831. Three days , thereafter he made his first speecL 
^* I have proposed to speak twice, but could never get in« 
I think I must to-night. But not a word has yet been 
said as to Scotland, uor do I think the House would bear 
three sentences on that insignificant subject. I must there*- 
fore go into the genei^l question.' '—^To me, 4th March, 
1831.) He did so in a speech, of which Mackintosh says, 
^'Macaulay and Stanley have made two of the finest 
speeches ever spoken in Parliament: J^rey's, though 
not quite so debating and parliamentary, was quite as re- 
markable for argument antl eloquence. No man of fifty* 
five* ever began a new career so welL" — (Memoirs, ii. 479.) 
This speech was published immediately afterward, at the 
special request of government, and made a strong impres-* 
sion on those who really wished to understand the question. 
It is certainly general, and too much above the common 
grapple of parliamentary contention ; but out of the whole 
speeches that w^ere delivered throughout the two years 
that the question wa9 discussed, no bett^ argument in 
favour of the principle and necessity of the measmre, on 
its general grounds, is extractable." Still, as a debating 
speech, it fell below the expectations both of. his friends 
and of himself; and the chief cause to which he used to 
ascribe the disappointment, was his constant dread, on his 
throat's account, of the physical eflfort of speaking. - 

On the 17th of March, the House of Lords affirmed the 
judgment disfranchising Dundee, and this, left him little 
chance, with the committee. << The Qhanoellor has affirmed 
Dundee. Sa that card is lost, and we are all the worse 
for the committee. I think things look ominous on the 
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irbole with me ; and I hare little other comfort than that 
I always anticipated a bad result, and went into the mat- 
ter deliberately, and with my mind made up to the worst. 
I only hope I shall not be found frivolous, and yezatious, 
and saddled with the enemy's costs, and that I shall escape 
disqualification by bribery." — (To me, 17th March, 1834.) 
He soon struck his colours, and was unseated. << Ruther- 
furd, I believe, has told you the tragic history of my com* 
mittee. I bear tiie result, as I am bound to do, manfully; 
chiefly, I believe, because I foresaw the likelihood of it 
from the hour that I first entered on m^ canvass, and 
have never much expected any thing else. It is plain, 
however, that it will never do to make a poor Scotch law- 
yer pay his own way into parliament three times in oiie 
year."— (To me, 28th March, 1881.) 

Lord Fitzwilliam let him have his burgh of Malton ; for 
which he was elected on the 6th of April. His journey 
there was without Mrs. Jeffrey and his daughter, and there- 
fore it seems to have made him pensive. <« Here I am, 
near halfway to Edinburgh, and yet not on my way to 
Edinburgh! Oh! this lovely view on the Tiome road 
brings that home so painfully before me, and gives such a 
pull at the heart, that it requires all admonitions of duty 
and ambition, and everything, to prevent me from running 
on desperately down a steep place, and landing at Craig- 
crook. I left town yesterday early, and got to- Lord Mil- 
ton's to dinner, where I $tayed till this morning ; a very 
fine old place, and a niost agreeable family of the quiet, 
natural, benevolent English aristocracy. I am afraid we 
have nothing of the sort in Scotland, and yet in Englancl 
I could rather say it is the most common character of the 
first rank. I am on my road, you are aware, for Malton, 
where I shall be at mid-day to-morrow ; and I hope elected 
on, Wednesday or Thursday. I must actually visit six hun«* 
dred people, it seems, and go to the open market-place on 
a staid horse, and make a discourse from the saddle, under 
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the canopy of heaven, ^ram or fair weather.. This is 
penalty enough, I think, without having to pay ^£500 for 
feeding this punctilious constituency." "It has been a 
long lonely day, and I feel something ilesolate in the soli- 
tude of mine inn. It was very bright and cheery, however, 
and the green hedges and fields full of bleating lambs 
were soothing after the long fever of London; I have not 
had so much time to recollect myself since I left home.' 't^ 
{To me. Ferrybridge, 6th April, 1881,} 

He was elected on the 6th of A^ril, but within a fortnight 
Parliament was dissolved. This event was the consequcQce 
of ministers, after a debate of two nights, being in a mino^ 
rity of about eight, on a motion by General Gascoigne, that 
the number of the members of the House of Commons be 
not diminished, Jefifrey never spoke so indignantly as he 
did against the conduct of most of the Scotch members on 
this occasion. If the fAen^ existing number of the members 
could not be diminished, no more members could be gained 
for Scotland or Ireland; and the representatives of these 
countries were warned *^ emphatically*' by government, that, 
by supporting this motion they extinguished all hope of ob- 
taining their additional members. '^Ireland (Jeffrey writes) 
was far more true to duty," but the opposition Scotch mem- 
bers all voted for the motion^ « and in fact decided the 
question." The view of these persons was, that throwing 
the Beform Bill out, was, in their opinion, more important 
than obtaining more men^bers for Scotland, and this does 
not seem very unreasonable. But Jeffrey is aixxious that 
their ~^^ unspeaJsabte baseneBs should be known and pro- 
claimed in Scotland ;" and I mention this as almost the 
solitary, but rather a refreshing exception to the usual 
gentleness of his political malediction. 

After mentioning the plots and speculations connected 
with the sudden close of the attempt to work reform out 
of the unreformed Parliament, he says : <« It was a beauti- 
ful, rosy, dead cabn morning, whep we broke up a little 
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l^efore fire to-day ; and I took three penstye turns .along 
the Bolitade of Westminster Bridge ; admiring the sharp 
clea^ess of St, Paal's, and all the city spires soaring np 
in a cloudless sk j, the orange red light that was beginning 
to play on the trees of the Abbey, and the old windows af 
the speaker's house, and the flat, green mist of the riyer 
floating upon a few lazy hulks on the tide, and moving low 
u^der the arches. It was a curious contrast with the long 
previous imprisonment in the stifling roaring House, amidst 
dying candles, and every sort of exhalation/'-^To Mr. 
Thos. Thomson, 20th April, 1831.) 

Parliament was prorogued on the 22d of April, << after a 
scene of bellowing, and. roaring, and gnashing of teeth, on 
the part of the adversary, in bpth Bouses, which it was 
almost frightful to look at," and next day it was dissolved. 

He was naturally ambitious to represent his native city^^ 
But believing it to be hopeless under the system then ex- 
isting, be would not have made the attempt, had it nof 
been that, without his knowledge, a canvass was begun for 
him, which he did not think it proper to resist. Its result 
was perfectly descriptive of what was formerly called elec- 
tion in this country. His opponent was a very respectable 
gentleman called Dundas, in whose favour, however, I be- 
lieve that no body beyond the town*CQuncil, came publicly 
forward. Almost all the public bodies petitioned the coun^ 
pil in favour of Jeffrey, and a petition to the same efiect 
was voted at a public meeting of the. inhabitants, on a 
Saturday, about three o'clock ; which petition was signed 
by next Monday evening by about 17,400 persons. On 
the succeeding day, being Tuesday, the 3d of May, 1831, 
the thirty-one or thiyty-two individuals composing th# 
town-council met in a room, to choose the member. They 
began by reading all these applications; and then, by a 
patgority of seventeen to fourteen, elected Mr. Dundas* 
This was the last general election at which any Scotch 
town-council had it in its power to perform the elective farce. 
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He Iras ohoseu for Malton again toward the beginning 
of June. / 

Being blamed, a little after this, bj some who did not 
duly consider, his situation, for want of decision, and for 
conceding too muc^ to artfiii opponents, he defended him* 
self by saying, <^ A thousand thanks for your hints as to my 
infirmities. You might have made them twice as bad with 
perfect safety. I am rather afraid to promise amendment^ 
but I boldly promise never to be moved to any thing but 
gratitude by having the course of amendment pointed out 
to me," f< When the decision rests with myself, I ought 
probably to be more prompt and decided. - But when I 
have iia i^ubstance only to propose and report for others, I 
rather think that I ought to hear all, and discuss with all* 
And I know that many people have complained that I do 
not discuss enough, and that I am too peremptory and in* 
tractable, and I have even received hints to this effect froQi 
the minority, to ^om the dissatisfied have carried their 
feupplicatione." "It is very well for you and — — — to 
say that you adhere to the original arrangement of the 
biU, and that all the objections to it are nonsense. I must 
hear and discuss all those objections, and I cannot say to 
the minority that they are nonsense, for they are very 
much moved by them, and want me to obviate them by 
more decisive arguments than can always be produced*"--— 
(To me, 23d June, 1831.) ^ 

Notwithstanding all this, the scold was not ill deserved. 
His own constant sincerity and reasonableness made him 
always incredulous of the opposite quaUties in others ; and 
hence his having more charity for cunning enemies than 
toleration for honest friends, wasaji infirmity that too often 
beset him/ • 

On the Ist of July, 18S1, he brought in the Scotch 
Beform Bill, << with a very few words of explanation. I 
was strictly enjoined to avoid going into any discussion, 
and indeed had a written order from — to move for 
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leave mthout saying a single w&rdy — (To me, 2d Julj, 
1831.) 

Politioally the two bills were the same. Thej differed 
only in phraseology and machinery. Bat there was a short 
period daring the preparation of the Scotch onCy when there 
was an imagination of making oar franchise higher by five, 
or even by ten pounds than that for England, which was 
supported by some of the leading reformers in this countryi 
and a fifteen-pound franchise had, at one time, the coan- 
tenaneo even of the Lord- Advocate. This was not becaase 
he or they thought the English ten-pound qualification too 
low ; but because they thought that raising it for Scotland 
would facilitate the passing of the Scotch bill, and that, for 
this country, a fifty, or even a hundred-poand franchise 
was at least better than none. They were wrong even in 
this view, which was vehemently resisted by others, and by 
none with more effective vigour than by Sir John H. Dal* 
rymple ;* and government settled the matter on the prin- 
ciple that the franchise must, in this respect, be the same 
in both kingdoms. 

Giving an account of the second night's debate on the 
second reading of the English bill, he says : << No division 
last night, as I predicted, and not a very striking debate. 
A curious series of prepared speeches, by men who do not 
speak regularly, and/ar better expressed than nine-tenths 
of the good speeches, but languid and ineffcient from the 
air of preparation, and the want of nature and aath<mty 
with which they were spoken. There was but one excep- 
tion, and it was a brilliant one. I mean MaeavjAyy who 
surpassed his former appearance in closeness, fire, and 
vigour, and very much improved the effect of it by a more 
steady and graceful delivery. It was prodigiously cheered, 
as it deserved, and I think puts him clearly at the head of 
the great speakers, if not the debaters, of the House.'' 

* Now Earl of Stfcir. 
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•u I once meant to hav« said something, bat I now think it 
impossible. Besides, Mackintosh and Macaulay have 
taketi all my ideas, and I cannot stoop to reclaim them; 
but we flhall tiee. It is very hot, though viety beautiful ; 
and woul4 be the most delicious weather in the world at 
Craigcrook, or Loch Lomond, to which last region J wan- 
der oftenest in my dreams. We have not been very dissi- 
pated lately. We were at a grand party at the Staffo^ds' 
the other night, and I have had two or three more cabinet 
dinners. The most agreeable are Lord Grey's, whore 
there arei always ladies, and we were very gay there last 
Sunday. I am still as much in love with Althorpe and 
most of his colleaguesi as ever, and feel proud and delighted 
witk their frankness, cheerfulness, and sweet-blooded coti* 
rage."-i-(To me, 6th July, ISSl.) 

He frequently met with Mr, Wordsworth this spring; 
and as some people fancy that he had a rude uhkindness 
toward all the Lakers^it is prope!r to mention that Words- 
Wofth and he, whenever they happened to be in each 
other's company, were apparently friends. There was Cer- 
tainly no want of friendly feeling on [Jeffrey's part ; nor, 
it ia to be hoped, On Mr. Wordsworth's, though possibly it 
was somewhat chilled by the recollection of what he may 
have supposed to be past injustice. But if he had any 
such thoughts, he had too much kindness and politeness to 
sliow them. In a letter to Mrs. Echersall, (27th March, 
1881,) JeStej says : << I dined yesterday at Mackintosh's^ 
with Words worthy the poet, and Shiel, the Irish orator, 
and several othier remarkable petsonii. Wordsworth and I 
were great friends. He and Empson and I stayed two good 
hours after everybody else liad gone, and did not come 
home till near two." Giving an account of the same 
meeting in another letter, he says : "Did I tell you that I / 
met Wordsworth at Mackintosh's last week, and talked \ 
with him in a party of four till two in the morning ? He v 
is not in the very least Lakish now, or even in any degree ) 
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poetical, but rather a hard and a sensible worldly sort of 
a man. ''—(To me, 80th March, 1881.) 

Nobody seems to have struck him with such admiration^ 
as Lord Althorpe. «< There is something to me quite de* 
lightf ul in his calm, clumsy, courageous, immutable probity 
and well-meaning, and it seems to have a charm forevery** 
body. V— (To me, 18th February, 1831.) 

He refreshed himself during these turmoils by as many 
retreats to the eountij^ as he could make. » I am just 
going to a conformance with Melbourne at the Homie Office, 
which has forced me to give up the refreshment of a rural 
day at Oreenwich, which I had promised myself, and for 
the sake of which I had declined all engagements this 
Saturday. ^ But he has maliciously named four o!clock, 
and cut through all our innocent schemes. Thesct are the 
things which give one most the feeling.^f bondage." — (To 
me, 16th July, 1831.) 

He spoke on one of the stages of the bill on the 15th 
of July, 1881. « I spoke a little last night, but my voice 
was too weak for so full and stiri-ing a House. I have 
always said that I Was most afraid of that infirmity ; and 
unless^they are unusually quiet, I i^m aware that I cannot 
make myself generally heard ; which is very provoking."— 
(To me, 16tb July, 1831.) 

In September^ 1831, he moved the second reading of the 
Scotch Bill in a speech which I heard, and I was not struck 
wHh any vocal deficiency; but the Hous^, to be sure, was 
perfectly quiet. ^ It was an excellent speech, and very well 
i^eceived. But he was plainly under great restraint, and, 
except in sense and clearness, it was little, calculated to 
give strangers any Hes, of his powers. 

He began to suffer soon after this from an attack, which 
confined him for several weeks, and required a painful ope* 
ration. ^* Tell - — ■ — that I am no better, but tliat I bear 
my sufferings like a lamb, though I cannot hdp bleating • 
little now and then. I have lost quantities of blood, and a 
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good deal of flesh, and all to no parpo&e, and havQ isome 
to the creed that continual pain id a far worse evil than a 
bad conscieneCy a bad character, or even disappointment 
in love ; to say nothing of thei more ideal ilb of a bad 
gOYernment, a bad climate, or an empty purse. I beg the 
aid of jour prayers^ and am always yours affectionately." 
^To me, 8d October, 1831.) 

Yet even in this situation, his humanity alarmed hhn 
for the consequences of the bill being thrown out by the 
Peers. "For God's sake keep the people quiet in Scot- 
land.^ I have written edifying letter? to the sherifia erf the 
manufacturing counties,^ and some additional troops have, 
on my earned request^ been sent among us. Nothing in 
the world would do suc^h fatal mischief as riot and violence, 
endings as it now must do, in lavish bloodshed — from which 
my soul recoils. I am suffering more pain than I could 
wish to an anti-reformer." «I am very much reduced iit 
flesh and strength; but feeling my head and my heart 
whole enough in my intervals of pain* It has been a 
sharp martyrdom ; but it is shabby in me disturbing my 
kind friends so much about it, and the expressions in your 
letter make me almost scorn myself for distressing yeu. 
It is far more cheering to mie to think of you, gay and 
comfortable^ than even for a moment sad on my account." 
—(To me, ISth October, 1881.) 

Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of October ; but 
he wais too ill to come home, and in the beginning of 
November went to Wimbledon. I advised him to apply 
his leisure on various Scotch matters which seemed to re- 
quire legislation. The principal of these were the Poor 
Law, Education, the Law of Evidence, and the Police. He 
was not disposed, however, to meddle with more than he 
had already on hand — especially <*as the misfortune iSj 
that government will not take the ttouble to understand 
any thing merely Scotch, and is therefore never cordial 
nor resolute."— (1st November, 1831.) Every one of 

82 
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these matters has been operated upon by Parliament 
since. 

«.I am delighted with this place, (Wimbledon.) It is much 
colder than London^ bat dry and bright Fine old trees, 
skirting a bright green common, in tnfts and masses ; some 
shining ponds glistening in the tnrf ; a boundless horizon, 
with the Richmond woods on one side, and the Surrey hills 
on the other ; a gay but quiet yfllage, sinking into the 
wood, and a garland of large shady villas sweeping in a 
fiill crescent rojond a broad bay of the common ; a nice, 
dry, airy house ; with a garden of smooth turf and broad 
gravel walks, backed up with evergreens, and thick wood. 
I have brought a good store of books, and read with vora- 
cious delight. I am even voracious at dinner ; and have 
my carriage and horses. In short, if it were not for that 
old pain, which is the devil and Satan, I should be very 
happy, and by God's grace I hope to get the mastery over 
it in due time. Mrs. J. and Charley (his daughter) are in 
ecstasy at having at last escaped from that stifling noisy 
London ; and run about like your boys at Bonaly in the 
first days of vacation." — (To me, 4th November, 1831.) 

Parliament met again early in liecember. On the 17th 
df that month, ministers had a great majority on the 
second reading of the biU. << The debate on the whole, 
was not interesting. — ^ made a most impertinent, 
unfair, and petulant speech, but with passages of great 
cleverness. Macaolay made, I think, the best he has 
y^t delivered ; the most condensed at least, and with the 
greatest weight of matter. It contained the only argu- 
ment, indeed, to which any of the speakers who followed 
him applied themselves. There was a very running fire 
of small calibres, all the early part of yesterday. But 
there were, in the end, three remarkable speeches, — ^first, a 
mild, clear, authoritative vindication of the measure^ upon 
broad grounds, and in answer to general imputations, by 
Lord John Russell ; delivered with a louder voice, and more 
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decided liEianBer than usual with him. Next a magnificent, 
spirited, and mpst eloquent speech by Stanley — chiefly in 
Ca^tigation of < — ^, whom he trampled in the dirt, but ecu* 
tftiining also a beautiful and spirited vindication of the; 
whole principleVand object of Reform. This was by far 
the best speech I have heard from Stanley, and I fancy 
much the best he has ever mi^de» It was the best,, too, I 
must own, in the debate ; for, though Macaulay'sf was mprd 
logical an^d full of thought, this was more easy, spirited, 
and graceful. The last was PeeFs, which, though remarka-t 
ble, w^ not good," &c. — (To me.) 

In a few days after this hie thought himself almost suffi- 
ciently Tewarded for having taken office, by the power 
which it gave him of obtaining one of the principal clerk- 
ships in the Ootirt of Session for George Joseph Bell. He^ 
would have made him a judge if there had been a vacancy;; 
and certainly no man hadjever a stronger claim, >so far^as 
such claims depend on eminent fitness, than Mr. Bell had 
for a seat on that bench, which his great legal work had 
been instructing and directing for above thirty years.. 

Jeffrey wrote something in jest, to Lord Holland, who 
was going to visit the king at Brighton, about the Scotch 
and the year 1745. In a few -days he saw his lord^p 
after his return. << He says he jwon five-and-si^pence from 
the king at ctibbage, and was sent to bed at eleven o/ clock. 
Oan you conceive any thing more innocent or primitive? 
a king playing eagerly for sixpences! He tells me he 
also r^ad to his majesty the letter I wrote him about a 
neyf rebellion ia Scotland, if the bills were uot passed, and 
with very good effect. The king condescended to observe 
that there was a ScoUickrh, in the letter, viz : *the use of 
- the word misgive for fail or miscarry ^ which I do not think 
a Sootticism; but who will dispute with a king I For all 
this we are not easy."— (To me, 2d Feb., 1882.) 

He met Talleyrand at HoUaiid House, and gives this 
account of him ; (^ He is more natural, plain, and reasour 
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able, than I had expected; a grea-t deal of thi^ repose of 
high breeding and old age, with a mild and beneyoleQtman* 
ner, and great calmness of speech, rather than the sharpy 
caustic,' cntting speech of a practised utterer oC ^nf moU* 
He spoke a great deal of old times and old persons, the 
court of Louis XYI. when Dauphin, his coronation, Vol^ 
taife, Malsherbe, Turgot; with traditional anecdotes of 
Massillon and Bossuet, and many women of these days,^ 
whose names I have forgotten, and a good deal of diplo^ 
matic anecdote, altogether very pleasing ahd easy* H« 
did not eat mugh, nor talk much shout eating, except only 
that he inquired very earnestly into the nature of eoeh/-^ 
&eHe,* and wished much to know whether prunes ner^ 
essential. He settled at last that they should be boiled in 
the soup, but not brought up in it. He drank little but 
iced water."— (To me, 5th Feb., 1882.) 

The following is part of his account of the second read* 
ing of the Reform Bill in the Lords^ (14th April, 1882:) 
« As I did not get to bed till near eight this morning, (and 
was out again at eleven,) after fourteen hours starving in 
the Lords, you cannot expect a long or a lively letter from 
ine. Ton will see we had a majority of nine, being one 
more than anybody can account for. The debate was n^t 
very brilliant, but got, in its latter stage, excessively inte^ 
resting. The Chancellor, more tran<]|iiil and less offensive 
than usual, but i&ot at all languid, and in very good voice 
throughout, chiefly correcting false representations, dispel* 
ling vain terrors, and arranging and soothing^ Lyndhurst's 
by far the cleverest and mo^t dangerous speech against us 
in the debate, and very well spoken. Lord Grey's reply, 
on the whole, admirable; in tone and spirit perfect, and, 
considering his age and the trmef, really astonishing. He 
spoke near an hour and a half, after fiveo'cloek, from the 
kindling dawn into full sunlight, and I think with great 

* J 
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* A Scotch soup. 
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effect. The sspeet of the House was very strikiag through 
the whole night, very fuU, and, 6a the whole> stitl and 
solemn^ (hut for the row with Durham and Phillpots, whioh 
ended in the merijted exposure of the ktter.V The whole 
throne and the space around it clustered over -With 100 
members of our House, and the dpaoe belowtho bar (which, 
since the galleries which are constructed over the grand 
entranoe, is also left entirely for us) nearly fifled With 200 
more, ranged in a standing row of three deep along the 
bar, another' sitting on the ground against the wall, and 
the space between oorered with moritig and sitting figures 
in all directions, widi twenty or thirty clamberbg en the 
railings, and perched up by the doorways* B^ween four 
and five, when the daylight began to 4»hed it9 blue beans 
across the red candlelight, the scene was very picturesque, 
from the singular grouping of forty or fifty ef us sprawling on 
.the floor, awake and asleep^ in aUia^aginable attitudes, and 
^th all sorts pf expressions and wrappings. * Taung Cad^ 
boUf' who chose to try how he could sleep ttanJUngy jt^mmed 
in a comer, fell flat down over two prostrate Irishmen on 
the floor. With a noise that made us all start, but no mia^ 
chief was done, ^e candles had been reiiiewed before 
dawn, and blazed oh after the siQi icame fairly in at the 
high windows, and produced a strange, bat rather grand 
effect on the red draperies and fmmiture, and dtisky tapes- 
try on the wa&s. Heaven knows what irill beeonve of it.*^ 
(To me, 14th April, 1882.) 

The bfll was tlnrown out by the Peers in May. This led 
to a resignation of ministry, which wa^ thus announced to 
me, (9th May, 18% :) <« Well, my dear €., we are $11 out! 
and so ends the first act of our 4»omedy. God grant thai 
it may not fall too soon into the tragic vein. The fact is not 
gaierally known yet, (I am now writing to yon abovt noon ;) 
hat it is surmised, and before six o'clods it will be an* 
nounced in Parliament. I went to Althorpe at ten p'cloek 
to ask, and had a characteristic scene with that most honest, 
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frank, true, and stout-hearted of all God's creatnreB. He 
had not come down-stairs, and Iiras led np to his dressing- 
room, where I found him sittmg on a stool, in a dark duffle 
dressing-gown, with his arms (very rough and hairy) bare 
abov0 the elbows, and his beard half shaved, and half 
^taring through the lather, with a desperate razor in one 
hand, ^nd a great soap-brush in the other. He gave me 
the loose finger of the brush hand, and With the usual twin- 
kle of his bright eye and radiant smile, he said : < Yojii 
need not be anxious about your Scotch bill for to-night, for 
I have the pleasure to tell you, v>e are na longer hu Ma- 
jesty's MinisUr$.' It is idle to speculate on the coming 
events ; though events will come» and offences too, and wo 
most probably to those through whom they come^ Nor is 
it much wiser to look backward now, except for the conso- 
lation of not. having, at all events, been shabby or merce- 
nary, and the other comfort (for it is really one now) of 
never having been sanguine. In the mean time, do 
what you can to he^ pe^ce^ and with your last official 
breath exhort and conjure lovers of liberty to 1^ lovers of 
order and tolerance. I tremble for Scotland, ai^d think 
^hece is greater hazard there than in any other quarter." 

In this horror of popular commotion, and anticipating 
the formation of a government resolved to dissolve, and. 
not to reform, he draws the following picture: << It will 
only require twelve or fifteen desperate men to be got to* 
gether in a room— a Chancellor and Home Secretary to be 
created — a commis4on made for proroguing Parliament at 
two o'clock, and a proclamation for dissolving it for the 
Evening Qazette-r-an insulting answer proposed to the ad.- 
dress of the Commons — tLni the country is on fire before 
Sunday morning ; ay— inextinguisha^e fire, though blood 
should be poured out on it like water ! Then would follow 
the dispetsion of unions and meetings, and petitions by 
Boldiery ; and vindictive burnings ; and massacres of anti* 
refbrmeirs, in all the. maipiufacturing districts ; and summary 
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arrests of tneii accused of sedition and treason ; and shoals 
of persecutions for libels, followed by triumphant acquit- 
tals, and elections, carried through amidst sanguinary 
tumults, and finally, a House of Commons returned to put 
down jihat brutal administration, but too late to stay the 
torretit it had created. There is a scene for you ! !'*-^(To 
me, 17th May, 1832.) 

To those who think the loss pf political power the great- 
est of all misfortunes, the following account of one man's 
resignation under that calamity may be uaeful: <(Lord 
Althorpe has gone through all this with his characteristic 
cheerfulness and courage. The day after the resignation 
he spent in a great sale garden^ choosing and buying flow- 
ers, and qame home with five great packages in his carriage, 
devoting the evening to studying where they should be 
planted in his garden at Althorpe, and writing directions 
and drawing plans for their arrangement. And when they 
came to summon him to a council on the duke's giving in, 
he was found in a closet with a groom, busy oiling the locks 
of his fowling-pieces, and lamenting the decay into wliicb 
they had fallbn during his ministry." — (To me, 2l8t May, 
1882.) . 

Ministry being replaced within a week, he proceeded 
with the Scotch bill ; but <<my reason for speaking little 
is, that, I have no voice to insure a hearing; and, to-day, 
I am sorry to say that it is worse than usual, which, as I 
must go ion with my Reform Bill, is very provoking/'— 
(2l8t May, 1832.) However, it seems that no voice was 
quite sufficient, because << Lord Althorpe desired me to say 
nothing at moving (the second reading)^ and, as there was 
to be no division, he said it was not regular to reply."' — 
(22d May, 1832.) 

A personal, and political, an^ well-qualified friend of his 
own being a candidate for a chair in one of our colleges, 

he says, (4th June,^ 1832;) "Unless ^ sends good 

medical credentials) he certainly will not be appointed* I 
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have had some talk witir Lord Melbourne aboat ft, who 
saysf that to job a teaching chair in a great medical school 
would be d'kgraeefuly and that he will not giro it to anj 
man beeaaso he is a Whig, unless he be the best^ or among 
the best, in all resj^ects; and wlio shall say otherwise ?'* 

The Scotch bill passed the Commons abont midnight on 
the 27th of June, 1832. 

This did not end his anxieties, bat it greatly reliered 
themi It left little beyond the general principles of the 
measure to be dhcussed, and this was virtually settled by 
the English case; though there were some persons, and 
eren in high places, who wished to plrotract the struggle, 
en the curious ground, that though the representation of 
England had been reformed, that of Scotland had better 
continue as it waSi But this could not disturb hdm, and 
the intrigues, a&d discussions, and wranglings that had 
agitated the preceding eight months, were virtually at an 
end. Being the officiial manager of the m^sure, he, like 
every bne else in that position, had to resist the most opy 
posite proposals, both from friendly and from hostile quar- 
ters, and was blamed accordingly. For example, he was 
loudly condemned for leaving each of the two adjoining 
shires of Peebles and Selkirk, jone with about 12,000, and . 
the oth^r with ^bout 8000 inhabitants, with a member, and 
for giving only one member to Orkney^and Shetland-ji^nt- 
ly, these two islands being separated by one hundred miles 
ef tempesttious sea, and the people in each amounting to 
above thirty thousand. And still more wildly :ws.s he 
attacked for having introduced^ a members'* qualification 
clause, which was^ a novelty in this country, into the Scotch 
bill, But the truth is, and this was explained, uselessly at 
the time, that he opposed all these provisions. The quali- 
fication clause, indeed, which at first apjplied to towns as 
well a^ shires, be resisted almost to the extent of resigning ; 
and when this part of the statute was altered. Lord Al- 
thorpe stated in the Houiie, that (<he took blame to him&elf 
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for not liaving h&d xnore regard to tbe advice and media- 
tion of the Lord-Advocate/' Hmj f in^lar ^^^^^plei migb^ 
be given."^ They are common to all men in his poiitton^ 

His reflectiona on getting the measure through the Comr 
mona were theso: << Jt ig odd how strangely I f&U iia I 
walked home alone la9t night aftc^r all was over# Inetead 
of being elated or reliered) I could not h^p feeling ^ deep 
depression and sadness, and I rather think I dropi^ed i^ 
tear or two, as I pstused to interrogate my o'lm iee^ngs in 
St. James's Square. I cannot very well e;(plain this, but 4 
sense of the littleness and vanity evei^ of those great eon* 
tentions was uppermost in my mind. Z have ever sinee 
had A most intense longing to get home, and. when $o many 
of my fellow members now think themselves free, i^nd are 
preparing to set off to-morrow or next d^ky, it seems pe* 
euliarly hard on me to be chained fot two or three weeks 
longer* I trust, however, it will be no more, and then I 
shall have some summer to enjoy yet^ I hunge)^ and thirst 
for another view of Loch Lomond and my Highlfrnd^, and 
hope to meet you at Glenfinnartf before grouse has become 
common. Do for. me what you can with the oitizens, and 
let me Jiinow what is wanted cin my patrt.'^--^(TQ me, 2Sth 
Jun«,1832L) 

The bill pjEussed the Lords on the 12(b of ^uly. On 
ooming from a long night's work in the Commons that day, 
this scene was presented: ^ It was a mo9t Ipvely, ir^rin, 
rosy, dead calm morning, when we broke up ; and the per^ 
feet reflection of all the towers and trees on the water, with 
the fresh, crisp solidity of the unmoving foliage m that 
glorious metallic light, made up Si magnificent scene/'-^ 
(To me, lath July, 1832.) 

At the eleventh hour, and when on the very eve of the 

* A Scandinavian put forth, a fierce pamphlet which flieemed to be di-r 
rected chiefly against the atrocity of his native Shetland. being coUed 
Zetland in the biU. 

t Where Lord Fulierton was Uying. 
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royal assent, bis patience was severely tried by tbe fancied 
disooveries of eager and captions friends, wbo pretended to 
groan over tbe bill, and to predict its entire failure, because 
tbeir new and confident nonsense bad not been foreseen 
and provided against. << Certainly tbere is an alacrity in 
faultfinding among some of our friends, wbicb, but for tbe 
actual experience of it, I should not bave tbougbt possible; 
and tben so fierce, and conceited, and infallible. I do not 
know two Bucb provoking, wrong-beaded, tinmanageable 

fools, as tbe said ^ and ; and wisb to God tbey 

would kill eacb other, and deliver ns from tbe intolerable 
plague of their counsels." 

The lamented illness of Sir Walter S'cott, who wad not 
in a condition either to act as SherifT of Selkirkshire, under 
the Reform Bill, or to appoint a substitute, or to resign, 
made it necessary to pass a statute enabling the crown to 
appoint an interim sheriff to act during bis incapacity. 
This was all arranged with Sir Walter's firiends ; and no 
one who knew Jeffrey could doubt the affectionate tender- 
ness with which he would perform the sad duty of moving 
the bill. Nevertheless, it has been «aid that he was actu^ 
ated by a desire to bave an office to give away! Mr. 
Lockhart has explained the true facts, as the best answer 
to « a statement highly unjust and injurious;^* and adds, 
thut when << Mr. Jeffrey introduced his bill in the House 
of Commons, he used language so graceful and touching, 
that both Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Croker went across the 
House to thank him cordially for it."-— (Life of Scott, 
chap. 83.) 

Parliament having adjourned with a view to dissolution, 
he proceeded homeward. « It is beautiful weather, only too 
hot. I hope to dine in tbe cool groves of Roebampton with 
tbe Mintos to-morrow, and then turn my face to the fresh 
air of the north. Tbere is a spring and a bracing in tbe 
very tbougbt of it." « And so ends the chronicle of this 
session, ever memorable, and destined, I trust, to be of 
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blessed memory to all future generations, 4;hough it closes 
in tears, and amidst signs of timesirhich are big witb aniiety 
and alarm."— (To me, lOth August, 1832») « A lovely 
day ; and I feel that I shall revi^ when I meet the bracing 
air of the north. Tet there is some pang in- leaving o!Qe*^s 
house of a year ; and the loneliness of London and its out- 
skirts has rather a melancholy air this morning. "^12th 
August, 1882.) 

He came here in the middle of August, 1882, and re- 
mained till Parliament met agidn in February^ 1833. His 
chief object now was, to be returned to the first Reformed 
Parliament by his native city. But even this ambition did 
not fire him, as it would have done some excited candidates. 

u : — annoys me by stating that I should not lose a 

moment in aoming down to canvass. Now, first, I cannot 
possibly stir till our bill is through the Lords, as well as 
the Commons; there being no one man on our side who 
knowfi any thing of the history or detail of the measure, or 
could give any explanation as to many points liable enough 
to be ndsunderstood, and even, I fear, rashly abandoned. 
In the next place, I have the greatest horror, if I were 
even free, to move at such a call, at the idea of running 
about begging the votes of 10,000 or 12,000 people, and 
counterfeiting great pride and eagerness, when all the time 
I would give a good round sum to be honourably rid of the 
House. And lastly, as I stand solely from public necessity, 
and to oblige or obey my political friends cm the spot, I 
do think it reasonable that they should arrange, and take 
the charge of the canvass for me, being a thing for which 
I have no manner of genius or stomach at the present mo- 
ment. I hope this will not appear unreasonable or selfish. 
It may show more indifference on the subject than would 
be wise to confess to electors, but not a bit more, nor, in- 
deed, half so much as I feel. I do not find it is expected 
that I should put forth either a profession of faith or an 
humble supplication for. support. Nor, on the other hand^ 
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do I hear of any requisition or . invitation proposed to be 
addressed to me« But upon all thiat, I put myself iu your 
hands, and give you pow^r either to address the electors ia 
nay nai^e, or to intimate^ in answer to any requisition^ that 
I am willing to be indebted to their support," &o. &c< Hui 
associate in this object was the Hon. Jam^ Abercrombie^ 
who. for many years had so identified himself with the 
cause of his countrymen, that long before popular election 
was introducedi h<B used to be described as the representa^ 
tive, not of the city, but of the citizens. No seledtion by 
the constituents could be more natural* Ever since the old 
bondage had begun to i^elax, he had warmly and steadily 
supported the people in all their reasonable efforts ; and 
they who know those matters best will be the readiest to 
attest that| without his sagacity and firmness^ his influence 
and parliamentary experiencei and his earnest desire to 
improve the condition of his countrymen; many of their 
strongest claims would have been ?rithout a practical ad- 
viser in London. 

He and Jeffrey received a. requisition to let themselves 
be put in nominatioui signed by about 1200 elect<>rs. They 
con^sentedy and went through the usual process of itddress- 
ing^eetings of the constituents, and of seeing and confer- 
ring with the district leaders. vThese things have become 
common since; but this was the first time that the people 
had ever exercised the elective franchise; and the novelty 
of the proceeditigs gave them an interest th^ can never be 
felt again. People stared at the very sight of the hustings ; 
all from curiosity, many with delight, some with unaffected 
horror. One party saw, in these few rare planks, the ful- 
filment of a vision long cherished ; another the end of a sys- 
tem which they had hopied to perpetuate* The nomination 
was on the 17th of Decemberi 1832, the declarattion of the 
poll upon the 19th. Their opponent on the Tory side was 
a most excellent gentlei^an, Mr. Forbeis Blair, a banker. 
The resuU was, that 4058 voted for Jeffrej^ 3865 for Mr. 



Abercrombie, 1619 for Mr. Blair. It is due to the elect- 
ors to state, that the fir^ two were feta)^ed free of ex* 
pense. 

It was in conBection with these proceedings that he first 
got well acquainted with the late Sir Thomas Laudef , who 
had left his most beantiful place on the river Findhom, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1831. His popular qualities made 
him a raluable ally in an election^ but it was for higher 
excellences that Jeffrey adhered to him. He was one of 
the most atscomplished of country gentlemen. Few men, 
not bred to any regular profession, (for his soldiership was 
very short,) could have distinguished themselves in such a 
variety of ways as he could, if he had chosen.. He did 
enough to attest his capacity both for science and for art ; 
and some of his works of fiction would have made more 
permanent impressions than they have done, had they not 
appeared in the immediate blaze of those of SQott. His 
Account of the ^< Great Floods of August, 1829, in the pro- 
vince of Moray and adjoining districts," is perhaps the 
best description that there is of any British inundation* 
Yet even these powers were apt to be lost sight of by liis 
frioELds, amidat their enjoyment of his worth and amiable 
g»yety: 

Jeffrey remained here from August, 18S2, till February, 
1883, when he was obliged to return to Parliament ; and' 
at no period of his life was lie happier, or with better rea- 
son. Restored health, the society of his natural friends^ 
some truce to ofSlcial annoyance, a slight resumption of his 
professional occupations, and the high position he had 
reached, supplied him with all the sources of rations^ plea- 
sure. 

On Ms way back to Xondon, he says, « I left you aH 
more sadly this time than tho time before; partly, t be- 
lieve, because I had settled more down to my old haMts, 
and partly because Icould not but feel how fast the tide of 
life is ebbing away from us, and how little may remain to 
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be enjoyed after another return, not /or EdJnburgh, but to 
it. No matter, we must all do as we must, and all is said^ 
We are drifting down to rapids at least, if not to an abso* 
lute cataract, and. we must keep our heisids steady. "-^To 
me, from Stevenage, 3d February, 1838.) 

The only friend, besides his wife, daughter, and servai^ts; 
that he took with him, was one he oiften mentions, ^^Poor 
PoUy^'^db gray and'very wise parrot. He was attached to 
all that sort of domestic companions, and submitted to 
much banter on account of the 3oft travelling-basket for 
the little dog Witch, and the large cage for this bird. 
The hearth-rug and the sofa were seldom free of hid 
dumb pets. He was very unwell for above two months 
^after he arrived, in the trachea, and, generally, nearly 
voiceless. 

The reform of the burghs was now the great object, but 
it was far from Superseding other matters ; ^for there were 
endless discussions, and the usual amount of suggestive 
and of obstructive positiveness on all sides, about the. 
Anatomy Bill, Ghtprch Patronage, Sheriffs^ Law Befonn^ 
Edii^burgh Annuity Tax, and many other matters. This 
was natural. The Reform AxA had broken down the dam 
that used to keep back the stream of legislative improve* 
ment. The obstacle was no sooner removed, than griev- 
ances, ^1 said^ however old, to require instant correction, 
started up in every corner, and covered the land with ezr 
halations of reformers. Some of these were reasonable ; 
not the less so that they saw difficulties, and were patient. 
Many, in their enthusiasm and conceit, would hear of no 
doubt ; and had to learn, by fortifying experience, that 
most cases have at the least two sides, and that delay ia 
often the ballast of sound legislation. In the first flush 
of their liberation, every one desirous of distinguishing 
himself by h^i little bit of reform rushed with his project, 
to the Lord- Advocate ; and if he found that government 
or parliament were not to concede in a moment all that 
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he wanted, abused Bis lordship as a changed man. Several 
of these schemes, clear as their promoters thought them, 
have not, after th^ lapse of twenty additional years, been 
settled yet* Meanwhile, though their promoters trWbled 
the official receptacle, they could not subdue his sense of 
duty or his good nature. He heard everybody, and never 
spared himself, but could not help being often amazed at 
the absurdity he had to deal with. 

In the midst of this bustle he did not forget the Specu* 
lative Society; which, and all other such institutions 
within the College, were in gi^at danger from a scandal- 
ous desire on the part of the town-council or its leaders, 
to take all their apartments from them, for the accommo- 
dation of one or two professors. It was fortunate that, at 
this very moment, government was making a grant o^^^ 
about <£lO,l0OO to the magistrates for the College. The 
state of things being explained to Jeffrey, he went to Lord 
Brougham, and says, (10th February, 1838 :) « I have seen 
the Chancellor, and he engages that the grant to the col- 
lege certainly shall not issue, but on condition of the 
Studipsa Juvelitus having accommodation for their socie- 
ties," which they accordingly were allowed to retain. 

He was soon in all the whirl of the place he had gone 

to. "I dined yesterday at Ham with • ^, and Lords 

^ ^ __ ^ and other Tories. To-day I go 

to the Chief Justice's, whom I have scarcely seen ; and to- 
morrow I have hard duty, first to the House of Lords at 
ten, then to the drawing-room at two, then to a dressed 
dinner at Lord Melbourne's at seven, and finally toXady 
Lansdbwne^s at night* The drawing-room is the most 
irksome. But I do well to write to you to-day, though I 
cannot now write any more. Monday, 26th. — Well! I 
have got through the heaviest half of my day's task, hav- 
ing argufied till two, and paraded in the drawing-room till 
near five; a very brilliant and imposing spectacle, and 
more beautiful women than I ever saw together before, and 
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more beauiifullj dressed. But the star of all stars in mj 

ejee is -r y who wants nothing but wings and immor^ 

tality to be an angel. The getting away, as nsnal, was 
tiresome; but, on the whole, I thought the pastime so 
good that I think I shall go to another* We bad a de* 
lightlcd quiet dinner with the Chief Jostioe yesterday, no 
one but Sharpe and Empson. He is full of heart and 
spirits, and we stayed talking till eleven."-^(!ro me, 24th 
February, 1888.) 

The liish Ooerdon Bill gave him the best view he had 
yet obtained of the nature of a eertain class^ of the Irish 
members— ^< without the least sense of shame or honour; 
bold, desperate, and loquacious." — (8d February, 1833.) 
He was always inclined to hope better of O'Gonnell, and 
had a gf eat admiration of his eloquence. << He is a great 
artist. In my opinion indisputably the greatest orator in 
the House; nervous, passionate,' without art or ornament; 
concise, intrepid, terrible; far more in the style of old 
Demosthenic directness and' vehemence, than any thing I 
hare heard in this modem world;. yet often coarse, and 
sometimes tiresome, as Demosthenes was too^ though ven< 
turing far less, and going over far less ground. ''-^To me, 
4th March, 1883.) 

The Bmrgh BiU was moved for on the 12th March, 1833, 
« without any discussion, or next to none; and I shall 
read it a first time, I hope, to-morrow, and a second time 
on Friday, in the same quiet and comfortable way. The 
secret of this is, that we finally arranged to send it,. after 
tiie second reading, to a special committee np*stairs, con* 
sitting of all the twenty-three burgh members for Scotland, 
who may there diseuss and safest at their leisure, and, 
bavii^ so exhausted themselves, will not be much disposed, 
or readily allowed, to bodier about it in the House," — (To 
me, 12th March, 1833.) 

Was it owing to their anticipating this, that, they took 
their own way in the committee ? He seems to have been 
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absolutely worried, not so much by the direct oppofiltion of 
those who were against the measure, as by the restless eon* 
ceit and intolerance of its friends. Every man in eyery 
town thought that this was a matter on which he was entitled 
to speaky and confidently ; and as there was little analogy to 
be atf^cted by it in England, it was not adequately Uken 
charge of by government. It was therefore for more dis* 
tressing to t^e Lord-Adyoeate,^ in whose unassisted hands 
they left it, than the parliamentary reform had been. 
" Our committee— 'I mean , the Scotch burgh committee—- 
goes on as ill as possible, and it is difflcuU to say who be- 
hayes worst." << They chatter, and wrangle, and contra- 
dict, and grow angry, and re^d letters and Extracts from 
blockheads of tow&^clerks, and little fierce agitators ; and 
forgetting that they are members of a great legislature, 
and (some of them) attached to a fur ministry, go on specu- 
lating, and suggesting, and debating, more loosely, crudely, 
and interminably, than a parcel of college youths in the 
first novitiate of disceptation." — (To .me^ 28th March, 
1883.) 

His speculation upon Parliament itself, on^ its rising for 
Easter, is in the same qpirit. <^ The first act of the new 
parliamentary drama will probably end, for « short inter* 
val, on Wednesday ; and I am afraid is not to be looked 
back to with much satisfaction. The friction in the work- 
ing of the marine, and the consequent obstruction of its 
movements, has been much greater than wi^ ever known ; 
and though this may grow less when it has been longer in 
use, as is the ease with all new machines, I am alraid pnri 
of it is owing to the increased number of independent 
movements, and part, perhaps, to the want of the ^Id oiling 
which can no longer be afforded. It is pretty plain, too, 
that thon^ on the great jpo?i^»<^Z questions there b a great 
majority against all extreme opinions, there is a ver;^ 
formidable and unruly mass of crude and perilous doctrines 
upon all the other great interests of society ; and, abov6 
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all) anolt a determination on tbe part of the respectiTe 
doctrinaires to have what they caU a Ml and thorough dis* 
cossion of meritSy and to take no check from indications 
of dislike and disgust on the part of the House, that I fore- 
see we shall have quite as loug and nauseating debates on 
cnrrencjy church reform, East Indies, slayery, property- 
tas^ poor-laws, and other economical topics, as we have had 
upon Ireland ; and, as life and days do not admit of equiva- 
lent prolongations, that we shall make no substantial pro- 
gress in most of them, or in any thing else, although we 
should sit till January ; while the impatient and factious 
movement is hooting, and hissing, and abusing us for not 
regenerating all.things before the middle of June ! This 
is truly our position and practical prospect, which you will 
admit is sufficiently cheering. I often think seriously of 
cutting, and running, (especially if I have a sick ^t,) and 
the only thing that prevents me is the difficulty of deciding 
what to run to, and a sort of epicurean fatalism in my 
creed, which has long made me believe that as we must do 
something^ and suffer something in this uncontrollable 
W(A>ld, it is better to leave Providence to determine what 
it shall be, than to vex one's-self, and increase one's re- 
sponsibility, by trying to alter it."-^(To me, 28th March, 
1838.) 

There are few who have ever~ been engaged in getting 
even friends to co-operate in measures of practical wisdom, 
who will not sympathize with him when he says : << It is 
mortifying and marvellous to find how difficult it is to do 
goody even when one is good-natured, and has neither san- 
guine motives nor sinister views*"-— (28d March, 1833.) \ 

The changes in the midst of which he lived, and the 
general action of new principles, exposed hixa somewhat 
more than usual, perhaps, to the torment of details, for 
whiph, as he could not control them, he should not have 
been held responsible, and which distract any Lord- Advo- 
cate more than tbe higher duties of his place« << The great 
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oppressien to wlucli my oftlee i& subjected is^ not so much 
in this business o£ legislature, as to which the Advocate 
should always be for something, as the endless political 
T€feT&me% and reports upon applications for. places and 
offices, from a compion exciseman up to a supreme jjudge^ 
through all the variations of ministers, schoolmasters, pro- 
fessors, justices of the^ peace, brd-lieutenaats, staff sui^- 
geons, colonies, consuls, king's confectionerG^ ^. &c. > The 
time this occupies, and its infinite irksomeness, is the great 
drawback to the situation ; and it must soQ^r or later be 
relieved of it;"— (To me, 16tli April, 1833^) 

These vexations were not diminished by feeble health, 
made worse by the hay fever., « The weather is very hot 
and beautiftil now. I wisb I were lolling on one of my 
high shady seats at Craigcrook, listening tio the isoothing 
wind among the biranehes. And it is shocking to think 
how much all that scene is disenchanted by its vicinity to my 

constituents. The fleshly presence of , ^ ,* 

by whom I am baited daily, helps, I doubt not, to enliven 
that impression." — (To me, 16feh July, 1883.) He re- 
freshed himself by. substitute iscehes. f^I do take your 
advice, and fly at the end of the week to my wood nymphs. 
We came here last night, eight hours before the Lords had 
read our bill for the second time, and I have been all day 
wandering among the ancient Ihruidical oaks and gigantic 
limes at Moor Park, which is about four miles off, and full 
of grandeur and beauty. What a country this old England 
id ! In a circle of twenty miles from this spot, (leaving out 
London and suburbs,) there Js more old timber and superb 
residences than in all Scotland/ and with so little ostenta- 
tion."— (To me, from Watford, 20th July, 1883,) 

<< It.is sweet weather, and I pine hourly for shades, and 
leisure, and the Doric sounds of my mother tongue ! I 

. I ■ " ' ' i ' ' ii. .... I ^ ; i ■ " ■ .. ■■ •! ■ I I ■ ^ I , M . .1, 1 — \ II .. , 

• All dead ; and most intdlerable, whei^^yer any opinion of tixeire Was 
not instantlj Bubini^d to. 
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read through the Gentle Shepherd the other day at Mai* 
thvs's, and cried plentifoll j OTpr the recoUeotiona it brought 
back to my excited heart I think I am decidedly better^ 
having eat in the House tUl after one this morfiiiig, and 
;iralked home pleasantly at the breaking up. But I shall 
keep to my hermit diet, and shall make a poor figure at 
your symposia, if I do not mend my manners before I come 
among you* Both Honses are dropping their members like 
trees their leaves in antmnn. Town is visibly thinning, 
and begins to have a deserted appearance. It is a merey 
the prorogation is still thought inevitable once a year."-^ 
(To me, 6th Angost, 1888.) 

The prorogation iras now at hand. ^« The waters grow 
shallower, with rather more rapidity." I expressed my 
sorrow for this, as it would prevent my receiving more of 
his letters, which, in joke, I threatened to pablish, to 
whidi he says : << Yon are very kind aboat my letters, but 
if I thought there was the least chance of their ever seeing 
the light, I fear all feelings of kindness would be cancelled* 
I sometimes laugh myself to think what a pictnre of contra*- 
dictions and -rash prophecy they nnist exhibit. The only 
thing I have not to blush for is, that I do not think they 
indicate any base regard to self-interest, or any personal 
malice oi^ vindictiveness. I think we must make a bonfire 
of them the first time we dine qmetly together at a winter 
fireside, if that is ever to be agaia^" — (To ^e, 12th An* 
gust, 1838.) - . 

it Oobbett, and . ■ ■' , and our worthy ■ ■ git)W 
,more radical and outrageous as the session draws to a dose; 
in order, I suppose, that they may go to their constituents 
with. the sweet savour of these offences fresh upon them, to 
com:iteract any odour of reason or moderaiaon that they 
may have contracted in other parts of their course." ^In 
other respects we move rather steadily to our destined goal ; 
and it seems universally thought that the curtain will be 
dropped and the audience dismissed about tiie 27th. . Un* 
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lesa I have bad luck, therefore^ I do Aot see why I should 
not get away on the 24th or 25th. I pant beyond expres- 
sion for two days of absolute and unbroken leisure. If it 
mrere not for my love of beautiful nature and poetry^ my 
heart would have died within me long ago.' I never felt 
before what immeasurable benefactors these same poets are 
to their kinxl, and how large a measure, both of actual 
happiness and prevention of misery, they have imparted 
to the race. I would willingly give up half my fortune^ 
and some little of the fragments of health and bodily en- 
joyment that remain to me, rather than that ShakspearO' 
should not have lived before me. And so Grod bl6ss you.^' 
(To me, 16th August, 1883.) 

The Burgh Bill, in spite of all its perils, (some of them 
not from its open enemies,) was at last safe ; and looking 
baek upon it and the reforni Parliament, he was well en- 
titled to enjoy these reflections: <<If things go right, I 
think I shell move on Sunday or Monday. It makes ine 
start when I think of this asa reality, which I have been 
so long .ocustoo^ed to eherish as a Seam by night and a 
vision only in the day. It is something to have had even 
an official . and accidental connection with two such mea* 
sures as Parliamentary and Burgh Reform ; and if I have 
not made, or had occasion to make, any great splash about 
theiii, I must say I t^ink I have been diligent and prudent 
in my management, as I am sure I have been candid and 
open in every stage of their discussion. I shall never have 
any task of equal importance to perform, and should, be 
well enough pleased if this should be the last that is re^ 
quired of me. Though I like London, and do not dislike 
Parliament by any means, I rathe^r think I have had la^lmost 
enough of them ; and that it would be better for me to re- 
treat to a calmer and less elevated region, and glide thro^igh 
the remaining course of my life in tranquillity. I shall not 
run at once into the embraces of my constituents.'' — (To 
me, 20th August, 1833.) 
8 
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. He left London on the 24th of Aagudt, ftnd, after some 
English visits, reached Craigcrook about the middle of 
September. Within twenty-four hours the eonstiluents 
found him^Ut ; but he << found them not only thoroughly 
limicable, but greatly more reasonable than I expected." 
The autuma and winter vere passed as usual ; and early in 
February he returned to London, *^mtik something of ^a 
helbvy heart and a shrinking spirit, and would rather have 
flown away on a dove's w^gs, and been at rest. But I 
suppose this will come sometime ; and tnean while I take 
it for granted that when I am once in the battle, I shall 
imbibe the spirit of the scene, and foUqw the multitude to 
do evil."— (To Mrs. Craig, 9th February, 1834) He cer- 
tainly did. ^ These pensive aspirations aft^r rest, though 
they occurred in his visionary moments, seldom obstructed 
his practical pursuits. During the three months of this 
residence in London, he wte often in the House of Lords 
professionally, and a great deal in soeiety, but was chiofly 
occupied in the Pouse and ita committers oh various local 
matters, which need n(^ be explained here, and had no re* 
^sUlt. Of these the most important related to the old, and 
vexed, 4nd now useless subject of patrohage in the Church 
of Scotland, on which a committee had been obtained by 
his friend Sir Geoi^ Sindair. While these things were 
going on, a vacancy occimed on the bench of the Court 
of Session, and he beoame a judge« 

« I am no longer in Parliament^fter two hours, and no 
longer Lord- Advocate. A new writ will be moved for 
Edinburgh to<^nigh% on my acceptance of'^offico. I have 
just ti^k^n my last peep into that turbulent, potent, heart*- 
stirring House of Commons, and finished an hour ago the 
last argument Z shall ever deliver from any bar. There is 
^something sad in these finalities, and my present feeling is 
<of that character ; but through this dimness I see a bright 
vision of leisure, reason, and happiness. God bless yo% 
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ever jours. Remember I am, hereafter, only P. J.^ and 
no ftanks."— (To me, 15tli May, 1833.) 

<^( I am BO muoh flattered and condoled with here, that I 
linger too fondly^ But all that &cene will soon pass away 
now, and I ihalthj a,ni bj forget it, as much as I ought 
to forget it/'^Ta me, 23d M^,. 1^84.) . . ^ 

« And so here at last ends our metropolitan correspond- 
ence ! and I really turn my back finally on London, and 
betake myself to the venerable functions of a judge. Z 
wish I hadmOre of the inward vocation to the holy office.. 
But I suppose it will come, and I am quite sure I shall be 
delighted to find myself once more in the midst of my old<^ 
est and truest friends.' In the m^an time I cannot but wish 
that the parting were fairly over^ nor help <u.knowledg>ng 
that it has been, and is attended with pain. I have natii- 
falized here perfectly, and have been more kindly received 
than is good for my modesty to remember, though I am 
sure it is not bad for my heart. I have stuck to my social 
career, too, as dutifully as I did to my parliamentary. On 
Saturday I dined with Rogers; on Sunday at Hiclnnond ; 
yesterday at Lady Park's ; and to-day at Holland House, 
with Lady Oowper, Duncannon, Luttrel, and Sir A. Paget. 

Then I saw my bright in the morning, and my dear 

— -, at night, and had such tender partings ! -And I 

had a long walk in the park yesterday with the GfaabcellOr 
and Duncannon, both as merry as school-boys ; and iSat 
an hour with Joanna Baillie^ and my |M)Or, sick-^spirited^ 
Mrs. Calcot. Well, there must be an end of all things^ 
and the. end of one thing is the beginniBg of another, and 
death of life, and so forth."— (Tome, 27th May, 1884.) 

To George Bell, ^e old and steady associate of his ob*- 
scure and penniless days, he intimated his change of Hfe 
thus : ^< You know I am out of Parliament, and about to 
be on the bench. I have had a pang on parting with so 
s^uch interest, excitement;, and kindness -as have been shed 
over my lifo here.v But I do not doubt that I have dona 
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right on the whole, for myself at all events, and I hope not 
wrong for any other. I am not composed enough to write 
deliberately^ btit the greatest soother I can find, in my agi- 
tation, is the thought of coming back to end my days where 
tfaej began, and among the. few remaining friends from 
whom I have never been for a moment divided in affection." 
(To George Bell, Esq., London, 16th May, 1834.) 

Before he came away he had the honour of receiving a 
farewell banquet from the Scotch members. About thirty- 
three.attended, some of whom were his political opponents. 
One of the party, who, I believe, had a longer experience 
of parliamentary speaking than any one there, wrote to a 
friend here next day : << Jeffrey's speech at his dinner y es^ 
terday was exquisitely beautiful. It was perfect. I can- 
not say how much I was pleased and charmed with it." 
His own account of the party was this : << I had a jolly 
dinner with the Scotch members on Tuesday — about thirty-' 
two present — 'two Tories, Gumming Bruce, and Pitfour. 
Apologies in very kind terms from Sii^ William Rae, and 
about a doze^ of our Ariehds. They stayed till one o'clock, 
and were not all sober." — {To me, 22d May, 1834.) 

This testimony proceeded partly from personal liking ; 
but it was also meant as an acknowledgment of his official 
conduct. And certainly the duties of the very trying situa^ 
tion he had just left had never been performed, in such 
circumstances, with greater industry, or fairness, or judg- 
ment ; nor was Scotland ever under the prote<ition of a 
jpurer or more enlightened public accuser. Some people 
used to doubt if he was a good manager of men. But these 
were generally persons who were urging him to do some-^ 
thing he disapproved of. And, at any rate, some defi* 
oiency in the art of controlling discordant partidp would 
be but a small deduction from the merit of any counsel 
raised suddenly into his position, even in peaceful times. 
But he was called into public action at a period teeming 
with projects, and be, nearly deserted by government, was 
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left to t^e mercies of ^very couaty, city, pariah, public 
body, or person, T^ho had an' interest or a fancy to urge. 
Thus encouraged, few^opponents were candid ; some friends 
obstinate; no theorist timid; no applicant slack; no blocks 
head modest. Having done all that patience, reasofi, and 
kindness could do to bring this chaos into order, the fail« 
are, when it occurred, was their fault-^not his^ Let him 
be tried by any one who has heM his office. Had it not 
been tor the steady aid of a few honest and sensible mcfn^ 
neither he, nor any one else, could hai^e stood in the place 
he then occupied. Of these friends^ to him and to Scoir 
land^ he always mentioned, the Earl of Minto and Mr. 
Kennedy, as ehtitled to his gratitude, and to that of their 
country. Throughout the whole composition of the Beforin 
Bill, down to the p:iinutest criticism^, he had tp receiye the 
remarks of a committee of sheriffii, whose duty it was, they 
being the offi;cers who were principally to carry, it into 
effect, to anticipate and to fancy objections. But though 
there perhaps was not one of them who woiild not have 
rejoiced in the failure of the measure^ their suggesti<)n8 
Were made in a fair spirit, and were therefore always grate- 
fully listened to, and to a great extent adted upon. Mr. 
Cay, the intelligent Sheriff of linlithgowshire, who was 
their convener, informs me that throughout all thei? many 
and often rather teasing objections and proposals, per- 
vading at least nine editions of the bill, they found the 
Lord- Advocate not merely open to explanation, biit patient 
and reasonable* No fact could be-more honourable to the 
candour of both parties. 

It wai^ also said that he hhi failed ia Parliament ; and 
wonder was expressed how this could befall a person of his 
ability and character. But, unless it was as a speaker, he 
did not fail. He was a regular attender, a good voter, a 
wise adviser, and a popular gentleman. Few men*s opi- 
nions were more valued. Can there not be a good silent 
member ? If all those are to be held to have failed who do 
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not speak well and often^ there are at least five hundred 
members who have failed in erery Parliament. As to 
speaking, thongh he practised it much more and mndi bet- 
ter than is commonly sopposed, still, /or him, he nnist be 
deemed not to haye succeeded. But there is no difficulty 
in accounting for this. The true wonder would ha^e arisen 
if it had been otherwise. 

He was a lawyer ; who had entered die House at fifty* 
seven, with a great reputation, a weakened Yoice, and the 
certainty that his pariiamentary career could not extend 
beyond a very few years, and might end at any moment* 
Nothing beyond these facts could have bcMi required to 
ej:pUin his want of success, though it had been complete 
and irrecoverable. But, m addition to these obstacles, he 
was a member of the government ; and his public words^ 
therefore, were not his own. There are some to whom this 
restraint k a comfort. It justifies their silence, and directs 
them what to say. But to JeiErey's speculative head, and 
nimble tongue, it operated as water does upon fire. 

Yet, beyond all question, he was an eloquent man«. And, 
though his power was not displayed in the great national 
theatre, it was upon his eloquence that mueh of his useful* 
ness and reputation depended. I have spoken of it partly 
already ; and as it is scarcely worth while describing any 
thing so evanescent and so common as good speaking in 
this country, on its own account, I only add a few words 
in order to identify the individual style^ 

His voice was distinct and silvery ; so clear and precise^ 
that, when in good wder, it was heard above a world of dis- 

corda;nt so«mds. The utterance was escessively rapid ^* 

- - .. ■■ ■■■-■■--■-.■■ 

* I beliere tht ftory.is qmite tnie^ that a worthy man from Glasgow:, 
on whom he pourod but a long torrent xif vituperaUon in an aotion for 
libel, aQ^ listeniiq; complacently tUl he was done, said : << Well 1 he has 
qpoken the whole English language thrice oyer in two hours.^' He had 
been so much warned against this habit, in reference to Parliament, that 
sometimes he actually spoke too slowly there. 
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l^t irithout sputtering) alurring, or confusion ; and regn* 
lated into deliberate emphasis, whenever this was proper. 
The Telocity of the current wa^s not more remarkable than 
its purity . and richness. His comimand of language was 
unlimited. He used to say, that if he had to subdue the 
world by words, he would take his armour from Jeremy 
Taylor. And in copiousness and brilliancy, no living man 
ettme nearer the old divine. The mind by which these fine 
weapons were wielded was AiUy qualified to use them. 
Bddicule, sarcasm, argument, statement, pathos, or moral 
elevation-^he; could excel in them all. The only defect 
was one which. earlier parliamentary practice must have 
corrected, and which it is not ea^y to reconcile with the 
ethereal nature of his general style. It was, that his magi-- 
cal facility led him into too much refinement, and conse- 
quently^ into Qccadional tediousness. He did not always 
ride to ad^ess an audience under the weight of deep prepa- 
ration, or under the i^we inspired by a large survey of his 
subject, but trusted to the immediate workings of his own 
mind. JS^iia withdrew him from the audience tQ himself; 
and, instead of maintaining that constant and instinctive 
sympathy with his hearers, which enables a plainer speaker 
to perceive his success or hfe failure at the moment in their 
eyes, he was apt to be looking inward, and to be enjoying 
the inventive process going on in his own breast. This was 
an enjoyment with which listeners could have no sympa^ 
thy. The pleasure was his, the weariness theirs. And 
the exercise promoted the defect of too active refinement. 
So just, with reference to all his peculiarities, was Horner's 
saying, that if Jeffrey could only speak slow, «nd add a 
cubit to his stature, and be a little dull, nobody could op- 
pose him. 

yfhen he was in a good st«ite, and with any thing in the 
place, the occasion, or the subject, to repress his fertility, 
and to subdue him to a simpler style, his success was cer- 
tain. His necessarily short addresses were almost always 
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perfect. Bis appeal to the jary in the ease of Patenon, 
acciued of poisoning his wife, when, not being able to dis- 
pute that the prisoner had, at one time^ intended to mur- 
der her, he successfully turned the fact into a ground for 
urging that during the interval he must have for ever re- 
coiled from the guilt he had escaped ; his defence for Mrs. 
Mackinnon, accused of stabbing a young man to deaths in 
a brawl in her disorderly house, where he described the 
horrible nature of public death to a female with some gene- 
rous feelings, and how sweet life was even to a prostitute 
and a supposed murderess ;* his noble reply in the General 
Assembly for the minister of Incbture^ in which his picture 
of the situation of a deposed clergyman, contrasted with 
t}iat of his brethren, who, after pronouncing the sentence, 
were all to return to their comfortable homes, saved that 
client from conviction ; his speech to the public meeting 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh at the Pantheon; his 
graceful and affectionate address on his first installation as 
Itord Bector at Glasgow; his lofty and seomfBl reply to 
the jury for Sir James Craig, on the trial of that gen- 
tleman's prosecution of the printer of a party fiewspaper 
for libel,-*these, and many others with which our Edin- 
burgh ears still thrill, were mafdhless and unalloyed exhi- 
bitions — ^leaving impressions which no rival effort, by any 
competitor, could efface. 

With a larger theatre than ours, and a more formidable 
training, his parliamentary success would have been sure 
and splendid. But he had no chance in the circumstances 
in which he first tried the House of Commons ; partly be- 
cause that, like every other assembly, has its own local 
tastes, and tolerates no other. Of these, the nM>8t ex- 
tinguishing to an unpractised hand is the necessity of 
personalities--«with which eyen instruction,, to save it from 

* It was from sitting all day under an open window, at this trial, that 
he was'^rst affebted by that infirmity in his throat, which recurred sa 
distressingly throug^iout ftU the rest of his life. ' 
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being tiresome, must apparently be savdared. Th«re is 
no denying tbe valae of a ireapon which is essentiiil for the 
moral discipline of any assembly, and, as individually di- 
rected, may supply the most logical conclusions. But it is 
one from which a new member, of any delicacy shrinks, and 
which nothing but long familiarity with the proceedings 
and the individualities of the place can enable any one to 
use with confidence and eSfect.'*' Moreover, the frequent 
failures in Parliament of speakers who shine elsewhere, are 
not always owing, as the regular House of Commons man 
is apt to suppose, merely to the essential superiority of the 
great scene ; but to Parliament acquiring a very peculiar 
criterion of excellence, and having power to enforce sub- 
mission to this, to the exclusion of every other istyle. There 
is every presumption that the best tone trill be formed, and 
the best standard be set up, and the fairest play be given, 
in such a collection of such men ; but there is no doubt 
that the distaste of every thing that is strange to their own 
habits and models does occasionally, and especially when 
dealing with the audacity of a provincial reputation, impair 
their perception of merit, which, wherever the field was 
open, would not be universally postponed to that of their 
own idols. 

Jeffrey's reception in all his previous visits to London, 
where he had formed many valuable friendships, had always 
been kind. But during the three olBcial years which he 
had mostly passed there, he was still more extensively 
known and courted ; and; this by various classes, including 
not only the literary and political, but, to a certain extent, 
even the fashionable. This popularity, by which he was 

1 ■ ■* ■ 1 ^ 1 .p I r 1 1 1 ■ I ■ ■ ■ I .1 I ^ I 

* HomeT accounts for his own nlence, after being aboye two years in 
Partiament, partly by tlds necessity.- " There have been some discou- 
ragements of a d^erent nature ; the petty war of political personalitieet 
is exceedingly irksome to me, (being personaUy not implicated,) and I 
have witnessed but little else since I sat in the House." — Memoirs, 

i. 446. 

24* 
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less elated than softened into gratitude^ was^ the result of 
his character and of hia oonversation. 

The last I have not skill. to describe, except negatively^ 
He was certainly a first-rate talkw. Bat h^ was not an 
avowed sayer of good things; nor did ho deal but veiy 
sparingly in anecdote, or in personalities, or in repartee ^ 
and he very seldom told, a story, or quoted y aj^d never 
lectured ; anii thoagh perpetually discussing, almost never 
disputed ; and though joyous, was no great laugher. What 
then did he do ? He did this : — His mind was constantly 
full ^f excellent matter ; his spirit was always lively ; and 
his heart was never wrong ; and the effusion of these pro^ 
duced the charm. He had no exclusive topics. All sub- 
jects were welcome; and all found him rekly, if not ia 
knowledge, at least in fancy* But literary and moral 
speculations were, perhaps, his favourite pastures. And 
in these, as in any region whatever, for nothing came amiss^ 
he ranged freely, under the play of a gay and reasonable 
imagination ; from no >iesire of applause, but because it 
gratified hi^ mental activity. Speaking seemed necessary 
for his existence. The intellectual fountains were so fuU^ 
that they were always bubbling over, and it would havie 
been painful to restrain them. For a great talker, he was 
Yery little of an usurper. Everybody else had foQ scope, 
and indeed was encouraged ; and he himself, though pro« 
fuse, was never long at a time ; except perhaps when 
giving an isocount of something of which he was the mere 
naxrator, when his length depended on the thing to be told* 
Amid all his fluency of thought, and all his varie^ of 
matter, a great part of the delight of his conversation aros^ 
from its moral qualities. Though never assuming the ofiEuso 
of a teacher^ his goodness of feeling was constantly trans- \ 
piring. No one could take a walk, or pass a day or an | 
evening with him, without having all his rational and gene- | 
rous tastes confirmed^ and a steadier conviction than before i 
of the dependence of happiness on kindness and duty. liCt 
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bim be as bold, and. as firee^ and as ineautiooSy and bila« 
rioii0 as he^ might, no sentiment could escape bim tbat 
tended t€^ excuse inbumanity or meanness, or tbat failed to 
eberisb bigb jfrineipled and generous affections. Then tbe 
language in. i^bich tbis talent and worth if ere disclosed 1 
Thfb very words were A deUgbt. Copious and sparkling^ 
they often imparted nearly as muoh pleasure as the merry 
or tbe t^dor wisddm they conveyed. Those .who left him 
might easily retire without having any particukr sa^ 
to report, but never widiout an admiration of mental rich<^ 
ness and striking expres»on. His respect for conversa- 
tional power made him like tbe presence of those who 
possested it» But this was not at all necessary for bis Own 
excitement, fo^ he never uttered a word for display, and 
was never in better flow than in. the ordinary society of 
those be was attac^hed to, however^ bumble their powersy 
udd although they could give him no aid but by affection 
and ^tening» Theri^ was so much in bis own head and 
hiMurt, that; in so Ibjt as he was eoticerned,^ pouring it out 
was enjoyment enough. It may appear an odd thing to 
BAjy but it is true, that the listener's pleasure was enhanced 
by the personal littleness of the speaker. A large man 
could scareely have thrown off Jeffrey's conversational 
flowers without exposing himself to ridieujlei But the 
liveliness of the deep thoughts, and the flow of the bright 
expressions that animated his talk, seemed so natural and 
appr<^priate to the figure that uttered them,, that they were 
heard with something of the delight with which tbe sletk* 
demess of. the trembling throat, and the quivering of the 
wings, make us enjoy the strength and clearness of the 
notes of a little bird. 

But it is idle in any one to speak on this subject aftev 
what has been said by one of the greatest masters and best 
critics of conversation. Sir James Mackintosh says, (Mo- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 251:) "We saw, for the first time, Playfai* 
and Jeffrey ; the first,^ person very remarkable for under- 
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standing, calmness, and simplicity ; the second more lively, 
fertile, and brilliant, than kny Scotchman pf letters; ^ith 
more imagery and illustration added to the knowledge and 
argumentatiye powers of his country; and more sure thain 
any native of this island whom I have seen, to have had 
splendid duccess in the literary societies of Paris." If this 
was tfue in 1812, when Sir James wrote it, it was much 
truer in 1834, when Jeffrey left London, and when he had 
had more experience of life, and had seen a greater variety 
of people, and had been more ripened by time. 

He took his seat on the bench on the 7th of June, 18S4. 
The Scotch Judges are styled Lords ^ a title to which long 
tisage has associated feelings of reverence in the minds of 
the people, who could not now be soon itiade to ^'espect or 
understand Mr* Justice. During its strongly feiidalized 
i^ondition, the landholders of Scotland, who were almost 
the sole judges, were really known only by the names of 
their estates. It was an insult, and in some parts of the 
country it is so still, to call a laird by his personal, instead 
of his territorial title. While this custom was universal, a 
man Who wns raised to the ben6h naturally took his estate's 
name with him, because it was the only name that he was 
known by. Even lairds came, however, in time to be iden- 
tified by their Christian and surnames. Yet, for a while, 
the fashion of sinking the individual appellatiola, and car- 
ijing the landed one to the judgment-seat, lingered ; not 
always from vanity, but because it was natural for land- 
holders to dignify themselves by their estates, and their 
estates by their judicial- office. But this assumption of two 
names, one official and one personal, and being addressed 
by the one and subscribing by the other, is wearing out^ 
and will soon disappear entirely. Jeffrey bad land enough 
to entitle him to sii^k his honoured naime in that of his bit 
of earth ; but, like many others, he did not choose to do 
it, and became Lord Jeffrey. 

He had to be in court at nine, which alarmed him more 
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than anything else in his new situation. He t^lls Mr. 
James Craig, Edi&burgh, one of his most cherished friends, 
(26th of December, 1834 :) « I have certainly had rather 
hard work, but I da t^ot find it irksome. Eyen the early 
rising, which I dreaded the ziiost, proves very bearable. 
Certainly in the whole of my past life, I never saw so 
many sun-rise^ as since the beginning of November, and 
they have been inexpressibly beautiful." 

From the very first moment of his judicial appointment 
he cast all politics aside ; not hid interest in them, for this 
would have been 'ta have relinquished his reason, but his. 
practical interference with them as a party man. If the 
election of his best friend, and of the best member of par^ 
liament, had depended on his vote, that candidate would 
have lost the return. The most magnificent public dinner 
ever given in Edinburgh was that to the late Earl Grey, 
on the 15th of September, 1834, immediately after the first 
i;beeting here of the British Association. He sighed at nqt * 
being there, fresh as he was from all his p^ersonal and offi- 
cial connection with the object of the festival. But he 
would not attend ; and his only allusion to it in writing to 
Mrs. Craig, about the recent scenes, is so faint as scarcely 
to be visible : « You know we have had a stirring time of 
it for the last months in these latitudes ; first with onr JSar 
vansy and then with our politicians ; and that our quiet 
home has been agitated by the residence of chancellors and 
other dignitaries, and our provincial dulness enlivened by 
the resort of vagrant metropolitans without number. But 
the tumult is now over. The comets have all swept beyond 
our orbit, and left us to the steadier influences of our old 
moon and stars; and here we are in our contented obscuri- 
ty, and well enough pleased with our leisure and stupidity. 
It is the loveliest weather; so calm, and bright, and warm, 
that, but for the shortening days, it might still be mistaken 
for midsummer. And the early twilights only give a more 
solemn character to its sweetness, and make me think more 
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deeplj a&d tenderly of tlie smnmecB that are gone, and the 
eternal smnmer that is ooming, ne?er to pass away* WeD, 
there is eomfort in theee thonghte, and jfou will not think 
diOBi iSuitaflticaL"— <5th October, 1834.) 

The general eoorae of hie life, afifcer becoming a jndge, 
exclaure of that part of it which was passed in conrt, was, 
tiiat he was in Londim or its naghboorhood almost every 
spring, at Cnugcrook all aatomn, and in Bdinbnrgh all 
winter ; and that the hoi^italities of his town and his conn* 
try residences went on nearly as they used to do. During 
the sitting of the eoort, the performance of his official 
daties exhausted nearly his whole day, the evenings espe- 
dally; and his spare time, whether doring his sittings 
or in vacation, was givan to society, to correqMmdence, to 
walking, to lonnging in his garden, and to the gnUification 
of his appetite for reading. For the indnlgenee of this last 
passion,^ he was very little indebted to any thing that could 
be called a library of his own. For a lover of books, and 
for one who had picked np a few, his collection was most 
wretched ; and so ill cared for that the want even of vo- 
Inmes never disturbed him. The science of binding he knew 
nothing about, and therefore despised, and most of his 
books were unbound. These slatternly habits all arose 
from his belieying that books were only meant to be read; 
and. that, therefore^ so as their words were visible, nothing 
iolse was required* . It must have been in a moment of in- 
firmity that such a heretic allowed himself (SOth January, 
1826) to be made a member of the Buinatyne Club, the 
only book association of the kind with which he was ever 
connected. 

In 1885 he completed the beauty and comfort of Oraig- 
crook by making his last and greatest addition to the houae. 
In doing so he took, and followed the advice of his friend 
William Flajfair, Esq.— an architect of whom Edinburgh 
is justly proud, and who will leave many monwents of his 
taste in the edifices that adorn it* This operation forced 
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him to quit the place fbr this sammer ; and lie found a jre- 
jtreat at Skelmorlie, an old castle (m the southern shore of 
the Clyde, (the most beautiful of all British fritfa^) with 
the sea at its feet, and glorious. prodpects of Arrau and 
Argyllshire on the opposite side« << I hare enjoyed my 
leisure exceedingly ; perhaps, I should say, my solitudiy 
and certainly the entire iobrietj/y l?hich (out of solitude) is 
8Q difficidt for some, peorple to maintain. I have done 
nothing ever since I, came ; to my heart's content, and with 
a deep feeling of repose and tranquillity, which, except for 
houps and half-Jiours, I have scarcely knowur for the last 
five years. I do not rise early ; yet not late. Br^ftl^&st 
leisurely in a cool masnve parlour, with deep-set windows 
on three sides, one looking through a loophole oi^ the wood 
out on tiie silver sea ; study the newspapers as. a man must 
do on a remotci island ; lounge about in the woods ; read 
idle snatchy of Shakspeare, and Fletcher, and Keats, and 
Shelley ; sit watching seals, and porpoises, and yachts, and 
steam- vessels, and clouds playing with the peaks of Arran, 
and the little Waves that are splai^hing round my feci, and 
the wild thyme, and the bees, and the white houses gl^m- 
ing round the shores of the mountains, bays, and promon- 
tories before me ; and the shells and pebbles that engaged 
the leisure of Scipio and Lqelius, in a world in which noT 
thing was like our world but the said shells and pebbles, 
and the minds of virtuous men resting from their labours. 
Well,'will you not come and see? only I wfll not go to 
Arran, or any other foreign port, on or beyond- seas, on 
any consideration." << I have bathed twice, yet I have still 
dyspepsy. Herrings are scarce, and salmon plenty, though 
rather of a poor, description. Ihe^ whitings are not so fine 
AS they used to be. Milk and eggs excellent, and (for thode 
who dare eat them) the most beautiM cherries in the 
world."— (To me, 25th July, 1885.) 

He wrote to me, (22d August, 1885,) that ^< The only 
want I feel is of some vigorous intellect to grapple with. 
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I do not know whether poor Sir Harry's idiocy of nutica- 
tion 18 heginning with me ;* bat I certainly feel that I read 
more passively than I nsed to do, and flatter myself that I 
am wisely taking in materials for after suggestion, when I 
am truly storing up food for oblivion only ; bat I am very 
resigned any way, and, after three score, perhaps nothing 
better is to be desired." 

Since he only wanted a vigorons intellect to grapple 
with, I again exhorted him, bat not very serioasly, for I 
knew it was in vain, to grapple with his own, by trying 
some work of original composition. To this he says : << I 
have been delighting myself with Mackintosh. I only got 
the book two days ago, and have done nothing but read it 
ever since. The richness of his mind intoxicates me. And 
yet do not you think he would have been a happier man, 
and quite as usefial and respectable, if he had not fancied 
it a duty to write a great book. And is not this question 
an answer to your exhortation to me to write a little one ? 
I have no sense of duty that way, and feel that the only 
sure or even probable result of the attempt would be hours 
and days of anxiety, and unwholesome toU, and a closing 
scene of mortification." — (28th August, 1835.) 

It would have been no such thing. It would have given 
him occupation, usefulness, and fame. The obstinate weak- 
ness of this feeling recurs to us, now that it is all over, with 
inc^reased pain. No man could more certainly have charmed 
posterity by some great original work. We have lost it by 

his periodical writing.f 

■ ■ 11 ■ ^1 ■ « I »i I « ■ I I ■< ■ 11. 

* Sir Harry Moncrieff used to say that no man long accustomed to 
the habits of an active city life of business, could retire and muse in the 
country for six months, 'without becoming an idiot. 

f <' You must some day or x>ther bring your thoughts onihe philosophy 
of poetry and poetie ezfHcession into the form of a systematic essay ; 
which I shall insist on your publishing with much care. That, and a 
little treatise on the ethics of common life, and the ways and means of 
ordinary happiness, are the works which I bespeak from you for after- 
times."— (Homer to Jeffrey, Memoirs, ii. 69.) 
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However, whfle at Skelmorlie, he wrote the dsceHent 
article published in the Review, in October, (No. 126, art. 
11,) in which he recdrds the grounds of. his so loving and 
admiring Sir James. 

He was gratified next year bj an event which gave him 
the greatest satisfaction. He had become acquainted with 
Mr» Andrew Rutherfurd, soon after the latter had entered 
the Faculty of Advocates in 1812, and had very early 
marked and cherished him as a young man of great pro^* 
mise. Their acquaintance soon grew into friendship, and 
was followed by habits of the most intimate confidence. It 
was with the greatest delight, therefore, that in the spring 
of 1687, he witnessed his friend's first advance into public 
life by his promotion to the office of Solicitor-General. He 
knew that it opened the way to the higher station of Lord- 
Advocate, for which he held Mr. Rutherfurd to be pre- 
eminently qualified. He was not disappointed. In about 
two years the solicitor was raised to this situation which 
he held, with some political interruptions, till 1851, when 
he became a judge. He was not allowed to accomplish all 
that he intended ; but he did enough to have, his official 
history recorded in some of the wisest changes that have 
recently improved the legal and economical condition of 
this country. The statute (11 and 12 Victoria, chap. 86) 
which dissolves the iron fetter^ by which, for about 160 
years, nearly three-fourths of the whole land in Scotland 
was made permanently unsaleable, and unattachable for 
debt, and every acre in the kingdom might be bound up, 
throughout all ages, in favour of any heirs, 6r any condi- 
tions that the caprice of each unfettered owner might be 
pleased to prescribe, was, his great work. Prejudice pre- 
vented him from correcting the absurdities of our marriage 
law, and from introducing a humane system of police for 
destitute lunacy ; but it may be predicted with absolute 
certainty that these measures will be passed one day ; and 
on that day he will be remembered. Meanwhile, he did 

T 26 
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enough to make his brethren of the bar take the rare step, 
on his recent elevation to the bench, of recording <<the 
high satisfaction with which thej have witnessed the pro- 
motioa of another distinguished member of the bar — the 
late Lord- Advocate ; to whom the country and the profes^ 
sion are deeply indebted for important public services ; and 
expressing their hope that Lord Rutherfurd may long be 
enabled to devote the eminent talents which have adorned 
his professional and official career, to the administration of 
those laws which his legislative measures have so materially 
contributed to mature and imjHrove/' — (Faculty Resolu- 
tion, 28d May, 1851.) Jeffrey did not live to bear a tes- 
timony, in the justice of which he would have cordially 
rejoiced. There was no one, in point of time in the se- 
condary formation of his friendships, to whom, in public 
proceedings and in private life, he was more thoroughly 
united ; and the nearness of their two beai^tiful country 
places gave them peculiar opportunities of discussion uid 
enjoyment. 

On the 9th of March, 1838, he joined a large party who 
dined together in honour of the late Sir William Allan, 
whose professional eminence had raised him to the second 
presidency of the Royal Scottish Academy. Sir William 
was the immediate object of the meeting ; but it had an 
indirect. and more important reference to that extraordi- 
nary rise in art, which^ both in the native artists we have 
retained, and m those we have given England, has distin- 
guished the modern progress of Scotland ; and on account 
of which the Academy had been recently established. 
Jeffrey made a striking address ; expressive of his belief, 
and its reasons, that, in spite of its northern sky, this 
country might attain as much eminence in art as it had 
already done in other intellectual pursuits. The thirteen 
years that have since passed have greatly tended to con- 
firm the soundness of this opintion. 

On the 27th of June, 1838, his daughter was married 
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to William Empson, Esq., Professor of Law at the East 
India College, Hailejbur j ; a union from which, after the 
pang of parting with his onlj child was over, he derived 
the greatest delight. Besides deepening and extending his 
domestic affections, it multiplied his refreshing visits to 
England, and enlivened his autumns by the Empsons' re- 
turns to Craigcrobk; and it gave him those tiice little 
grandchiMren, some of them living with him almost alWajs, 
in whom his heart was wrapt. 

In 1840 he tried his hand, for the first time^ upon a 
monumental inscription. It was for the foundation stone 
of Scott's Monument. He was requested by the committee 
to furnish it, but refused at first, believing himself incapa- 
ble. At last, as he was walking out one day to Graigcrook, 
it occurred to him as an odd thing to write what was meant 
never to be seen, and this led him on, and before he had 
reached home, he had composed the following rather strik- 
ing statement : — / 

<'THIS QBAYEN PLATE, 

DEPOSITED IN THE BASS OF A VOTIVE BXTILDINO 

ON THE FIFTEENTH DAT OF AUGUST IN THE YBAB OF OHBIST 1840, ' 

AND DESTINED NEVEB TO SEE THE LIGHT AGAIN 

TILL THE SUBBOUNDING STRUCTURES ARE CRUMBLED TO DUST 

BT THE DECAY OF TIME, OR BY &UMAN OR ELEMENTAL ViOLBNCEy 

MAY THEN TESTIFY TO A DISTANT POSTERITY THAT 

THE CITIZENS OF EDINBURGH BEGAN ON THAT DAY . 

TO ^ISE AN EFFIGY AND AN ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENT 

TO THE MEMORY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT; 

WHOSE ADMIRABLE WRITINGS WERE THRN ALLOWED 

TO HAVE GIVEN MQRE DELIGHT, AND SUGGESTED BETTER FEELINGS 

^0 A LARGER CLASS OF READERS IN EVERY RANK OF SOCIETY 

THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER AUTHOR, 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF SBAKSPEARB ALONE : 

AND WHICH THERXFORE WERE , THOUGHT. LIKELY TO BE REMEMBERED 

LONG AFTER THIS ACT OF GRATITUDE, 
ON THE PART OF THE FIRST GENERATION OF HIS ADMIRERS, 

SHOULD BE FORGOTTEN. 

HE WAS BORN AT EDINBURGH 15tH AUGUST, 1771 ; 
AND DIED AT ABBOtSFORD, 21ST 8XPTBMBBB, 18S2." 
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In the aatUBVi of this year he wrote the article on Wil- 
berforce's Correepondenoe, which was pablished in No. 
145 of the Beview. 

Oa Saturday, the fith of June, 1841, instead of receiving 
the engaged Graigcrook party, he gave his friends a dread- 
fol fright by fainting in court. The attack was so severe 
and so sudden, that if his friend Mr. Thomas Maitland,* 
who happened to be pleading before him, had not made a 
spring and canght him, he most have fallen. He soon re* 
covered from the direct attack, which, in itself, was foTind 
not to be material, though by no means insignificant as a 
symptom. In renewing the party for the Saturday follow- 
ing, he hopes that they will come, << to let me repair, in 
some degree, the uhabhy trick I played you last week.*' 

But this trick, or its cause, affected him longer than he 
anticipated. He could not resume the performance of his 
duties in court, beyond a few feeble attempts, that session; 
and after lingering in Edinburgh, which was thought safer 
thau Graigcrook, till August, he went to Haileybury. He 
was soon attacked there so severely by bronchitis, that his 
life was scarcely preserved. Foreseeing that he could not 
be in court when it met about the middle of November, he 
was inclined to resign instantly. Being exhorted to think 
well before taking such a step, as there might be opposite 
views even of its high-mindedness, he said, " I very much 
agree with you as to resignation. Nothing in this world 
shall induce me to retain office a single hour after I am 
permanently disabled from its duties. That I have always 
thought nothing less indeed than the meanest of dishones- 
ties. But, on the other hand, when the strong probability 
is that the disability will prove temporaary only, there would 
plainly be a similu: dishonesty in snatching at idleness, and 
a retiring allowance, by representing it as permanent." — 
(To me, 80th October, 1841.) 

* Since SoUoitor-Genera}, and afterward Lord Bondrexuiany one of 
the judges. 
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Application was made to the Home Office for leave of 
absence) and tbis was at once granted in rerj handsome 
terms. " 

. H^ W6nt to London about the 17th of November for 
advice, and remained there for some months. A formal 
explanation of his exact state, though not justifying any 
despair, was enough to have alarmed most men, but was 
cheerfully received by him. «< I had my grand consulta- 
tion of three doctors on Sunday, having called in Chambers 
in aid of the other two ; and the result was very much, as 
I thuik I told you, the council of two had intimated beforci 
viz. that though there was no organic, or special progres- 
sive disease, I must not expect ever to be much better than I 
now am, and should lay my account with always suffering 
in a\degree from weak and disordered circulation, and being 
liable to occasional bronchial irriti&tion. ^ Few people, they 
said, get to my time of life without finding some of the 
vital fundtions impaired or disordered, and I had used up 
my vitality, and tasked my powers, they believed, a great 
deal more prodigally than the common run of their pa- 
tients. Still, however, as all the machinery seemed sub^ 
stantially sound, and energy enough left still to work it for 
ordinary p^poses, they thought, by due care ai^d caution, 
and sparing myself, both mind and body, for the future, 
they saw no causa why I should not merely live on in good 
comfort for many years to come, but even improve consider- 
ably on my pr^ent condition ; and at all events to such 
an extent as to enable me to do all the work that ought 
ever to be required from a person of my standing. Now 
this, it must be owned, is not over and above encouraging, 
and amounts, I think, to a pretty distinct intimation that 
my May of life (though there is some impudence, I own, in 
my usurping the name of that month) is fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf, and that I must hereafter live a regulated^ 
careful^ valetudinarian ^ort of life. No more dining out, 
or giving dinners, or appearing at the best like a death's 

26* 
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head at these festivalsy and puling upon two slices of meat 
and two glasses of sherry ! Ko going out at night, or sit- 
ting up late to write or read, wearing trot cosies and com- 
forters, taking no long fast walks, and Ishrinking from au- 
tumn showers and spring breezes, I do not pretend to Kke 
such an Avenir ; but as I suppose I cannot help myself, I 
try to make the best of it, and if I can only make sure of 
that < which should accompany old age,- and escape the 
danger of < curses' or < mouth honour,' I dare say I shall 
get oh very well ; 6nly lam afraid I shall be impatient till 
I see some of my brothers lose their tails also." — (To mo, 
22d February, 1842.) 

He gave a similar account of his being fixed, << with regi- 
men and restraints," <<on a lower level of vitality," to Mr. 
Butherfurd, and adds, <(I hope I shall submit to them 
cheerfully, and even acquire a taste for the hermit and 
self-denying life which I am now entering. But just at f 
present, I must honestly confess, I would have preferred 
sticking a little longer to my pleasant vices ; and cannot 
help feeling, too, like the voluptuaries in Juvenal, upon ( 
whom, while they ate still calling for wine, women, and gar- 
lands, <obrepit non intellecta Senectus.' " 

His letters and his conversations throughout this long 
illness, and throughout all his bodily weaknesses, were 
always so full of the details and the severities of his afflic- 
tions, that a stranger might conclude, either that his health 
was generally hopeless, or that he was a poor-apii^ited pa- 
tient. But the truth is just the reverse. Though seized 
by one or two dangerous attacks, and peculiarly subject to 
the encroaching infirmities of age, his life wa3 on the whole 
healthy, and when necessary, there could scarcely be a more 
resolute sufferer. Biit a restless fancy, and an unfortunate 
sprinkling of medical knowledge, were apt to set him a 
speculating on the structure and working of his own sys- 
tem'; and on this tojpic, so fertile and interesting to every 
invalid, he of course got easily eloquent, generally to the 
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diyersioii of others. One of tlie difflcalties that all his doc- 
tors had to encounter, was, to hear, and then to refute, or 
to evade, the theories of the patient., Sat when any thing 
had to be submitted to, passively or activelj, he did it 
bravely. And the moment that the self-description or self- 
condolence was over, or even while it was going on^ hp was 
ready for his friends. For example, when he went from 
Haileybury to London, on the 17th of November, 1841, he^ 
writes that they weVe obliged to have in the carriage «such 
wrappings, and hot water, and wax handles." But in a 
day or two he was receiving visitors — in a foW more he was 
driving out — ^dlong before the month was over, <(I con- 
tinue to drive out every day, at^d thipk I am less exhaust- 
ed by it than at first. I have seen several people for very 
short vifflts — Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Lady Theresa Lis- 
ter, Miss Berry, Rogers, Hallam, Brougham, Lord Camp- 
bell, Carlyle, and a few more — all of whom behaved very 
well in going away soon, and allowing me to speak but lit- 
tle, except ;, who sat an hour, ai;id made ipe talk so 

much, I coughed all the evening after. I am to see Dick- 
ens to-morroW, who is just returned from the country in 
perfect health, and luxuriating in tho honeymoon of bis 
year of idleness. "--{To me, 30th November, 1842.) 

He left London about the middle of March, (1842,^ and 
went for about two months to Clifton, and then to Hailey- 
bury, previous to his return to Edinburgh. At Haileybury 
he received intelligence of the sudden death of Sir Charles 
Bell, which took place in England on the 29th of A]Hril. 
<< This is a sad blow, the loss of good, kind-hearted, happy 
Charlie Bell. It met me here on my arrival. I do not 
know whether poor George or his wife is most to be pitied, 
but the loss will be terrible and irreparable to both. Ex- 
cept George himself, I have not so old and intimate a 
friend left, and it may be a kind of comfort to think that I 
cannot have many more such losses to bear. Wo were 
familiar from boyhood, and though much separated from 
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residence and occupation, nevef had a notion of alienation, 
or a cessation of that cordiality and relianoe.OD each other's 
affection, which is also a comfort even noipr/*— (To moi 8th 
May, 1842,*) 

He resamed his place in court, (in Ma^, 1842,) in a Very 
good state, and continued in Scotland all the rest of this 
year, mostly at home, and in full judicial vigour^ 

In December he had to endure another severe; affliction* 
Mr, Robert Morehead died on the 13th of that month. His 
feelings on this visitation were thus expressed in a letter to 
the widow: <<My dear Margaret— ^I need not say that 
Phemie's commiinication gave us a sharp pang, and .the 
event must have been longer and more clearly fc^eseen by 
you, I imagine, thaii even by us. But when the blo>7 does 
at last fall, these anticipations do not^ save us from a shock ; 
and in the case of those whose strength has been impaired 
by watching while their thoughts have been partly dis* 
■ ■ , , I ,, I , ,1 I ■ ...III,..., ' ->■,,,,. 

* Jefirey afterward wrote tbe foUowine Epitaph, whieh is now on a 
tablet in the parish ohurch of HaUow, near Worcester, where Sir Charles 
was buried : — 

SAOBBB TO THB XXkOET 

of 
SIB CHARLES BELL, 

, . Who, after unfolding 

"V^th unriyalled sagacity, patience, and success. 

The wonderful structure of our mortal bodies, 

Esteemed lightly of his greatest discoveries, 

Bzcept only 

. As they tended to' impress himself and others _ 

With a deeper sense 

of 

The infinite wisdom and ineffable goodness 

of 
The Almighty Creator. 

He was bom at Edinburgh in 1774, 
And died in England, 2dth of April, \^A3u 
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tracted hy constant occupation, I fear it is often felt more 
severely than .they tb^nselves are prepared for. I shall 
therefore be anxious to learn that you and dear Lockey 
and Phemie have not suffered^ and that you are bearing: 
this great affliction with courage and resignation. It m^ist 
always be a great consolation to you to know that you not 
only soothed and cheered his dosing d&ys by your kind 
and devoted attention^ but that to your eonstant and judi- 
cious care of him for many preceding years he was indebted, 
not only for the chief enjoyments of these years, but most , 
probably for their being added to his existence. For my« 
self, though unavoidably much separated from him of late 
year^, I can truly say that my love and regard for him have 
neversuffered a moment's abatement ; and that though it 
is sad enough, God knows, to have to lament the loss of 
nearly the last of my friends of early life, it is still very 
gratifying to look hack upon an intimacy of more than half 
a century with the feeling that there never was an hour 
of misunderstanding between us, nor a chill in the warmth, 
or a. passing cloud on the brightness of our mutual affection. 
When you cm recur to it without too much pam, I think I 
should like to have a more particular account of his last 
days, and to know how his patience and trust in the Great 
Being to whom he was returning, sustained him through the 
final struggle. I shaU likewise be glad, by and by, to have 
a copy of the work which occupied so many of his parting 
hours ; and, above all, to learn what chsmges, if any, in 
your plans of life and domestic arrangsments this removal 
of the head of the house is likely to occasion., Poor little 
Mary was very greatly moved, I understand, when the 
melancholy news was broken to her« Charlotte and I have 
had long talks of you ever since, as well as good Martha 
Brown, who has this morning returned to Langfine."— ^ 
(16th December, 1842.) 

On the 22d of November of this year, (1842,) a material 
change took place in his judicial position. According to 
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uBsge, he had hitherto been acting in a court by himself 
where dedfiions are seldom given openly and yerbaUy, but 
in the form of written jodgments, with notes explanatory 
of their reasons, all prepared after debate and considera- 
tion of written papers at home, and every adjudication 
liable to the review of another branch of the court. Except 
for its comparative security, this situation was not in all 
respects unfavourable for Lord Jeffrey. It tended to re- 
press his discursiveness^ and enabled him to enrich the 
reports with many admirable opinions written deliberately 
by himself. But he was now removed into the first of the 
two divisions into which the Court of Session is separated, 
where he had three brother judges, and more publicity; 
where all causes were argued, and all judgments delivered, 
in open court; and there was no review except in the 
House of Lords. This was a more difficult and responsible 
position. He would have succeeded with any of his breth- 
ren, and they with him ; but he was certainly happily 
placed beside the three with whom it was his lot to act 
They were all men of talent and learning, fond of their 
work, and very friendly toward eacL other ; men by whom 
even Jeffrey's intellect was sharpened, and before whom he 
could never be too ingenious without detection. Nothing 
higher can be said of any tribunal than that, in addition to 
the various powers of Lord Jeffrey, it contained the long 
experience and great practical sagacity of the Lord Presi- 
dent Boyle ; the acute and intelligent logic of Lord Fuller- 
ton, — coml)ining, with rare felicity, the often separated 
qualities of great fineness with great soundness of under- 
standing; and the curious talent of Lord Mackenzie- 
amiable amid the fiercest contention, and solving in play- 
fulness the abstrusest difficulties ; whose gentleness of 
disposition and awkward feebleness of manner contrasted 
amusingly with the riches of a very Working mind ; which, 
whether exercised in courts or in society, was always in- 
trepid and original. That was as good a court as Scotland 
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ever saw; atid these foilr men would have elevated any ju- 
dicial tribunal, in any coiintry to the 'kw of which they 
might have been trained. Jeffrey was much attached to 
them- all. Fullerton, indeed, and Mackenzie, were his old 
personal friends. 

ITotwithstanding one questionable habit, th^ judicial du« 
ties hftve rarely been better p^formed than they were by 
him. His ability need not be mentioned-^nor the sensi* 
tiveness of his candour — ^nor his general jetptitude for the 
law. Surpassed, perhaps, by one or two in some of the 
more mystical depths of the law of real property, his gene- 
ral legal learning was more than sufficient to enable him, 
after ordinary argument, to form sound views, and to de- 
fend them, even on these subjects. The industry that had 
turned the vivacity of his youth to account, and had marked 
all his progress, followed him to the bench. His opinions 
were always given fully, and with great liveliness, and great 
felicity of illustration. His patience, for so quick a- per- 
son, was nearly incredible. He literally never tired of 
argument, and therefore had rather a leaning against all 
devices for shortening proceedings not on matters of mere 
form. This was partly the result of a benevolent anxiety 
to make parties certain that they had at least been fully 
heard ; but it also |)roceeded from his own pleasure in the 
game. I'hough not e^cactly denying the necessity of rules 
for ending discussion, he scarcely liked them; and half 
pitied a party whose desire to say still more on his own 
tnatter, which was every thing to him, was resisted for the 
convenience of other matters, for which he c^ed nothing ; 
and has been known to say, that if there was only one 
cause in the world it^ould never end ; and why should it ? 
What are other causes to a man who has not done with his 
jown? He wlio was inclined to hold this p^iradoz must 
have been a very patient judge. It was his patient activity 
that reconciled him to it, even as a paradox. 

The questionable thing in his judicial manner consisted 
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in an adlierence to the same tendency that had sometimes^ 
impaired his force at the bar— speaking too often and too 
long. He had no idea of sittings like an oracle, silent, and 
looking liaise ; and then, having got it d31 in, announcing 
the result in as manj calm words as were necessary, and 
in no more. Delighted with the play, instead of waiting 
passively till the truth should emerge,, he put himself, from 
the very first, into the position of an inquirer, whose duty 
it was to extract it by aictive processes; His error lay in 
not perceiving that it would be much better extracted for 
him by counsel than it generally can be by a judge. But 
disbelieving this, or disregarding it, his w$iy was to carry 
on a ruifning margin of questions, and suppositions, and 
comm^its, through the whole length of thB argument. 
There are few judges in whom this habit would be tolerated*. 
It ia disagreeable to counsel, disturbs other members of the 
court, and exposes the individual to inaccurate explanation 
and to premature impresfflon. But, as done by Jeffrey, it 
had every alleviation that such a practiciet admits of. It 
was done with great talent ; with perfect gentleness and 
urbanity ; solely from an anxiety to reach justice ; with no 
danger to the ultimate forqiation of his opinion ; and with 
such kindly liveliness, that the very jcounsiel who was 
stranded by it liked the quarter from which the gale had 
blown. Accordingly, he was exceedingly populai: with 
everybody, particularly with the bar; and the judicial 
character could not be more revered than it was in him by 
the public. 

It was in the month of May, 1843, that the Established 
Church of Scotland was rent in twain, by the secession of 
those who, formed themselves into th|B Tree Church. How- 
ever anxious to avoid polemical matter, it would be.wlrong 
not to state what Lord Jefirey's opinion was, since he had 
a very decided one, on this the greatest event that has 
occurred in Scotland since the rebellion in 1745, if not 
since the Union. 
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The contest ait first was merely abaut patronage. The 
owners or patrons of living^ msisted that^the practice of 
tbeir presentees being inducted into parishes^ if they were 
under no legal disqualification^ however odious they might 
be to the parishioners^ which practice had subsisted for a 
considerable period^ should be continued ; while the people 
maintained that this practice was a mere abuse, and one so 
offensive that it had for 100 years been the source of all 
the dissent by which the ^hurch had been weakened, and 
that popular unacceptability was of itself a ground on which 
the church courts Were entitled to reject. Each of these 
views had its party in the General Assembly^ But this 
point i^as soon lost sight- of, absorbed in the far more vital 
question, whether the church had any spiritual jurisdiction 
independent of the cpntrol of the civil power. This became 
the question on which the longer coherence of the elements 
of the church depended. The judicial determination wad; 
in effect, thi^t no such jurisdiction existed. This was not 
the adjudiqation of any abstract political or ecclesiastical 
nicety. It was the declaration, and as those who protested 
against it held, the introduction, of a principle which aSiact-* 
ed the whole practical being and management of the Esta-* 
blishment. On this decision being pronounced, those who 
had clauned this jurisdiction, which they deemed an essen- 
tial and indispensable part of what they had always under- 
stood to be their church, felt they had no course except to 
leave & community to which, as it was now explained, they 
had never sworn allegiance. They accordingly seceded. 
And the result has been this : — 

Out of an Established clergy of about 1000 or 1100 mi> 
nisters, 453 left the Establishment, followed in general by 
almost their whole congregations and elders. Their ad- 
herents in that true Church of Scotland (as they deem it) 
trhich then arose, have been increasing ever since, and now; 
form 789 sanctioned congregations^ besides 98 preaching 
Stations; being 83T congregations in all Deducting 
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charges that are vacant, preaching stations, and congrega- 
tions that have not yet called ministers, which three classes 
are supplied hy authorized probationers, there are 623 
ministers on the public Sustentation Pund. About 690 
churches have been built, hetireen 400 and 500'mansee, 
about 400 school-houses, and a college. For these and 
other purposes, the people have contributed about three 
millions of pounds sterling ; of which ^2,475,616 has been 
paid into the public account, and above £500,000 has been 
expended locally. 

No public event had occurred in Lord Jeffrey's time, in 
which he took a deeper interest. He foresaw what was 
coming above a year before it happened} and then said : 
«< I am grieved to the heart at the prospects of our church, 
but I think her doom is sealed ; all which might have l^en 
prevented, had," &c. << And what a thing, it is that the 

should have brought upon Scotland the infinite 

inisery of her Established Church being that of a minority 
of her people, or at least of her religious people*" — {To me, 
2d February, 1842.) And within a few weeks of the event, 
referring to one of the unfortunate discussions by which it 
almost seepied as if the object had been to hide the ap- 
proach of the catastrophe, instead of intelligently trying 
to avert it, he said : << Did you ever see a more tyrannical 
or short-sighted discussion than that on our poor church in 
the House of Lords. I am anxious to hear what her cham- 
pions and martyrs are now doing, and what is understood 
to be their plan of operation at the Assembly. It will be 
a strange scene any way, and J suppose there will be a 
separation into two Assemblies," &e.--r-(To me, 4th April, 
1843.) 

He declared his opinion from the bench, to be hostile to 
what he held to be the novelty sanctioned by a majority of 
his brethren, and confirmed in the House of Lords ; and, 
on the other aspects of the case, looking at them without 
ecclesiastical bigotry^ ambition, or faction, of which he 
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never had the very slightest touchy and solely with a seca* 
lar eye, his feelings were entirely with the people. . 

His view was, that in theory, and while matters aife all 
open, every pretence of exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is to he received with distrust and alarm; but that the 
Ghurc]^ of Scotland, which had owed its existence to its 
defiance of the civil supremacy that had been claimed by 
the Stuarts, had been revived when the Stuarts were put 
down, as it had been originally founded on the very prin-^ 
ciple of its independence in spiritual matters ; that in the 
modern conflict it wa& deu^anding nothing but what had 
immemorially been assumed in practice, an^ even iu judicial 
practice, to be its right ;. that instead of implying ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny, the system had worked so well that there never 
waa a church better fitted for the people, or to which the 
people were more attached; that though, as usual in such 
colli3ions, there were faults and extravagances on all sides, 
the dispute might have been adjusted, if government had 
interfered under a due intelligence of the danger ; but that 
deluded by the error that this was not a question with, the 
people, but only with a few restless priests, and alarmed 
for English consequences, and«miling at the idea of clergy- 
men renouncing livings, it virtually abdicated its authority, 
and never put itself into the state of mind necessary for 
averting a danger which it was assured dfd not exist ; that 
the calamity might liave been almost avoided by the m^re 
concessions that were made to the people after it had oc- 
curred; that the church, as expounded, being a thing that 
they had never understood it to be, honest men who held 
this opinion could do nothing but leave it; that the hero- 
ism iirith which this was done made 'him ^^ proud of hu 
country;'* and that the magnificent sacrifices by which, 
year after year, the secession had been followed, showed the 
strong sincerity and the genuine Scotticism of the princi^ 
pies an which the movement had depended. 

He Was painfully afflicted this autumn by the death of 
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George Joseph Bell, (2d September, 1843,) one of his 
earliest friends ; an honest and ill-used man. 

Thougli steadily resisting all exhortations to write a new 
book, he was^ this year induced to publish parts of his old 
ones in a new form. His selected and arranged ^^Contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh MevieWy** were published in No- 
vember ; with an amiable and candid preface, becoming his 
age and position. Many articles of greater power are left 
buried in the mass of the original work, but those he has 
chosen to avow derive a charm from their freedom from all 
factious feelings and interests, and from their recording 
that enduring literature and philosophy, to which he de- 
lighted to recur in the calmness of advanced life, and whicihy 
in the midst of all his contentions, had been the prevailing 
enjoyments of his earlier years. ' 

He sent me« copy^f the book with the following letter: 
"My dear C, Though I give scarcely way of these books, 
I must send one to you, ex debito jmtitice^ since it wad 
truly by your, not encouragement or advice, but command 
and objurgation, that I was induced to set about the re- 
publication. On this account I once thought of dedicating 
it to you; but considering the nature of the work, I ulti- 
mately thought it better to inscribe it to one who had so 
much more connection with the Review. But you must not 
imagine that I do not hold you equally responsible for all 
the blame it may draij^ on me, as if your name had figured 
on the front of it ; as yon know very well that he who 
hounds on any one, under his authority, to the commission 
of an improper act, is always regarded as the really guilty 
party. I hope you will think the preface long enough, and 
that as n&uch is said in laud of the Review, as it was fitting 
for one of its founders to say. I trust, too, that you will 
not be scandalized at the very moral tone of my own indi- 
vidual professions. And so God bless you, my dear Cook- 
burn. Ever very affectionately yours." — (25 Moray Place^ 
25th November, 1848.) 
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■ He wag materially assisted in the preparation of these 
volumes by his friend Mr. Thomas Maitland, who helped 
him in many, details with which he would otherwise have 
been perplexed. In sending him a copy of the work, he 
says : " You at all events are bound to judge of it with in- 
dulgence, since you cannot deny that you pot only coun- 
seHed the undertaking, but tempted me to engage in it by 
putting into my hands a sort of clue to the labyrinth, in, 
which I do not know that I should otherwise have trusted 
myself. I must hope, too, that some little regard for the 
author, personally, will induce you to give him what coun- 
tenance- you can on this occasion."— (26th November*, 
.1843.) Mr. Maitland bad been Solicitor-General before 
this, and was so again in 1846. In February, 1850, he 
became Jeffrey's successor on the b^nch, with the title of 
Lord Dundrennan. But after too short a seat there, though 
long enough to enable him to give the highest promises of 
judicial excellence, he was unexpectedly, and to the deep 
sorrow of his friends and of the public, withdrawn from us 
on the 10th of June, 1851. 

Though now above seventy, his intellect was as vigorous 
and his heart as sunny as ever. But he wisely began to 
think of himself as an old, or, at least, as a feeble man* 
Moat of his letters, about this time and afterward, contain 
striking and pleasing accounts of his declining state. 
« My health," says he to Mrs. Fletcher, « after whiA you 
inquire so kindly, is weak enough certainly ; but chiefly 
from a feeble circulation, and not attended with any worse 
suffering than a good deal of languor and weakness, unac« 
companied, I am glad to say, either by any depression 
6t spirits or abatement of mental alacrity. I have got 
through our summer term without being a day Out of court, 
and as alert in it, I believe, as any of my brethren. But 
I have been obliged to observe a strict regimen, atid to 
take a great deal more care of myself every way than is 

at all suitable to my genius or habits. However, I con- 
u ae* 
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tinue to hobble along the broken arches with aa good a 
grace as most of my fellow travellers, and wait with tran- 
qnillity for the close, which cannot be very distant."-— 
(Craigcrook, 24th July, 1844.) 

This lady is the widow of his earliest patron, Mr. Archi- 
bald Fletcher, a parsoq toward whom his regard, like that 
of all who have Uie happiness of knowing her, rose into 
affectionate veneration. 

The grace with which he submitted to the inevitable 
doom was indeed very remarkable. ISis good affections 
were all retained and cherished ; while the feelings con- 
nected with irritating passions and disquieting porsnits 
were as entirely quenched as they ever can be in this life. 
When not employed judicially, which to him was always 
an agreeable occupation, old friends, young friends, espe- 
cially the dear grandchildren, books, and external nature, 
were what he lived in ; and all his prospects of the gradual 
and now rapid closing of life were composed and reason- 
able. He mellowed so sweetly, that there was no period 
of his life when he attracted more respect and affection 
than during its last five years. 

Time also changed his outward appearance. The bright 
manly eye remained, and the expressive energy of the lips, 
and the clear sweet voice, and the erect rapid gait. Bat 
the dark complexion had become pale, the black hair gray, 
the throat told too often of its weakness, the small person 
had become still smaller, and the whole figure evinced the 
necessity of great care. 

Though preserving an undiminished relish of society, he 
could not indulge it as formerly; and, among other pri* 

, vations, was obliged to renounce dinners, either given or 

teceived* To compensate for this, he (Nov. 1844) made 

I a sort pf revival of the social cheerfulness of the old 

Edinburgh sapper, without what would new be thought its 

I convivial coarseness. His house was opeu to his friends, 

generally without invitations, every Tijiesday and Friday 
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evening, from about nine to twelve, during the four winter 
months. The party usually consiflted of from about ten to 
about twenty, or even, thirty ladies and gentlemen ; who, 
instead of being left to freeze in ceremony, or to evaporate 
in words, sat at round tables, multiplied according to the 
demand, to a moderate but not entirely a nominal refection. 
It is. needless to say, that ^ch ah arrangement iat that 
hour produced excellent parties. He himself Was always' 
in great talk ; especially with the twci^ or three whom he 
detained after the Test were gone. These 'most agreeable 
meetings were kept up till the winter of 1848, when' Mrs. 
Jeffrey's illness stopped them. 

He asks in one of his lettertf-^<< Has anybody thought 
of taking up my Tuesday and Friday evenings ? Which, 
upon looking back to them, seem to me like a faint, but 
not quite unsuccessful, revival of a style of society which 
was thought to have some attractions in the hands of 
Dugald Stewart and ^ome others ; though I fear we have 
now fallen in an age too late for such a revival, and that 
nothing but an amiable consideration for my infirmities 
could ha-ve given it the success^ it had." — (To me, Hailey- 
bury, 26th March, 1845.) 

His critical reputation made him be very frequently 
applied to for advice by persons disposed but afraid to 
publish ; and Sir' Walter himself was scarcely readier to 
assist them. I was asked, about this period, to get his 
opinion of a MS. poem by Mr. James Ballantine, of Edin- 
burgh. He gave it, with considerable praise, but with an 
advice, i^on the. whole, agaiinst publication, and decidedly 
against the adoption of verse as a profession. Referring 
to this admonition, he says^ in another part of the preced- 
ing letter, «' I hope you got (naming the poem) back in 
safety, and have softened my dehortative to the ingenious, 
and, I am persuaded, amiable author." Nobody could 
stand so kindly administered an admonition better than 
Mr. Ballantine, because his other publications, both in 
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verse and in prose, particularly bis ^^Gaberlumie* Wallet^" 
a work which Boms would not have been anxious to 
disown, have given him a very high place among the 
writers of native Scotch. He is one of the sensible men 
who can combine business with literature; making the 
muses grace the business, and the business feed the muses. 

He read a good deal ; and present amusement being the 
only object, nothing rational came amiss. « In the mean 
time, you will be glad to hear that I am very tranquil, and, 
for the most part, very happy and comfortable. I sleep 
rather better than usual, have no actual pain, and very 
little oppression or discomfort, so urgent as to prevent me 
'from interesting myself, quite as much as formerly, in 
reading and conversation. I read all the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress (for the first time for fifty years, I believe) yesterday 
and the day before ; and I am now busy with the Life of 
Wycliffe, uid the Memoirs of Selina, Countess of Himt- 
ingdon. So you see I am in a very godly coAirse of study." 
(To me, 4th September, 1844.) 

« And I have been reading Eldon's Life and Corre- 
spondence, in which there is much that is curious and in- 
structive; and also Burke's, which is of a higher pitch, to 
be sure, and to me full of the deepest interest and delight. 
The greatest and most accomplished intellect which Eng- 
land has produced for centuries, and of a noble and love- 
able nature." — (Haileybury, 4th September, 1844.) 

<< I am generally able, however, to take several short 
walks every day, and read and converse, for the most part, 
as pleasantly as ever. I have read a good deal, and, if 
with little improvement, at least with much satisfaction, al- 
most all Arnold's writings, and especially his Introductory 
Letter on History, which, though a hasty and rash produc- 
tion, and with great gaps, is full of good thoughts and mas- 
terly views; many French historical and philosophical worka 
of Thiers, Mignet, Barante, and others ; most of Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, Vaughan's Life of Wycliffe, and. many bio- 
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graphics of inissionaries, chancellors, and othe^ worthies, 
together with some no velSy^'English and French, and (transi- 
lated) Grerman, besides the saintly pahlications of which I 
made mention in my last. We haye still summer here." 
(Haileybury, 18th September, 1844.) 

The Reverend Sidney Smith died on the 22d of Fet^jra^* 
«ry, 1845. Jeffrey's feelings on this calamity are ex- 
pressed in ^tbe following letter to Mr. Smith's daughter, 
Mrs. Holland, ' on hb. first seeing her father's << Fragment 
on the Irishwoman Catholic Church:" « E. I. College, 
Hertford, 2d April, 1845. My very dear Saba — I have 
f^lt several times^ in the last six weeks, that I ought' to have 
written to some of you. But, in truth, my dear child, I 
had not the courage ; and to-day I do it, not so much be- 
cause I have the courage, as because I cannot help it. 
7hat startling and matchless fragment was laid on my 
table this morning, and before I had read <>ut the first sen- 
tence, the real presence of my beloved and incomparable 
friend was so brought before me, in all his brilliancy, be- 
nevolence, and flashing decision, that I seemed again to 
hear his voice, and read in his eyb,-— ^and burst into an 
agony of crying. I went through the whole in t^e same state 
of feeling,— -my fancy kindled^ and my intellect illumined, 
but my heart struck through with the sense of our loss, so 
suddenly and deeply impressed by this seeming r^stoi'atioii. 
I do not think he ever wrote any thing so good, and I feel, 
niournfully, that there is no one now alive who could have 
so written. The efiect, I ^m persuaded, will be greater than 
from any of his other publications. It is a voice from the 
grave. It relieves me to say all this, and you must forgive 
it — God bless you all! I have been here ten days with 
my daughter and grandchildren, as well as I have been 
through the wintei', and living an innocent, quiet, patriar- 
chal liife, in love, peace, and sobriety. I merely passed 
through London, and do not feel tempted to encounter its 
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periln or seductions. Yet I most ran up for a day or two 
to have one more look of the friends I love there." 

He was in the south of England, as usual, in 1846, and 
says of himself, while at Qaltertonr «< Empson is back fiit 
his work. The rest wait for me ; all very well, and very 
patient. Beautiful weather on the whole, ti^ough not warm ; 
ther^iometer very steady, between fif ty»two and fifty-eight| 
and much sunshine and calm, with a fine deep muilnuring 
sea. Z creep out twioe a day, and lead a dreamy^, pensive, 
patient, poetical sort of existence; without energy, and 
without ennui, fallentU $emita vitge. I think I could muse 
on here contentedly enough tiH the end. It would save 
trouble. "--(Saltertcm, 80th April, 1846,) 

And to Mrs. Smith, he says, from Derby, where he ha^ 
been taken ill, on his way home: <«Ihave indeed been 
very ill, and recover but very slowly ; but I have little ac- 
tual suffering, and hope to be a little less feeble and shaky 
yet before I die. Fortunately, I have no anxiety, no low 
spirits, though the animal vitality is at times low enough, 
God knows ! My affections and my enjoyment of beautiful 
nature, I thank heaven, are aa fresh and lively as in the 
first poetical days of my youth; and with these, there is 
^nothing very miiserable in the infirmities of age. We are 
taking two of our grandchildren down with us, and hope to 
have the whole household reunited at Craigerooibe^ in the 
first days of July, . They are all (except the poor patriarch 
who tells you so) in the full flush of l^ope ahd gayety, and 
would make a brightness in a darker home than mine.^' 

Notwithstanding all this, he arrived here in a very tole- 
rable condition, and did his public duty effectually, and 
enjoyed his friends as much as ever, though in a quieter way. 

iSis surviving sister, Mrs. Brown, died this autumn. Ko 
brother and sister could love each other more tenderly: 

He went to the Isle of Wight in spring, 184T, from 
which he writes to Mrs. Oraig : «< It 19 a great delight to me 
to have still, at my ag;e, so many whom I can call old 
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friends, and I have every day more reason to applaud 
myself for laving, through Iffe, been able to attach myself 
to young persons ; since, if it were not so, I should now 
be. without any cordial or secure affections, atid fit only to 
ehact the Methuselah of the family to my poor grand- 
children." — (16th April, 1847.) - After leaving that place, 
and getting to London, he gives this account of his recent 
life: — "We are just back from three weeks' very sweet, 
tranquil, and innocent seclusion in the Isle of Wight, which 
\f e have left with much affection, and some regret ; having 
sauntered and mused away our hours in full sympathy 
with the beautiful nature around us, and in cbrdUal affec- 
tion^ and entire independence of each other." « We took a 
tender farewell of our Shanklin Oreads and Nereids yester* 
day, and after a rumbling drive across the island; and a 
tumbling voyage across the high swelling -green waterct, 
stopped with our whole patriarchal household of four chil^ 
dren and fbur nur$es, at the very best hotel in England^ 
(the railway hotel at Gosport ;) from which we came whiz- 
zing up about two hours ago by an express train, ninety 
miles in two hours and a quarter." — (To me, London, 4th 
May, 1847.) * 

Before leaving Edinburgh, he had sent <£50 in aid of 
the Edinburgh Bagged School, in the establishment of 
which the Beverend Dr. Guthrie, a man of unwearying 
benevolence, chiefly in the haunts of neglected destitution, 
and one of the most eloquent of living preachers, took so 
able and effective a lead. His hope was that the school 
was to be open, honestly and liberally, to children of all 
denominations ; but bemg told, whether ai^curately or not, 
that there was some doubt about this, and being asked to 
interfere, he refused, saying, "Z have resolved not to 
make my little donation to Guthrie's schools a title to in- 
terfere and lecture about their management." << The spirit 
you refer to is lamentable and unaccountable enough, but 
good will be done in spite of it ; and we really must not 
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lose heart, or hope, or even temper, because crotchets with 
which we have no sympathy make other good men not 
quite* comfortable coadjutors in Qur notions of benevo-^ 
lence."— (To me, 4th May, 1847.) 

There was no one of the friends of his later acquisition 
for whom he had greater admiration or regard than Mr. 
Macaulay ; and he testified the interest which be took in 
this great writer's fame by a proceeding, which, consider- 
ing his age and position, is not unworthy of being told. 
This judge, of seventy-four, revised, the proof-sheets of the 
first two volumes of the History of England, with the dili- 
gence and minute care of a corrector of the press toiling 
for bread ; — not merely suggesting changes in the matter 
and the expression, but attending to the very commas and 
colons — a task which, though humble, could not be useless, 
because it was one at which long practice had made him 
very skilful. Indeed, he used to boast that it was one of 
his peculiar excellences. On returning a proof to an 
editor of the Review, he says, << I have myself rectified 
most of the errors, and made many valuable verbal im- 
provements in a sn^all way. But my great task has been 
with the punctuation-'-on which I have, as usual, acquitted 
myself to admiration. And indeed this is the department 
of literature on which I feel that I most excel, and on 
which I am therefore most willing now to stake my repu- 
tation ! !'• 

During the autumn of this year he contributed his last 
article to the Review. It was the able and elaborate 
paper on the claims of Watt and Cavendish as the dis- 
coverers of the composition of water, which was published 
in January, 1848. It would have been better perhaps if 
his final effort had been on a subject more congenial to his 
favourite tastes. But whether he shall turn out to be right, 
or to be wrongs in assigning the palm to his friend Watt, 
there can be no question as to the ability with which the 
evidence is discussed. He was always skilful in the art 
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of arraying scientific proof. It is scarcely possible to re* 
sist the reasoning of his article in favour of Mr* Clerk 
being the inventor of the manaeuvre of breaking the enemy 'b 
line in naval war, (No. 101, art. 1 ;) and yet there is an 
apposite and very reasonable view of this matter among 
good judges. 

This year (1848) was clouded by several afflictions* 
Mrs. Jeffrey was taken, dangerously ill at Haileybury in, 
spring; and though she got better in the course of the 
year, she never made an entire recovery. His sufferings 
on this account were very severe. His brother John died 
on the 2d of July. And in a few weeks after this he had 
to submit to an operation for the extraction of a small 
wen in his leg. It was performed, with his usual skill, by 
Mr. Syme. Though slight in its own nature, it was severe 
on his nervous temperament, and compelled him to be 
cautious for a considerable time. ' 

The year 1849, the last of his life, wa^ passed irhoUy 
in Scotland. 

His sister-in-law, Mrs. Robert Morehead, being very ill, 
he wrote a letter to her beginning thus: — << Edinburgh, 
9th February, 1849. — ^My ever dear Margaret, I cannot 
tell you how much I have been grieved by the account of 
your cruel illness. You are almost the only friend of my 
early life left to me in the world, and it is sad, indeed, to 
think of suffering and dangers gathering round you in the 
evening of our day. Both Charlotte and I feel very 
deeply for your condition. But J have feelings and recol- 
lections in which she can have no share, and often find 
myself dwelling, in my sleepless nights, on the scenes of 
our youthful intimacy, and the dawnings of that cordial 
affection which it is a great consolation to think has ever 
subsisted unbroken between us." <<And so heaven bless 
and keep you ever^ my very dear Margaret. I wish I could 
write to you with a lighter heart ; but it is a true and a lov- 
ing one, at any rate, and that is a soothing in all sorrows ; 

27 
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and I tniBt that the assurance of it may bring some light* 
ening of affliction to you. With kindest remembrances to 
all your family." 

She died on the 18th of that month. 

The prise which he had founded when Seict<Hr of Glas* 
gow, though regularly awarded, had never been finally 
arranged. On the 6th of November, 1849, he wrote a full 
business letter to Principal Macfarlane, putting it on a 
permanent footing. He directs the interest of the money 
to be laid out annually on a gold medal, on one side of 
which the name of the gainer shall be engraved, and on 
the other the words «Pr»mium Solenne in Academia 
Glasguensi, Frandsci Jeffrey Alumni olim, non immemoris, 
Anno 1820 Bectoris, Donum." This medal is to be givofi, 
by the votes of his claps fellows, to the most distinguished 
student in the Greek class. The letter ends thus, — << Yon, 
Sir, have long been the only member of your society who 
oan remember me as a student within its walla, and it is 
with a mournful pleasure that I take this opportunity of 
bringing myself individually to your recollection, and 
soliciting, for old acquwitanoe' sake, some share of your 
indulgent regard. Since those days of our early youth, 
our ways of life have been widely apart ; but I eaat say 
with truth, that I have always cherished a tender and 
grateful recollection of the scenes in whick we first met, 
and never ceased to take an interest in the pleasing ae^ 
counts that have reached me of the prospeority and dis* 
tinction to which you have attained. With my best 
wishes for their, long continuance and increase, and with 
every sentiment of respect and esteem, believe me always.'^ 

Three days after this he left Craigcrook and came to 
Edinburgh for the winter. Before coming away be wrote 
to the Empsons. "Craigcrook, Friday, 9th November, 
1849, two o'clock. — ^BlesB you, my dears. No^isnma hoe 
in agro eon9cribend(i! I have made a last lustration of all 
my walks and haunts, and taken a long farewell of garden, 
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and terrace, and flowers, seas and shores, spiry towers, and 
autumnal fields. I always bethink me that I may never 
eee them again. And one day that thonght will be a fact; 
and every year the odds run up terribly for such a con* 
summation. ^ But it will not be the sooner for being antici- 
pated, and the anticipation brings no real sorrow with it.'* 

As Mrs. Jeffrey continued to improve, he lived happily 
and quietly, and did his oflicial work with alacrity and sue* 
oess. Even when the scene was just about to close, there 
were some gratifying exhibitions of his inextinguishable 
kindness of spirit. On the 4th and on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, ld50, he sent two letters of advice and encouragement, 
one to Mr« Alexander Maclagan of Edinburgh, and one to 
Mr. John Crawford of Alloa, each of whom had presented 
kim with a volume of his poems. Instead of turning from 
them in silence, he made each an answer so warm with 
friendly sympathy, that they will cherish these letters to 
their latest hours. And on the 18th of January he wrote 
that delightful letter to Mrs. Smith, now in her husband's 
works, in which he retracts a previous dissuasive against 
the publication of his friend's lectures, and urges her, with 
great cordiality, not to be misled by his first error, but to 
^ve them to the world.* 

On Tuesday, the 22d, he was^ in court for the last tiHie. 
He was then under no apparent illness ; insomuch that, 
before going h<»ne, he walked' round the Calton Hill, with 
his usual quickness of step and alertness ef gait. But 
he was taken ill that night of bronchitis and feverish cold ; 
though seemingly not worse than he had often been. On 
the evening of Friday, the 25th, he dictated a letter tp the 
Lord President, saying that there was no chance of his 
being in court that week, << nor, I fear, very much even for 
the next« I shall not write again to you^ therefore, till I 

• At the period ofhU discouraging opinion, he had^read but a few of 
Ihv le<Aure8, and these only in manuscript. 
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can point out some prospect of again appearing in my place. 
But I do not think it improbable that my next communica^ 
tion to yon will be to announce that I have redolved to 
resign my place on the bench." On the same evening he 
dictated the last letter he ever wrote to the Empsons. In 
reference to his old critical habits, parts of it are very 
cnriocis. It was long, and gave a fall and clear description 
of the whole course of his illness, from which he expected 
to recover, but had made up his mind not to continue 
longer on the bench. ^<I don't think I have had any 
proper sleep for the last three nights, and I employ por* 
tions of them in a way that seems to assume the existence 
of a sort of dreamy state, lying quite consciously in my 
bed with my eyes alternately shut and open," enjoying 
curious visions. He 'saw "part of a proof-sheet of a new 
edition of the Apocrypha, and all about Baruch and the 
Maccabees. I read a good deal in this with much interest," 
&;c., and " a huge Galifornian newspaper, full of all manner 
of odd advertisements, some of which amused me much by 
their novelty. I had then prints of the vulgar old come- 
dies before Shakspeare's time, whicli were very disgusting." 
«< I could conjure up the spectrum of a close printed politi- 
cal paper filled with discussions on free trade, protection, 
and colonies, such as one seea in the GUmes, the Economist, 
anc^ the Daily News. I read the ideal copies with a good 
deal of pain and difficulty, owing p} the smallness of the 
type, but with great interest, and, I believe, often for more 
than an hour at a time ; forming a judgment of their merits 
with great freedom and acuteness, and often saying to my- 
self <This is very cleverly put, but there is a fallacy in it, 
for so and so.' " 

He died on the evening of the next day,. Saturday, the 
26th of January, 1850, in his seventy-seventh year. 

This event struck the community with peculiar sadness. 
On the occasion of no death of any illustrious Edinburgh 
man in our day, was the public sorrow deeper or ^lor^ 
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general. As soon as it was known that Jeffrey Was gone, 
the eminence of his talents — the great objects to which they 
had lever been devoted — his elevation, by gradual triumphs, 
over many prejudices, to the 'highest stations — even the 
abundance of his virtues---were all forgotten, in the per- 
sonal love of the man. 

Some time, apparently in 1849, but the exact date can- 
not now 1)0 ascertained, he wrote a letter to the Empsons^ 
with this passage, — " Edinburgh, Sunday, 7th — I had a 
lobg walk with granny (Mrs. Jeffrey) after evening church, 
a. beautiful setting sun, and long rays of levelled light 
blazing upon tower and tree, and from the high field win- 
dows, and the sky, so crimson and yellow, between soft 
umbered clouds. We went into the Dean Cemetery, "** 
which was resonant with blackbirds, and looked invitingly 
peaceful and cheerful. I rather think I must have d free- 
hold there, though I have sometimes had a hankering 
after a cubiculum under those sweet weeping willows at 
Am well, if one should 1)e called away from the vicinage." 

He expressed the same feeling about the cemetery of the 
Dean being his resting-place, to liis niece Miss Brown 
within about two months of his death ; and even pointed 
out to her the very apot where he said it gave him pleasure 
to believe that he would be laid. 

He was laid there on the 31st. Several proposals were 
made for a public funeral ; but it was thought better, and 
certainly more conformable to his character, that it should 
be quite private. 

A meeting of his friends was held on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1850, to consider the propriety of taking measures 
for the erection of a public monument to his memory. 
Lord Punfermline was called to the chsdr, and opened tlie 
business by a short, feeling, and sensible address. I ^ad 
the honour of moving cei'tain formal resolutions for putljing 



* Neiir Edinburgh, on the road to Craigcrook. 
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matters into shape* These were seconded, in a few obser- 
yationSy by Professor Wilson, who said, << that a monument 
should be erected to such a man, was a demand from the 
heart of the nation, and would be gratifying in after ages 
to every lover of genius and virtue." A committee was 
appointed to carry the resolutions into effect. William 
Murray, Esquire, of Henderland, was chosen convener of 
this committee ; a position to which his judgment and his 
long friendship with the deceased well entitled him, and 
which secured the object being attained quietly and 
effectually. ^ 

Mrs. Jeflfirey never recovered the shock of her husband's 
deatL She died at Huleybury on the 18th of May, and 
on the 29th her remains were laid beside his. 

A majority of those present at a meeting of the com- 
mittee oa the 29th of November, 1850, decided that the 
monument should be a marble statue, to be placed in the 
Outer House. The minority (of whom I was one) thought, 
that as the peculiar merits and services of Francis Jeffrey 
were of a popular nature, and not connected with the law, 
and that, as the Outer House, though open to the people, 
is not habitually frequented by them, an architectural 
edifice would be more appropriate and useful, Mr. Steell 
has undertaken the execution of the statue, and every thing 
may be confidently expected from an artist who, besides 
having seen the original, has given so iuany admirable 
proofs of his skill and taste. 

The best likeness of Jeffrey that exists is in the excel* 
lent portrait by Mr. Golvin Smith of Edinburgh, from 
which there has been a good engraving. 

And so he passed away. 
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The preceding pages may enable those who ^did not 
know him to imagine what he was and what he did. 

Ho was not so much distinguished by the predominanoe 
of any one great quality, as by the union of sevjoral of the 
finest. Rapidity of intellect^ instead of misleading, as it \ 
often does, was. combined in.JB&widi great soundness; \ 
and a high condition of the reasoning powers with am 
active and delightful fancy. Though not what is termed 
learned, his knowledge was various; and on literature^ 
politics^ and the philosophy of life, it was deep. A taste 
exquisitely delicate and largely exercised was one of the 
great sources of his enjoyment, and of his tinmatched 
critical skill. But tiie peculiar charm of his character lay 
in the junction of intellectual power with moral worth. 
His honour was superior to every temptation by which the 
world could assail it. The pleasures of the heart were 
necessary for his existence, and were preferred by him to 
every other gratification, except the pleasures of conscience. 
Passing much of his time in literary and political content 
tion, he was never once chilled by an unkind feeling, even 
toward those he was trying to overcome. An habitual 
gayety never allowed its thoughtlessness, nor an habitual 
prudence its caution, to interfere with any claim of charity 
or duty. Nor was this merely the passive aniiableqess 
of a gentle disposition. It was the positive humanity of 
a resolute man, glowing in the conflicts of the world. 

He prepared himself for wh4t he did by judicious early 
industry. He then chose the most difficult spheres in 
which talent can be exerted, and excelled in them all; 
rising from obscurity and dependence to affluence and 
renown. His splendour as an advocate was exceeded by 
his eminence as a judge. He was the found:er of a new> 
system of criticism, and this a higher one than had ever . 
existed. As an editor, and as a writer, he did as much to. 
improve his country and the world, as can almost ever be 
done, by discussion, by a single man. He was the last of 
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\foiir pre-eminent Scotchmen, who, living in their own 
) country, raised its character and extended its reputation, 
during the period of his career. The other three were 
Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, and Thomas Chalmers; 
each of whom, in literature, philosophy, or policy, caused 
great changes ; and each left upon his age the impression 
of the mind that produced them. Jeffrey, though sur- 
passed in genius certainly by Scott, and perhaps by Chal- 
mers, was inferior to none of them in public usefulness, 
or in the beauty of the means by which he achieved it, or 
in its probable duration. The elevation of the public 
mind was his peculiar glory. In one respect alone he was 
unfortunate. The assaults which he led against error 
were efforts in which the value of his personal services 
can never be duly seen. His position required him to 
. dissipate, in detached and nameless exertions, as much 
/ philosophy and beautiful composition as would have sus« 
; tained avowed and important original works. He lias 
' riised a great monument, but it is one on which his own 
name is too faintly engraved. 
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Aftbr the preceding pages had been printed, I received 
the three follewing letters, which I think too interesting 
to be omitted : 

The firtty from Lord Jeffrey^ shows that Lord Glenlee's 
reconciliation to him took plac^ a few years sooner than 
(page 99) I had supposed. 

The second^ from Lord Byron, shows how entirely his 
Ic^rdship had survived his hatred of the Review and its 
editor. 

The^A«V<2, from S<30tt to Jeffrey, attests the familiar 
affection which, in spite of some sharp criticism on the 
poetry of the writer, had ever subsisted between them. 

Lord Jeffrey to Mr %. Jeffrey. 

Ayr, 8th April, 1826. 

• •'• • • • % f • 

I have a pressing invitation from Lord Glenlee, this 
morning, to pass a few days with him at Barskimming — - 
the first invitation, or act of common civility, that I have 
received from him since he chose to quarrel with me about 
politics, the year I came to the bar. If I can bontrive it,- 
I should like to go, both because it is infinitely delightful 
to me to see old friendships restored, and because I have a 
curiosity to learn what this new turn portends. 

828 
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Lord Byron to Jeffrey ^ 

Feb. 28, 1816. 

My dear Sir-*-Mr. Hobhouse will not feel less gratified 
than I have felt in yonr approbation and acceptance of his 
article, which will be futhfallj conveyed to him. - 

Whatever pride I may have felt in yonr praise of worioi 
which I will not affect to undervalne, since they have been 
sanctioned by yonr judgment, is, nevertheless, far inferior 
to the pleasure I should derive from the poif er of exciting, 
and the opportunity of cultivating, your personal friend- 
ship. My former letter, in 1812, was written under drr 
cumstances of embarrassment ; for, although you had not 
allowed my rashness to operate upon your public sentence, 
I was by no means sure that your private feelings were 
equally unbiassed. Indeed, I felt that I did not Reserve 
that they ahoold be so, and was, besides, not a little appro- 
hensive of the misconstruction which might be put upon 
my motives by others, though your own spirit and gene^ 
rosity would acquit me of such to yourselt I iBhall be now 
most . happy to obtain and preserve whatever portion of 
your regard you may allot to me. The whole of your 
conduct to me has already secured mine, with many obliga- 
tions which would be oppressive, word it not for my esteem 
of him who has conferred them. I hope we shall meet 
before a very long time has elapsed ; and then, aiid now, 
I would willingly endeavour to sustain your good opinion. 

I think Waverley can be none but Scott's. There are 
so many of his &miliar phrases — « Balmawhapple was 
with difficulty ^ot to horn;^' « any gentleman euriom in 
Christian burial;" <(poor Rose here lost heart;" and a 
hundred other expressions are so like some of his in let- 
tercf, that, though slight, I think them sure indications 
of his touches. Be it whose it may, it is the best novel, 
to my mind, of many years, and, I cannot help thinking, 
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Will outlive Mrs. Radcliffe and all her ghostly graduates. 
We liave not got "Guy" yet. I should be very happy to 
try my hand upon some of your humbler patients; but I 
must take some time and pains, and cannot hope, like Gil 
Bias; to acquire the whole art at once. Nothing has ever 
surprised me more than the uniform ton« of good writing 
and original thinking which has been kept up amidst such 
variety, and ev^n in the drier articles, of the E. R., 
atid I would not adventure myself hastily into so much 
good company. Our friend Moore doe9 as Well as if he 
had done nothing else all his life; but the fact is, he 
hag powers and versatility of talent for what he will, t 
have brought myself to the end of my sheet. I know you 
are very busy, professionally and literanfly, (if there be 
such ^ word,) and will only beg you not to throw away 
your time in answering me till fiilly and leisurely disposed 
BO far to oblige. — ^Ever yours most truly. Byron. 

P. S. — "Poetry!" — Lord! — I have been ma^rried these 
two months. 

Sir Walter Scott to Jeffrey. 

Abboiisford, 5l& Mgost, 1817. 

My dear Jeffrey^— I flatter myself it will not require 
many protestations to amure you with what pleasure I 
would undertake any book that can give you pleasure. 
But, in the present case, I am haimpered by two circum- 
stances ; one, that I promised Gifford a review of this very 
Eirkton for the Quarterly; th« other, that I shall certainly 
be unable to keep my word with him. I am obliged to 
take exercise three or four hours in the forenoon and two 
after dinner,' to keep off the < infernal spasms which, since 
last winter, have attacked me with sueh violence as if all 
the imps that used to plague poor Caliban were washing, 
wringing, and irpning the unshapely but useful bag which 
Sir John Sinclair treats with such distinction — rmy sto- 

28 
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mftch, in short. Now, as I hare much to do of my. own, I 
fear I can hardly be of use to you in the present case, 
which I am very sorry for, as I like the subject, and would 
be pleased to give my own opinion respecting the Jaco- 
bitism of thq editor, which, like my own, has a good spice 
of affectation in it, mingled with some not unnatural feel- 
ings of respect for a cause which, though indefensible in 
common sense and ordinary policy^ had a great deal of 
high-spirited Qvizotry about it. Can you not borrow froni 
your briefs and criticism a couple of days to look about 
you here? I dare not ask Mrs. Jeffrey till next year, 
when my hand will be out of the mortar-tub ,* and, at pre- 
sent, my only spare bed was, till of late,. hut accessible by 
the feudal accommodation of a drawbridge made of two 
deals, and still requires the clue of Ariadne. Still, how- 
ever, there it is, and there is an obliging stage-coach, called 
the Blucher, which sets down my guests within a mile of . 
my mansion (at Melrose bridge-end) three times a week, 
and restores them to their families, in like manner, after 
five hours' travelling. I am like one of Miss Edgeworth's 
heroines, master of all things in miniature — a little hill 
and a little glen, and a little horse-pond of a loch, and a 
little river, I was going to call it — ^the Tweed ; but I re^ 
member the minister was mobbed by his parishioners for 
terming it, in his statistical report, an inconsiderable 
stream. So pray do come and see me ; and if I can stead 
you, or pleasure ypu, in the c<9urse of the winter^ you shall 
command me. As I bethink me, I can contrive, a bachelor 
bed for Thomson or Jo. Murray, if either' of them will 
come with you ; and if yon ride, I have plenty of hay and 
corn, and a bed for your servant. — ^Ever yours affection- 
ately, Walter Scott. 

Our posts are not very regular, so I was late in receiving 
yours. 



\ 
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Bennetts (Bev. John) Letters to a Yonng Lady, 

ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEABT, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEl^ THE UNDERSTANDING. 

*'That our daofhten may be as polished .conMri of the temple.'* 

The pnblishen iincerelj hope (for the happineM of mankind) that a copy of this valuable iittl* 
work will be found the companion of every young lady, as much of the happiness of every tuaSf 
depends on the proper caltivation of the ibmale mind. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 

OR. PMCTlCAl Hurl's FROM A FATHER TO HIS MUQHTBR. 

One Yolnme, l&mp. 

This is one of the most prtiBtieal and truly valuable treatises on the eolturs and discipline of th« 
Ibmale mind, which has hitherto been published in this eonntiy ; and the poblishen are very oonii- 
dent, fifom the great demand for this invaloahla little work, that, ere knf it will be found ia the 
library of eveiy yoong lady. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTEEFIELD : 

Or, "lonth's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Hononr, and Distinction/' &. l&ne. 

OONTATNiNO ALSO A OOMPLBTB TRBATISB ON THB ART OY OABYIirO. 

"We most cordially recommend the American Qiesterfield to general attention; but to yooif 
perwns paiticularly, as one of the best works of the kind that has ever been published iA this 
eoontry. It cannot be too highly appvedatod, nor its pemsai be mqno^tetive of satisftctioa and 
nseAilness.** 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

BT WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED. A DISCOURSE! UNDER 

THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 

BY SIR ROGER L'ESTFlANQE, KNT, 

A new« fine edition ; one volome, IBma 
A oopf of this valuaUe little work should ))e found ih every ftmily libragr. 



NEW SONG-BOOK. 




B $M^m nnti ^tsAm longMw; 



BEINO A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS, MANTOF WHICH 

AKE ORIGINAL. 

In one yolnme, 18mo. 



Great care was taken, tn the selectkNi, to admit no soof that eoatained, hi tbm aUi^iteat degree, 
Wf indelicate or improper allusions; and with great propcisty it may olaim tba tittoof " Una tm* 
tour Song-Book, or Songster." TheinunoitalShakspeareotMerves— 

"The man t|iat hath not musie in UmesU^ 
Nor is not moved with ocmconl of sweet sounds, 
h fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

BOBOTHAM'S POCKET FRENCH DICTION AHT, 

OABErULlT BEVISSD, 
AMS THB PROinXNCIATHnr OF ALL THK OIFFICDLT WORDS ADDia 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS^ OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, DENTLEMAN. 

OOMPEIIIM* TBI BDlgOEOVI ADTBirrUKM Or 

UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 

8T z.. sTsttxra. 

A SENTIMENtTl JOURNEY. 

BT L. STBRHTB. 

lUiutrated aa abo-re by Darley* Btltebed* 

Tte bnittiefe of CUv^vtfeor u« 10 wtU kBo«rl^ tad hit envn ta ity^ 
te iMtwMn, tint OM iMdt with rmwwad daligiu his d«lksat« tonu^ Ju^ 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

WITH A UKSNISSS 01* THl OLP H£aO. 
One TohmM, 18me. 

LIFE OF PAUL JONE8. 

In one Tolmne, 12ma. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLtJSTRATIONE^ 

BT JAMES HAMILTON. 

Tlw WMfcit eonpfM tnm hli 9ii^bui JownaU nd ewi wiw iideaee, fead Indliidet tn ftoedimt of 
kli MTYioM in thfl Aoierican Revolatioii, and in th« war betwven Um Runam and Twfca in tha 
Blnok Saa. There it aoaroely any Nantl Hero, of any age, who combined in his character eo mveh 
ef tiie adTentoroiis, akilfhl and daringf as Paol,. Jonas. The incidents of lui lift are almost as stavt 
linf and absocMnf as those ef romanee. Bis achiefements doting the Ameiioan Rerolttticm— Uie 
light b e t wee n the Ben Honane iOohard and SerapiSt-the'anast despj^rate naval afltion on rannd — 
•ad the alann faito whidi, with so snail h finvs, he threw the oeasts of England and Scotland -—are 
Matters oomparatirely w^ known to Americana ; bat the incidents of his subsequent caireer have 
been veiled in ohseuitr, whieh is dissipated by this biograi^. A boolt Uke this, narxtting ttio 
■Btioasof snchnnMuitOaghttoBieetwithaneartensipa eatornnd beeome aa pc^mlar as Robiasoa 
Crosoe in llction, or Weelas^ lifo of Mazion and Washington, and similar hooka, in ^Ht IteoD- 
lains 400 pages, has ft "I'w**™^ portrait and medallion likeneas of Jonea, and is illustrated with 
nwnenNis original wood engimviBgii of naval aeenes and distinguiBhsd meh with whom he was 
frmiliar. 

THE QREEK EXILE; 

Or, A NarratiTe of the Gaptiyitj and Escape of Chnstophoms Fhto Castanis, 

OUBINO THE MASSACRE ON THE ISLAND OF 8CI0 BY THE TUEK& 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN CREEGE AND AMERICA. 

WftlTTSV BT HIMSRLr, 

Ijtthorof an&BayoBlheA]identand.MMIera6reekLangmMrM; InterptetatiMi of the Attritata* 

•f the Frindpal Faboloqs.Deities ; The Jewish Meiden of Scions Citsdel; and 

the QiMk^oy in the Snnd^-Sohml. 

One Toltune, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG CHORISTER; 

4 CoDeytion of New and Beautiful Timee, adaptod to the ose of Sabbt^h-Sohoob, from somsef tha 
diiitingvished oompoeers; together with many of the author's oompoeiaonB. 

SPITED BT MINARD W. WILSON. 
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CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTBER. 

A Campaign in Mexico; Or, A Glimpse at Life in Ca0p. 

BY "ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE EZiEPHANT." 

life 0f dmtal 5at{iarq (Kaqlnr, 

eOMFRISINQ A NARRATITS OF EVENTS OONKECTED WTTH HIS PROFBaSIONAL 
CARESjR, AND AlfmSNTlC INCIDENTS OF HIS EARLY YEARS. 

8Y J. RECSE PRY AND ft. T. CONRAD. 
With an original and accurate Portrait, and eleven elegant lUoitratloni, by Darleji 

In one ISmdwHiM USmio. ToiwiM. 
** B ia bfflurttieitaUMt «nd moek inteimtiBf taiographyvf OMMnH^lorlhat rm htve ever eeea." 

"Ob the whole» we are satialied that this volQm«4e the moit oorieet and eeanimksBiive one yet 
^bUahed." — iftifU'4 JUercAonij' Afotfoctiw. ^ 

** The Boperiortty of this edition over the ephemeral pvMicatioiis of the dajr eonsists in ftiUer and 
aiore authentic eocoants of his fiiniily, his early life, attd Indian Wars. The narratire of his pro- 
oeediags in Mexioo is drawn partly from reliable piiv^e letters, but chiefly ttom his own oifiGial 
oonespondeace.^ 

**& forms a cheap, snbetantial, an^ attrabtive volume, and one whioh should be read at the flia*' 
ride of every &nuly who desire a fvthful and true lift of the Old GeneraL** 

GENERAl TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF: 

Comprising Memoiri of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Bntler; Cols. May, Cross, Clay, Hardily 
YeU, Hays, and other distinVnished OflSoeie attached to Oeneiml Tayior% 

Army. Interspened with 

NUMEROUS ANECQOTE.S OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 

•nd PeiBOBal Adventures of the Offieers. Compiled Ihira PnUio Documents and Flivale Con*' 

QMndenee. With 

AOOUBATE POBTBAITS^ JJXJ) OTHEB BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTBATIOM. 

In one Tolnme, 12ibo. 

GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF: 

i ^ m i mff p i g If enurirs of Generals Seott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitmu, Shields, Pillow, Lane, OadwaIad« 
' Patteiipon, and Pieioe; Cols. philds,Biler, Harney, and Butler vend other 
distinguished officers attached to General Seottfe Arniy. 

Toacmsa wits 

Hoticee of Generd Kearny, CoL Doniphan, CoL FYemont, and other oflloeie distinguWied in tto 

Conquest of California and New Mexico ; and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Con^ 

piled from PubliC'Daenmente and PriTBte Correepcmdenoe. With 

ACCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one Tolume, 12mo. 



THE FAMILY DENTIST, 

MCLUDtNG THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL TRBATMENT 

OP THE TEETH. 

By OHAELES A. DU BOUCIlET, M. D., Dental Surgeon. 

In one Tolnme, Idmo. 
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MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 

CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT : 

CONTAIMINO 

THE PRmrtPlES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 

Of Anwnmii mnlvla, Steam-Engines, Water-Worfce, Mengatioa, Bndc»-baildiiw» te. Ae. Br 

FKBDERIOX OT£RMAK, 
Author cf *The Manatetore of Iron,** and other acientifle tnatiaea. 

lUastrated by 160 EngntTings. In one large 12mo. Tolnme. 

WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 
Through the United States, Canada, &c 

Thia book wffl be ftrand rapleto with iafbrinatioii, not onlj to the traveller, bat Ukewile to th» 
■an of businen. In ito preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, whidi, we are 
ftaoed, neede onlf n trial to be fiiUf appreciated. 

Among its many TaliiaMe features, are tables showing at a glanoe the iMnet^Mrt, and 
ooenpied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important plaoes in the Union \ so thai 
the question frequently asked, without obtaining a satisftotory rsply, is hers answered in toL. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, Jtc, to domestie and foreign porta, by ma; and 
also, by way of comparison, from New York and Liverpoid to the principal ports beyond and aroond 
Cape Hon, dtc., as well as *w the Isthmus of Panama. Aooompanied by a laige and aecorate Map 
of khe United Statee, including a separate Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico and Utah. Also^ 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of the City and HartNir of Havana; and a Map of NingiiB 
RhrerandFalla. 

THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE*. 



Oontaining directions for conducting bosinesB in the House of Representatives \ the Senate of tba 

United StaCea; the Joint Rules of both Houses ; a Synopais of Jeffersonli Manual, and oopiona 

Indioee; together writh n eonoise syst«n of Raise of Order, beeed on the ragnlstiona of the 

U. S. Cong r ssB. Designed to,eeonomiee time, secure uniformity and despatch in ooo- 

docting buaineaB in all secular meetings, and also in all religious, political, and 

Legislative Assemblies. 

BY JOSEPH BARTLETT BXTRLBiaH, IJ*, p. 
In one Tolnme, 12mo. 

HiIb la oonsklerad by oar Judges and Congressmen aa decMledly the beat worit of tbt kind foXuL 
■very ybong nuo in the country should have a copy of thia book. 

THE INITIALS; A Story of Modem Life. 

TEIREK YOLUMJQS OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE f OLtTME 12IRX 

A new novel, eqod to " Jnne Eyre.^ 

WILD WESTERN SCENES: 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS. 

Wknehi Uie Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Pioneer, are particularly deocribai 

Alao, Minote Acoottnta of Bear. Deer, and Bu Alo Hunta — De ap e rat e GanflieU with tha 

8avagea>- Fishing and FowUng Adventurea — Enoounten with SeipuBta, te. 

By* Luke Srortfiild, Author of '< The Western Merohant" 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, Iftmi. 
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